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Once there was a bank that modernized everything but . . . 
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another total system for 
demand-deposit accounting 


650 


with magnetic 


character-sensing 
equipment 


aM 


For the medium-size bank, IBM offers Further, this total system offers thes 
an integrated system to handle your additional advantages: 
complete demand-deposit operation. ® transaction journal and daily trial balane 


The IBM 650 with Series/1200 char- detailed or abbreviated statements? 
required 

account profitability analysis 
banking paper rapidly and reliably. It automatic calculation and _ posting 0 


acter-sensing equipment can process 


automatically sorts, by account num- charges 

ber, paper of varying sizes and reads it Like all IBM data processing equip 
directly into the large storage capacity ment, the flexible 650 with Series/120l 
of the 650 system. Posting to the proper may be purchased or leased. For mot 
account is automatic. New balances information, contact your local IB 
are computed simultaneously. representative today. 
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to serve you better —Money is a busy traveler. It is made to go places and do things. Expand 


businesses. Build homes. Better your living. And a bank is people who keep money going places and doing things for 
you. Whatever your financial needs, you’ll find Detroit Bank & Trust people are good people to do business with. 
Prove it to yourself... soon. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1959 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government 
Obligations 


$175,838,851.57 
320,003,766.49 


LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits: 
Individuals, Corporations and Others $453, 103,383.90 
U.S. Government 14,587,465.91 
i 23,334,020.41 


101,013,469.92 
2,253,350.04 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and 

Discounts $206,960,101.66 
Real Estate Loans. 132,991,600.05 339,951,701.71 
Bank Properties and Equipment 9,115,315.70 
Customers’ Liability on Letters 

of Credit 
Accrued interest. 
Other Assets 


$491,024,870.22 
376,416,042.69 


$867,440,912.91 
378,642.83 
4,554,052.40 
4,274,616.80 


Savings and Time Deposits 
Total Deposits 

Liability on Letters of Credit 
Unearned Interest 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 
Capital Stock $ 18,378,500.00 

p 42,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits.. 


11,814,964.47 
General Reserves. 5,040,522.04 


378,642.83 
4,112,615.51 
1,214,497.68 

$953,882,211.45 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of $78,635,000.00 are pledged to secure 
public and other deposits where required by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $3,872,364.02. 
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In This Issue 


The Modernization of Bank Selling 


Of special interest in this issue is “The Come-in-Talk-It-Over Part of 
Bank Modernization.” Here, in 16 pages, is a report on the selling job that 
is being done by today’s bank personnel—staffs trained to know their 
product and how to sell it; helpful, imaginative people who have the 
“public-be-pleased spirit of the times.” 

Most of the report is a series of short vignettes that recount actual 
examples of modern selling by modern bankers. Drawings by Doug Ander- 
son provide that extra touch. (Page 47.) 


An Important “First” 


The first survey of assets held in bank-administered personal trust 
accounts estimates the 1958 total at just under $50-billion, of which ap- 
proximately $30-billion, or 61.7%, was in common stocks. The study, made 
by the A.B.A. Trust Division, will be conducted annually, thus building up 
an important statistical series heretofore unavailable. 

Of the estimated total, $49,680,300,000, banks had sole investment 
responsibility for $21.3-billion of personal trust assets and shared or had 
no responsibility for $28.3-billion. A significant point in the findings is 
that in trusts for which banks are entirely responsible the common stock 
investment last year was 56.4%, against 65.7% in accounts for which 
banks shared or had no investment responsibility. 

Results of the survey, with complete tables, are reported on page 39. 


New Opportunities in the Mortgage Market 


That’s the title of an article (page 43) in which Dr. Kurt Flexner, 
A.B.A. director of mortgage finance, gives some of the highlights of a 
study of interim mortgage financing and the nationwide mortgage market. 
The study, prepared by the Economic Policy Commission and the Savings 
and Mortgage Division, points out that this financing is ‘a striking ex- 
ample of how the private credit machinery has been adapted to meet new 
needs.”’ 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Once upon a time, there was a bank 
that modernized everything but .. . the 
most important thing—its “people-ap- 
proach.” Oh, its building was modern 
and shiny and inviting—but its atti- 
tudes weren’t. This month’s cover, done 
for BANKING by artist Graham Hun- 
ter, depicts a modern bank staffed by 
people garbed in the habits of 1890— 
an invitation to read the special 16- 
page section on modern bank selling 
starting on page 47 
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BANKING'S Investment Forum 


Legal Opinions on “Municipals” 


A Recent Innovation Is Catching On 


HERBERT BRATTER 


The printing of legal opinions on bonds has been used extensively in and 
around New York and in the Midwest and is expected to be used in Texas 
shortly. Investment bankers expect the practice to spread rapidly, now that 


the ice has been broken. 


This is a development of considerable interest to banks as investors, 
considering their large holdings of municipals. The Treasury estimates that, 
of nearly $57-billion of state and municipal government bonds outstanding at 
mid-1958, nearly $16-billion, or about 28%, were held by commercial banks. 


ANKERS who invest in munici- 
B pal bonds are all aware of the 

fact that such securities, when 
resold, if they are to be good de- 
livery, must be accompanied by an 
authenticated copy of a “legal opin- 
ion.” That is, the bond issue in 
question must have been approved 
by an attorney whose legal opinions 
will satisfy the buyer as to the 
legality of the issue. The general 
practice of submitting state and 
municipal bond issues to independent 
counsel for an opinion as to their 
legality dates from the latter part 
of the last century. In the 1870s 
and early 1880s a great many de- 
faults of municipal issues, notably 
railroad aid bonds, occurred. Sub- 
sequently, it was discovered that 
many of the defaulted issues had 
been illegally issued. Municipal 
credit generally was impaired when 
many of the bonds were held by the 
courts to be invalid. 

In the cases of nearly all pres- 
ently outstanding municipal bonds 
the legal opinions to accompany the 
securities are recorded on separate 
documents which, to say the least, 
add to the paperwork of the bond- 
holders; and, in cases where hold- 
ings of municipals are substantial, 
if the legal opinions are stored with 
the bonds to which they pertain, 
valuable vault space is taken up. 


4 


Many investors, of course, file their 
legal opinions outside the bank 
vaults. 

When an investor, such as a com- 
mercial bank, buys a bloc of munici- 
pals, it may receive only a single 
authenticated copy of the legal opin- 
ion. If such investor later sells a 
part of its holdings of the issue, de- 
livering therewith its only copy ot 
the legal opinion, it is not in a posi- 
tion to sell all or part of the re- 
mainder until it has obtained an 
additional copy or copies of the legal 
opinion, a process which may take 
some time, for the investor must 
ascertain where the legal opinion is 
to be obtained and then get it. 


A Partial Solution 


In recent years it has become the 
practice, pursuant to recommenda- 
tions of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation and the Municipal Forum 
of New York, to use, instead of cer- 
tified legal copies of the legal opin- 
ion in making deliveries to others 
than the original purchasers, photo- 
offset copies thereof, thus minimiz- 
ing the formalities. This change, 
however, does nothing to solve the 
problem of storing the legal opin- 


ions. 


In 1957 the IBA studied a pro- 
posal that the legal opinion be 
printed on the municipal bond to 


which it pertained. Concern over 
certain aspects of the proposal was 
expressed by several bond attorneys 
on grounds which we have not the 
space to discuss. By the spring of 
1958, however, a modified proposal 
—that a copy of the legal opinion be 
printed on the bonds—was unani- 
mously approved by an IBA 6-man 
subcommittee, which included repre- 
sentatives of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, and Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
By the end of 1958 this proposal had 
obtained the approval of the entire 
IBA. Already the suggestion has 
been followed by a number of mu- 
nicipal issuers, and it promises to 
become quite general within the 
next few years. 


Details of IBA Solution 


The IBA recommendation is that, 
whenever possible and practical, a 
copy of the complete final legal opin- 
ion, with the name of the attorney, 
be printed in a legible manner on the 
back of municipal bonds, and the 
copy should be certified, including a 
statement to the effect that the legal 
opinion was dated as of the date of 
delivery and payment of the bonds, 
by including with the copy of the 
legal opinion on the back of the 
bond a certification signed (with a 
facsimile or manual signature) by 
the paying agent or an official of the 
issuer to the effect that the copy is 
a true and correct copy of the origi- 
nal opinion. 

The initial purchasers of a munici- 
pal bond issue, however, under the 
IBA proposal would continue to be 
furnished with a manually executed 
copy or copies of the final, unquali- 
fied legal opinion. In subsequent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Francis Walters, president, First National Bank of Mishawaka, Indiana, signing the agreement estab- 
lishing his bank’s pension plan, as John Eggert, vice president and cashier (standing) looks on. Repre- 
senting Manufacturers Trust at left Paul Tibbetts, assistant trust officer and Joe Snyder, assistant 
vice president. Joe Snyder has initiated pension plans for 42 banks in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 


Signing Another Declaration of Independence 


The picture above, taken in the office of our correspondent, The First 
National Bank of Mishawaka, Indiana—has a human as well as his- 
torical significance. It marks the 100th bank to join Manufacturers Fos the Rativement Secu 
Trust Company’s Retirement Program for Correspondent Banks. Lond Bank's” 


cared Employees 


Every day, more and more bank officers and employees in every 
corner of America are participating in the Program—can look 
forward to the greater independence and security made possible by 
the foresight and cooperation of the managements of their banks. 


The Retirement Program for Correspondent Banks was created 
to bring to banks, of any size, all the important features and 
advantages found only in the most modern pension plans of large 
institutions. A booklet is available which describes the Program in gal 
Fora copy of this booklet, write 
detail, and gives precise facts about the low cost of a preliminary or phone Paul D. Tibbetts, 
study and report on which a sound pension plan can be based. Hhmoree 34900. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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customers 
waiting 
in line? 


Window service is 
three times faster with 


Allison Coupon Payment 
Books than with 
passbooks. They cost a lot 
less to use, too. 


Get the complete story. 
Write for descriptive 
folder and samples. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 

P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Please send information showing how to 
speed up payment window transactions. 
Name 


Title 
Firm 
Address 


City and State 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


transactions in such bonds, good de- 
livery may be made with either (a) 
a copy of the complete final legal 
opinion printed legibly on the back 
of the bonds, unless the purchaser 
specifically requests a certified or 
photo-offset copy of the legal opin- 
ion, or (b) a certified or photo-offset 
copy of the original. 


Stumbling Blocks Remain 


While seeking the widest possible 
use of the recommended practice, 
the IBA recognizes that in some 
cases the length of the legal opinion 
(e.g., those relating to certain rev- 
enue bonds) and/or the need to use 
blank spaces on the bonds for regis- 
tration or other legal requirements 
may make it impossible to print in 
legible type a complete copy of the 
legal opinion. Also, in some cases 
there is more than one legal opin- 
ion for a single issue. Where legal 
opinions are printed on the bonds, 
the whole opinion, not just excerpts, 
should appear. 

The printing of a legal opinion on 
bonds need not preclude dealers or 


investors from requesting as a mat- 
ter of right when bonds are deliy- 
ered to them a certified copy or 
photo-offset copy of the original 
opinion. 

In May 1959 the IBA’s Board of 
Governors announced: 

“The recommended procedure has 
been used successfully and with en- 
thusiasm in many issues of munici- 
pal bonds. It might particularly be 
noted that the recent package issue 
of City of Chicago bonds aggregat- 
ing $40,000,000: had a copy of the 
legal opinion of Chapman & Cutler 
printed on the bonds. It has been 
announced that the $25,000,000 is- 
sue of State of New Jersey bonds, 
to be offered on May 13, also will 
probably have the legal opinion 
printed on the bonds.” 

As for the paperwork and storage 
problems incident to the separate 
legal opinions accompanying the 
municipal bonds previously out- 
standing nothing can be done now. 
But the general employment by is- 
suers of the method suggested by 
the IBA will save investors a great 
deal of trouble and expense in con- 
nection with new municipal issues. 


Two Important Stock Exchange Quotations 


“The Exchange provides an almost unlimited, ready market for securities. This 
is of basic importance to business and industry . . . It is also important to the 
country, because it provides ownership opportunities for every American citi- 
zen.”—Frank H. Sparks, president, Council for Financial Aid to Education, and 
one of the Public Governors of the New York Stock Exchange. 

“The officials of the Exchange and its governors are, I believe, performing a 
great public service in warning the public against the dangers of excessive specu- 
lation.”—John D. Biggers, chairman, Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company, and 
also one of the Exchange’s Public Governors. 

(Below, a broker and client watch the changing stock quotations) 
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PLAID DESIGN 
Celotone’ Tile 


A striking new idea in acoustical. ceilings .. . 
beautiful travertine-fissured tile with striated 
design that adds textural interest. Incombustible 
mineral fiber. Perfect wherever you want per- 
manently efficient sound conditioning plus ultra- 
smart distinction— public service areas, executive 
offices and meeting rooms, for example. 

Your Acousti-Celotex Distributor offers the 
widest selection of products and installation 
methods and invites you to take advantage of his 
expert Ceiling Consultation Service in the early 
planning stages. No obligation. 

Because he is a member of the world’s largest 
acoustical organization, your Acousti-Celotex 
Distributor alone can offer technical skill 
and product superiorities resulting from 


34 years of Celotex leadership in 
sound conditioning. 


(inset) Striations on each 12 in. x 12 in. tile create te 
overall plaid design without visible joint lines. RS oe, 


Acousn-(evotex 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code 


The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle St.; Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-89 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your folder, 
*“‘Sound-Conditioning in Banks’’ and the name of my nearest 
Acousti-Celotex Distributor. 


Title 


Address___ 
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AVERAGE 
HOURLY WAGE 


How well are the steelworkers paid ? 


The average hourly wage for the steelworker in 
January 1959 was $3.03—84¢ higher than the $2.19 
average for all manufacturing employees; 68¢ more 
than the average employee in durable goods indus- 
tries; and 38¢ more than the autoworker. And these 


\ 


figures do not include the cost of vacations, holi- 
days, pensions, insurance and other benefits which, 
in the case of the steel industry, amounts to 57¢ an 
hour—among the highest benefit payments in the 
country. 


How do 

steel wage increases 
compare with increases in 
shipments per man-hour ? 


From 1940 to 1958, steel companies’ hourly 
wage and other employment costs increased 
288% which has been nearly ten times the 
30% increase in shipments per man-hour. 


Source for all figures: American fron and Stee/ Institute 
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Are steel prices high ? 


Since 1940, the price of finished steel mill products 
has risen at an average of about 534% a year but 
the total cost per man-hour and employment costs 
per man-hour have risen more—about 714% a year. 
In spite of this, steel is one of our lowest priced 
materials. Carbon and alloy steels sell at an aver- 
age of about 8¢ a pound. 


Are steel profits too big ? 


In 1940, the steel industry earned 8.1¢ per dollar of 
sales and in only one year since—1950—has this 
rate been equaled. In 1958, the rate was 6.3%. 
The average of 1940 through 1958 has been 5.8%. 
While the steel profit rate has diminished, employ- 
ment costs per hourhave climbed rapidly—a 288% 
increase since 1940. Increases in steel prices be- 
tween 1940 and 1958 were required to pay for 
higher wages, taxes, material and other costs, and 
did not increase the rate of profit. 


United States Steel 
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MPORTANT 


in Canada 


Another important element in 
Canada’s economy—and strength— 
is her banking system, whose largest 
member (and fourth largest in North 
America) is The Royal Bank of 
Canada. If you have among your 
clients firms or individuals who wish 
to explore business and financial op- 
portunities in this fast growing coun- 
try, you are invited to call on the 
“Royal” for practical assistance and 
helpful counsel. A widespread net- 
work of “on-the-spot” branches, plus 
an alert, well-organized Business De- 
velopment Department, enables us 
to supply up-to-date information on 
specific areas and activities—com- 
plete banking facilities—and many 
specialized services outside the realm 
of routine banking. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
_,, OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 


New York Agen 

68 William St., “New York 5, N. Y. 
Over 950 branches in oem. Ste 
Caribbean area and South America. 
Offices in New York, London and Paris 
Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 4 Billion Dollars | 


19 Factors That Help to 
Hedge Against Inflation 


entitled “Security Selec- 
tion During a Period of Infla- 
tion,” by Norcross S. Tilney, editor- 
analyst, has been published by The 
Value Line Investment Survey. 

Mr. Tilney discusses the factors in 
the United States economy making 
for inflation and those working 
against it. The major part of the 
booklet presents practical considera- 
tions regarding inflation and stock 
values and covers in detail the many 
factors which the Value Line Survey 
believes afford relative attraction to 
a company as an inflation hedge. 

The booklet lists 19 such factors, 
as follows: 

(1) Large, efficient, well inte- 
grated operation. 

(2) Sales directly responsive to 
changes in personal income. 

(3) Wide profit margin. 

(4) Wages representing a small 
percentage of total cost. 

(5) Manufacture of labor-saving 
equipment. 

(6) Large capital investment re- 
quired for entry into industry. 

(7) Heavy senior capitalization. 

(8) Continuous large plow-back 


| of cash and realized earnings. 


(9) Volume of business and 
profits responsive to changes in 
money supply and money rates. 

(10) Special advantages under 


| the tax system reducing the percent- 
| age of pre-tax profits paid to the 
| Government. 


(11) Ability to acquire major raw 


| materials at assured low cost. 


“To protect you 
from further 
losses, Higgins, 
we've decided to 
wipe you out!” 


(12) Ownership of raw materials 
capable of being extracted at costs 
lower than that of the industry gen. 
erally. 

(13) Industries afforded special 
governmental protection. 

(14) Possibility of sale of com- 
pany and its assets. 

(15) Previous severe depression 
of industry. 

(16) Foreign (particularly Cana- 
dian) companies selling a major part 
of their output within the United 
States. 

(17) Absence of foreign competi- 
tion within the industry. 

(18) Fee ownership of valuable 
real estate or large tracts of land 
having development potentialities. 

(19) Relative undervaluation by 
traditional measurements. 


Labor’s Money 


in Wall Street 


Fate $16-billion of workers’ pen- 
sion money is invested in Wall 
Street corporate bonds and stocks, 
according to an article, ‘Labor's 
Money in Wall Street,” published in 
the July issue of the IJndustrial 
Bulletin, a New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor magazine. 
Pension-plan reserves, the “pool” 
for labor’s investment in Wall Street, 
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now probably contain more than $40- 
pillion—a figure larger than all the 
reserves of mutual savings banks in 
the country. 

Labor’s turn to Wall Street was 
accelerated during the war years, 
when wage increases other than 
“fringe” benefits were forbidden. 
Pension fund trustees found the 
return from stocks higher than 
those from Government or industrial 
ponds. They became acutely aware 
that an increase of 1% in fund 


earnings may mean an eventual in- 
crease of 12% to 25% in benefits 
paid to individuals. 

Today, 30% of the American labor 
force — excluding Government em- 
ployees and agricultural workers— 
is covered by pension plans. Pension 
funds are buying about a billion dol- 
lars a year more of stocks and bonds. 
By 1965, the article predicts, self- 
insured pension funds alone will own 
perhaps $20-billion worth of common 
stocks. 


High Volume of Tax Exempts 


HE tax-exempt bond market in 

April set a new issue volume 
record for a single month of $940,- 
000,000, and in the first six months 
built up a total of $4.3-billion, just 
short of last year’s all-time first half 
record of $4.4-billion. 

‘In recent years it has ceased to 
be much of a surprise when you 
mention that another record of some 
kind has been broken in the tax- 
exempt market,” said Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., in its current Mid-Year 
Survey of the Tax-Exempt Bond 
Market. 

Today’s volume of new issues is 
twice that of a decade ago, and 
1959’s first half supply kept a pres- 
sure on prices which brought yields 
to the highest point in a quarter cen- 
tury, Halsey, Stuart pointed out. 
“The range in average yield, based 
on a 20-year maturity, broadened a 
little but still was less than 14 of 
1%,” the survey said. “A year ago 
the average yield of 20-year bonds 
varied about 14 of 1%.” 

Inventories of unsold tax-exempts 
in the hands of dealers built up to a 
peak of $340,000,000 at April 24, 
making 1959 the sixth straight year 
in which the high exceeded $300,- 
000,000. Thereafter, inventories 
gradually declined to a less top- 
heavy $243,000,000 at mid-year. 
These inventory fluctuations were 
relatively narrow as compared with 
last year when the low was $155,- 
000,000 and the high set an all-time 
record of $392,000,000. 

Expectations are that the tax- 
exempt market will continue to ex- 
pand, “and there are ample and 
sound reasons for these expecta- 
tions,” the company commented. The 
survey pointed out that in the first 
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five months of 1959 voters approved 
more than $816,000,000 of new tax- 
exempt bond proposals while reject- 
ing some $219,000,000, where a year 
before they had approved $684,000,- 
000 and turned down $273,000,000. 
“And there are increasing numbers 
of projects in the works that will be 
financed by revenue bonds requiring 
no public vote,” the survey states. 
Halsey, Stuart said the outlook is 
for continued strong competition for 
funds among three principal con- 
testants—industry, 
ment sights are being raised on mod- 
ernization expenditures; the various 
states, counties, cities, and other 
governmental units, which number 
close to 100,000; and the Federal 
Treasury which, in addition to sub- 
stantial refundings, 


of 1959. 


“Further increases in volume of | 
financing may result in higher in- | 


terest costs, but the attractive yields 


already available from tax-exempt | 
bonds are making a wider and wider | 
appeal to individuals and to the | 


many institutional and corporate in- 
vestor groups,” 
mented. 


STOCK MARKET 


One day it's high, 
The next it's low; 
It's mixed, uncertain, 
Fast and slow; 

It's up; it's down, 
And I can see 

In most respects 
It's much like me. 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


where manage- 


will have to | 
raise new money estimated at from | 
$5- to $10-billion in the second half | 


the survey com- | 


oil & gas 
* play a 


LEADING ROLE 


in Canada 


Another important element in 
Canada’s economy—and strength— 
is her banking system, whose largest 
member (and fourth largest in North 
America) is The Royal Bank of 
Canada. If you have among your 
clients firms or individuals who wish 
to explore business and financial op- 
portunities in this fast growing coun- 
try, you are invited to call on the 
‘Royal’ for practical assistance and 
helpful counsel. A special Oil & Gas 
Department, a well-organized Busi- 
ness Development Department, and 
a widespread network of ‘“‘on-the- 
spot”’ branches enable us to supply 
up-to-date information on specific 
areas and activities—complete bank- 
ing facilities—and many services 
outside the realm of routine banking. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
New York Agency— 
68 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Over 950 branches in Canada, the 

=: : Caribbean area and South America. 

7 Poe Offices in New York, London and Paris. 
Correspondents the world over. 


wB:', Total Assets Exceed 4 Billion Dollars 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


$5-Billion New Cash ... Cost of Bills Up Sharply ...What About 
August Refinancing . . . No Help from Open Market Committee 
... Debt Limit Raised .. . Higher Rate on Bonds? ... Bank Loans 


Keep Rising—Investments Decline . . . Outlook 


described. by President Eisen- 

hower when he said that we now 
have “Prosperity that looks like it 
is assuming boom proportions.” Al] 
the economic indices continue to rise; 
employment registers new highs; 
unemployment shrinks more than 
seasonally; industrial activity is up 
10 percentage points from the De- 
cember level. Manufacturers’ inven- 
tories are $2-billion more than on 
the first of the year; sales of con- 
sumer goods are well above even the 
December holiday figures. 

All this strongly renews the threat 
of an inflation of the money supply 
which, if allowed to occur, would al- 
most inevitably end up in a “bust” 
such as so often historically takes 
place. 

Fortunately, the monetary man- 
agers are fully aware of the danger 
and are determined to do all in their 
power to restrict the supply of credit 
and to permit its cost to rise. Both 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board in their testimony before Con- 


Te business situation was well 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


gress have “spelled it out” in very 
clear cut terms. Like Luther, they 
could “do no otherwise.”’ It remains 
to be seen whether the lesson will 
be learned. 

Meanwhile the task: of the Trea- 
sury Department to get the new 
money needed to finance expendi- 
tures authorized by a politically- 
minded Congress, continues to be an 
increasingly troublesome problem. 


New Cash: $5-Billion 


On June 25 the Treasury an- 
nounced that it would offer $5-billion 
of new Treasury bills to cover the 
major share of cash financing needs 
for the first quarter of the fiscal 
1959-60 year. This was about $1- 
billion more than had been expected 
but the Treasury was probably 
guarding against an undue amount 
of attrition in the August 1 refi- 
nancing or hoping to somewhat les- 
sen its cash needs in the final three 
months of the current year. 

The offering consisted of $3-billion 
258-day bills maturing on March 22, 
1960, and acceptable at 100 on March 


Rising Cost of Bill Sales 


3 months 

Amt At Cost 
$1.2-billion — 3.283% 
$1.2-billion — 3.776% 
$1.2-billion — 3.281% 
$1.1-billion — 3.164% 
$1.2-billion — 2.266% 
Average for period 3.26% 
Average for previous period 2.91% 


Offered on 


6 months 

Amt At Cost 
$500,000,000 — 3.565% 
$500,000,000 — 3.486% 
$500,000,000 — 3.585% 
$500,000,000 — 3.703% 
$400,000,000 — 3.964% 
3.65 % 

3.29% 


15 in payment of taxes; also $2 
billion 366-day bills maturing on 
July 15, 1960. The latter was said 
to be the third step in the program 
looking to the eventual establish- 
ment of a pattern of 1-year maturi- 
ties on quarterly dates in January, 
April, July, and October. Both issues 
could be paid for by credit to the 
banks’ Treasury tax and loan ac 
counts. 

The 258-day bills were taken at an 
average cost to the Treasury of 
4.075%. When traded in the market 
they declined to about a 4.30% 
basis—just about what could have 
been expected as the value to banks 
of the average life of 18 to 22 days 
for the T and A accounts was esti- 
mated to be from about .20% to 
.25% and the banks—who were the 
heavy subscribers—were anxious to 
redistribute the issue as fast as pos 
sible. Furthermore the 7-day interest 
bonus, if the bills were used to pay 
taxes on March 15, made these bills 
attractive to corporations and should 
facilitate their transfer from banks 
to corporations. 

The 1-year bills were quite a dif- 
ferent story. Had the Treasury of- 
fered a 1-year certificate they would 
have been pretty well stumped to 
decide on the rate. As bills, how- 
ever, the subscribers set the rate. 
The July 15 maturity was not 
particularly desirable for corporate 
treasuries, not being a tax date. The 
resulting cost probably did not sul- 
prise the Treasury Department but 
certainly should emphasize to those 
members of Congress who are 0p 
posed to higher rates on bonds that 
their opposition can do nothing to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Yield 
Spread 
28% 
54% 
-70% 
12 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON, Manogers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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For Your Clients 


ANADIA 


Patent, Copyright 
and Trademark... 


regulations are outlined in “Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,” just published as a service to 
American executives by Canada’s First Bank. 
Many other essential subjects, including Canadian 
taxes and company formation, are discussed. 


This booklet is one of a number of B of M publi- 
cations which may help you render broader ser- 
vice to your Canadian-minded customers. For a 
free copy write on your bank letterhead to our 
nearest U.S. office or to the Business Develop- 
ment Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. * SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


750 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE ° RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 


N with exclusive 


@ Dual electronic controls to eliminate op- 
erator fatigue. 


@ Electronic foot control. 


e Patented friction disc to maintain high- 
speed under overload conditions. 


e@ Compact streamlined styling that saves 
20% counter space. 


@ Improved coin bag holder and many other 
features. 


These famous Abbott Coin Counters, leaders 
of the field for many years, have been com- 
pletely re-engineered, setting new standards 


j for speed, accuracy and ease of operation. 


ABBOTT 75N. This extra heavy duty counter 
for continuous high speed operation is rugged 
and compact. Guaranteed at more than 3000 
coins per minute. See these new Abbott Coin 
Counters. Arrange for a trial today. , 


4 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., INC. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


prevent a further rise in the cost of 
money to the Treasury. 

Actually the average cost to the 
Treasury was 4.728%. The low ag. 
cepted bid was 4.82% and subscrib. 
ers at that price got 79% of the 
amount for which they bid. Tota] 
subscriptions were $3.172-million but 
a lot of the bids were probably put 
in all the way up to a 5% rate—in 
other words they were “bids to 
miss.’’ Moreover there was evidence 
that at the last minute several much 
heavier than usual bids were re. 
ceived so it may be that the Federal 
did a little telephoning. In the “when 
issued” market these bills were 
promptly quoted below a 4.80% 
basis. 

Could anything be more indicative 


| of the state of the market? The 


Treasury ducked the responsibility 
of setting a rate by selling bills. Can 
you blame them? Now what are they 


| going to do in refunding the August 
| maturities and getting more cash in 
| September? 


Cost of Bills up Sharply 


The rising cost of bill sales is 
clearly shown in the record for the 
five weeks ending July 5, as pictured 
on page 12. 

Note the rise in the spread be- 
tween the 3-month and 6-month is- 
sues. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that corporate preference is 
for the shorter term issues. But for 


| this preference the rate for the 3- 
| month issues could hardly remain as 


low as it has been and so much below 
the rediscount rate. 
With the completion of the sale of 


| the $5-billion of bills in July the 


amount of bills outstanding has risen 
to about $37-billion, which is about 
$15-billion more than one year ago. 
How many more can be sold without 
saturating the market? The infla- 


| tionary possibility of a period of dis- 


investment in bills by corporations 


| grows increasingly obvious. 


Debt Limit Raised 


Congress did raise the debt limit 
just in time for the sale of the $5- 
billion bills. The permanent debt 
limit was set at $285-billion (the 
Treasury asked for $288-billion) and 
the temporary limit was raised to 
$295-billion to expire on June 30, 
1960. The debt subject to limitation 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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Find out... enter your tellers in 
Mosler’s 1959 Miss Drive-In Contest. 


Mosler’s contest is 

open to any woman, 

married or single, 

who works full or 

part time in a drive- 
Ran Marion F Polk in window. The rules 
Drive-In Teller 1958. for this contest are 
simple. To get entry blanks for your 


tellers, just send the coupon at right. 


A panel of judges will select three 
finalists. Their decision will be based 
on these qualities: personality, cour- 
tesy, and efficiency required for suc- 
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Is there a Queen 
in your drive-in window” 


cessful operation of a drive-in win- 
dow. The prizes: The three finalists 
receive an all-expense-paid trip to 
the ABA Convention in Florida plus 
a wardrobe from Burdine’s Sunshine 
Fashions. 


Bankers at the convention will cast 
ballots for the final winner... Miss 
Drive-In Teller 1959. The new queen 
will receive an all-expense-paid vaca- 
tion for two at the Plantation Inn, 
Ocho Rios, Jamaica, B.W.I. 


Write today for enough entry 
blanks for all your drive-in tellers. 
*Drive-In Teller at People’s National Bank. 


The MOSLER Safe Co. 
320 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 1, N. Y. 


Please send me___entry blanks 
for Mosler’s 1959 Miss Drive-In 
Teller Contest. 


YOUR NAME. 


ZONE______STATE. 
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Tokyo Tower — 1092.5 ft. 


The financing of the construc- 
tion project for the world’s 
highest tower was largely un- 
dertaken by the Bank That 
Serves Progress. 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, 
LTD. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
155 branches throughout Japan 
Cable Address: CHYODABANK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


| was pretty close to $285-billion at 
the end of June so Congress acted 


just in time. 
Actually the notion of a debt limit 


| remains as indefensible as ever since 


it is Congress itself which authorizes 
the enormous expenditures which 
make it necessary for the Treasury 
to get the money to pay for them. 
If Congress wants the debt to de- 


| cline, it is up to them to either in- 
| crease taxes or spend less. The re- 
sponsibility is entirely theirs. 


| Higher Rate on Bonds? 


The debates in Congress, apropos 
of permitting a higher rate of in- 
terest on any offerings of Govern- 
ment bonds as well as on Savings 
Bonds, make unpleasant reading. Al- 
ternative proposals such as instruc- 
tions to the Federal Reserve banks 
to buy long-term bonds are evi- 
dence of a distressing unawareness 
as to the inflationary effects of 
such action. Other suggestions were 
equally futile. Most of them are 
merely an attempt to find some com- 
promise between what is thought to 
be politically advantageous and what 
is financially sound. 

The facts are simple. The Trea- 
sury cannot sell any maturity longer 
than five years unless the rate of 
return is raised well above 41%. If 
they cannot, then they must put suc- 


| cessively higher rates on the shorter 
| maturities. Witness the 4.73% rate 


which was paid for the 1-year bill 
and the subsequent market around 
4.80%. Furthermore, unless the rate 
on Savings Bonds is raised, sales are 
sure to diminish sharply. 

At long last the Ways and Means 
Committee finally agreed on a bill 
which authorized the President to 
remove interest rate ceilings when- 
ever he finds such a step is required 
in the national interest. What a 
splendid example of “passing the 
buck!” The bill also suggested that 
the Federal Reserve give considera- 
tion to the purchase of long-term 
bonds. 

Like the conception of a debt 
limit, a restriction on the rate of 
interest on Government bonds was 
never a practical idea. It should be 
entirely eliminated. To repeat, why 
should Congress hamstring the Trea- 
sury when it is Congress which 
makes it necessary for the Treasury 
to get the money? 


What About the August 
Refinancing? 


$13.5-billion 154% certificates ma- 
ture on August 1. Only about $5.2- 
billion are held outside of the Federal 
Reserve banks. But what will those 
holders take in exchange if heavy 
attrition is to be avoided? True, there 
is no limit on the rate if the ma- 
turity is five years or less, but what 
rate would persuade the maturity 
holders to extend their maturity 
even that far? Five percent for 4% 
years when 4.80% is available for 


Outlook 


| WHAT the outlook is for the Gov- 
| ernments market can be summed up 
| in very few words. Nobody really 
| wants to buy any. Also as far as the 
| banks are concerned they have no 
| money to buy any. Luckily not too 
| many holders wanted to sell. Other- 
| wise the market could not possibly 


have done even as well as it did dur- 
ing June. Selling dried up and for 


| the first half of the month prices 


held fairly well. Later new lows were 
recorded for a number of issues. 
Now what? With a 1-year bill cost- 


| ing the Treasury nearly 434% and 


with even the bills maturing on 
March 22 available at 4.30% who 
would buy a bond unless it were non- 
callable and had at least a 5% cou- 
pon? 


Even if Congress releases the 


Treasury from any restriction on 
the rate, the shortage of the supply 
of credit in relation to current de- 
mand will continue to increase the 
cost. 

Economic forecasters do talk about 
a slowing up in the demand for 
credit but do not seem to expect any 
real let up for the balance of the 
current year. 

If you get tired of reading what 
some of our legislators in Washing- 
ton think would better the situation, 
get a copy of Alice in Wonderland, 
which makes just as much sense. 
When politics and sound financial 
judgement get put in the same pot 
the result is not digestible. 

In short even higher interest rates 
and lower prices for Government 
issues seem almost inevitable. 
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one year? If Congress passes the 
proposed bill to raise the rate on 
ponds it might be possible to put out 
some long-term bonds. Insurance 
companies and pension funds might 
like a 5% bond in the 10 to 15-year 
range. The midnight oil in the Trea- 
sury Department certainly will be 
burning up before the question is 
finally decided. 

Moreover, early in September an- 
other $2.5- to $3-billion more cash 
will be needed, and there are over 
$8-billion of maturities in November. 


There certainly has been no letup in | 
the problems of the Treasury De- | 


partment. 


No Help from Open Market 
Committee 
For the period from June 3 to July 


1 the OMC only added $232,000,000 | 


to the Federal portfolio. As the gold 


stock declined $376,000,000 and cir- | 
culation increased $217,000,000, you | 
can see that the purchases were only | 
about one-third of the drain on bank | 


reserves. 
However the float averaged nearly 


$1-billion for the period, so that the | 


member banks were able to prevent 
their “negative reserve’’ 


of about $500,000,000 for the month. 

Nevertheless it is clear that the 
monetary authorities had no inten- 
tion whatsoever of easing the credit 
position even with the Treasury fi- 
nancing in prospect, and they were 


continuing to hold a tight rein on | 


the credit supply. 


Bank Loans Keep Rising— 
Investments Decline 


From May 27 to June 24 the total 
of loans (adj.) reported by the re- 
porting member banks rose: over 
$1.3-billion and commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural loans ac- 
counted for nearly $1-billion of the 
increase. Some of the rise came from 
mid-month borrowing for tax pay- 
ments and may be temporary but 
there was a steadily increasing de- 
mand from industry as inventories 
were rising, while both real estate 
and consumer loans continued to 
record weekly increases. 

As nothing was done by the mone- 
tary authorities to supply any addi- 
tional credit, the banks were forced 
to sell securities in order to meet the 
demand for loans so that their in- 
vestments declined about $1.380-bil- 
lion of which $1.234-billion were 
Government issues. 
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More than check paper... 


THE 

WAVY LINES ® 
AND THE NAME 
BASKETWEAVE ® 
AND THE 
DISTINCTIVE 


BASKETWEAVE LINES 


ARE 


The experience of years of manufacturing 
stability... 
service—these are some of the factors that 


. continued growth... 


have influenced banks and corporations to 
specify La Monte Safety Paper for checks. 


Capacity and ''know-how” are as essential 
as materials and machinery. So, too, are the 
skills of those who operate the equipment. 


These elements are all inherent in 
La Monte Safety Paper... 


much a part of the product as its color, 


they are as 


sensitivity, strength or design. 


LA MONTE TRADE-MARKS. 


GEORGE 


LAMONTE & SON e NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


ONDS offered publicly in the 

first half of 1959 were some- 

what lower in volume than 
last year. They totaled $8.8-billion 
for 1,058 issues. The comparable 
1958 figures were $9.6-billion, repre- 
senting 1,277 flotations. But this 
year there were only 369 housing 
loans, accounting for $1.1-billion out 
of the aggregate, while last year’s 
housing offerings came to $1.2-bil- 
lion, representing 478 issues. 

State and municipal offerings were 
ahead of last year. As of June 30, 
they totaled $4.9-billion for the year, 
compared with $4.6-billion in the 
like 1958 period and with $3.6-bil- 
lion in the first half of 1957. 

Second and third in importance in 
the bond market in the first half of 
1959 were public utilities and the 
Home Loan banks. The former group 
rolled up a total of $872,700,000, 
against $1.7-billion in 1958 and $1.7- 
billion in the first six months of 
1957. The Home Loan banks’ share 
was $419,000,000, $456,000,000, and 
$738,000,000, respectively. 

Despite the summer lull, there was 
a surprisingly good tone in the tax- 
exempt markets, even though prices 
at times retreated somewhat. Insti- 
tutional buyers were active, and in- 
dividual buyers were on hand to take 
up the offerings. Because of lower 
prices, yields improved. For exam- 
ple, Hawaiis were offered to yield 
4.1% and the new Fairbanks, Alaska, 
revenue obligations were offered to 
yield 4.8%, if held to maturity in 
1981. 


The Equity Markets 


Wall Street brokers have very 
little to complain about these days. 
Transactions in the first six months 
of this year were 48.6% ahead of 
1958. The New York Stock Ex- 
change reported that 442,703,739 
shares were traded in that period, 
against 297,846,276 shares last year. 
The average number of shares traded 
daily rose to 3,513,522 from 2,363,- 
859 shares a year earlier. 
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Volume on the American Stock 
Exchange was equally impressive. 
For the first half of the year, stock 
trading totaled 225,370,227 shares, 
which was far greater than the 89,- 
613,662 shares of the like period of 
1958. 

Trading on all exchanges was 
helped by a greater supply of equi- 
ties, for which the managements of 
the exchanges were striving for 
some time. Offerings of new stock 
in the first half of 1959 jumped to 
$705,958,000, representing 128 flota- 
tions. This compares with just $372,- 
795,000 for 42 issues in the first half 
of 1958. 

The increase is due almost en- 
tirely to a gain in industrial financ- 
ing. This may tie in with the greater 
capital expenditures this year which 
have been reported by both govern- 
ment and private sources. Industrial 
financing in the first six months 
totaled $342,796,000 out of the total, 
compared with only $40,969,000 in 
the first half of 1958. The industrial 
flotations for the first part of the 
year were the largest in more than 
10 years for the period. 

An almost equal volume of new 
offerings was made by the public 
utilities. They accounted for $339,- 
871,000 of the total volume so far 
this year, compared with $320,238,- 
000 in the first half of 1958 and with 
$185,581,000 in 1957. 


Reasons for Financing 


At the time of a stable dollar, in 
the 1920s and before, the need for 
financing arose as new businesses 
and inventions made their appear- 
ance and as the population increased. 
Today, three other major factors are 
prevalent. 

One is inflation. A machine which 
was acquired in 1940, especially in 
the heavy industries, costs three 
times more today than it did then. 

Second is technological progress. 


“There has been a “break-through” 


in so many fields that machines 
which previously had an economical 


life of 10 and 20 years, are econom- 
ically obsolete today in a fraction 
of those periods. 

Third is the pressure for a higher 
standard of living. It is being ex- 
erted by the labor unions, by high 
taxes, by executives and people who 
are generally pinched by high taxes 
and by higher costs all around. 

The antiquated tax structure of 
the United States makes no allow- 
ance, or very little allowance for 
these factors, compared with other 
industrial countries of the world 
The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives has 
scheduled hearings to start early in 
November with a view of revising 
the tax laws next year. 

Other countries have taken cog- 
nizance of the fact that new in- 
proved machinery cannot be pur- 
chased out of depreciation reserves 
which allow only a write-off of the 
original purchase price in say, 1940. 

Much of the volume in the invest- 
ment markets today is due to these 
circumstances. There is that con- 
stant pressure of keeping up with 
foreign and domestic competition. 
There is that necessity for new ma- 
chines, for higher salaries, for fringe 
benefits, such as pensions and re- 
tirement plans, vacations and sick 
pay which drive industry into the 
investment markets and into short- 
term and long-term borrowings of 
other types. 

Granted that nothing is perma- 
nent. Granted that one blacksmith 
has been replaced by 20 automobile 
mechanics. Granted that one tele- 
vision set and one automatic dish- 
washer make work for a number of 
repair people, but in the process 
there is a constant dilution of in- 
trinsic values. We have to reckon 
with these factors in planning our 
daily lives, now and in the future. 

The erosion of the industrial in- 
come dollar has been much greater 
and the performance of the invest: 
ment markets should be considered 
in this perspective. 
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iret and Advisory Directors 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President, 
Broniff International Airways 


NATHAN ADAMS* 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Boord 


JOE AGEE* 
Senior Vice President 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 


Chairman, Loon Committee 


H. W. BASS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Harry Bass Drilling Co. 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


ROSSER J. COKE 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


CARR P. COLLINS 


Chairman of the Board, 


Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 


J. B. DONOVAN* 
President, 
Donovan Manufacturing Co, 


EARL FAIN* 


Investments 


HANS C. GLITSCH 
President, 
Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc, 


R. A. GOODSON 
Vice President 
and General Manager, 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 


Texas Area 


W. A. GREEN, JR.* 


Investments 


S. J. HAY 
Chairman of the Board, 
Great National 
Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Chairman of the Board, 
Higginbothom-Bailey Co. 


JOSEPH L. HIGGINBOTHAM* 


Vice President, 
Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. 


ROY W. HILL* 
President, 
Radio City Distributing Co, 


ERNEST HUNDAHL* 
Manager, Southwest Division, 
United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company and Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Associotion 


T. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Manager, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


JOHN J. KETTLE 


Senior Vice President 


LOUIE KIMPLE* 


President, Dixie Wax Paper Co. 


ERNEST L. KURTH* 


President, Southland Paper Mills, 


Lufkin, Texos 


WALTER W. LECHNER* 


Oil Production 


EUGENE McELVANEY 
Senior Vice President 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor, Inc. 


Cc. A. MANGOLD, JR.* 


Investments 


A. D. MARTIN 
President, Centro! Engineering 
ond Supply Co. 


HARRY S$. MOSS 


Independent Oil Operator 


WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President, 
William F. Neale & Co, 


J. B. O'HARA 
Chairman of the Board, 
Dr Pepper Co. 


HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, 
Higginbotham-Pearlstone 
Hardware Co. 


G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 
Vitotic Battery Co., Inc. 


H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co. 


N. P. POWELL 
Oil and Investments, 
Tyler, Texas 


W. L. PREHN* 


Investments 


HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Schoellkopt Co 


J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 


Investments 


E. SHELTON 


Choirmon of the Board, Dallas 


Federal Savings & Loon Association 


R. H. STEWART, JR. 


Investments 


4. C. TENISON* 


Investments 


ROGER L. TENNANT* 


Investments 


ARCH S$. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Worehouse Co., Lubbock, 
Texes 


JACK C. VAUGHN 


President, Spartan Drilling Co., Inc., 


and Spartan National Life 
Insurance Co. 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great American 
Reserve Insurance Co, 


ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Great National Life 
Insurance Co. 


JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co, 


BEN H. WOOTEN 


President 


TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President, 
American Liberty Oil Co, 


* Advisory Directors 


84th year of growth 
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ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States 

Government Obligations. 
Public Housing 

Authority Obligations 

(Fully Guaranteed). 
State, County and 

Municipal Bonds . 
Other Bonds . SEF 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 


$112,475,856.66 


1.319,973.85 


26,477,247.16 


Commodity Loans 

Income Accrued . 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Banking House and Equipment 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 
Reserved for Contingencies 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. 
Deferred Income 


$ 26,000,000.00 
34,000,000.00 
6,443,113.82 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual . . . 


U. S. Government 


$528,267,208.91 
185,781,064.54 
11,057,940.44 


$221,383,478.59 


143,273,077.97 
3,514,060.00 
1,800,000.00 
422,818,824.59 
2,680,65 1.16 
3,791, 704.47 
2,543,542.45 
8,535,228.94 
303,584.43 


$810,644,152.60 


$ 66,1443,113.82 
$,8147,666.21 
5,094,996.86 
2,608,619.37 
2,543,542.45 


725,106,213.89 
$810,644,152.60 


The major difference between banks of today 
is the way people are treated. 
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Customer Gets His Teeth 
Into the Matter 


A CUSTOMER at Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Savannah, 
Ga., really got his teeth into the mat- 
ter of credentials. 

The customer, who prefers to be 
nameless, presented a Government 
check for cashing. When asked for 
identification, he assured teller Mary 
Neatherly that he could verify the 
veteran’s identification number on the 
check. 

Without further ado, he whipped 
out his GI dental plate and proudly 
pointed to the corresponding veteran’s 
number that was stamped there. 

The teller cashed the check. 


About People 


Dr. W. Bay IRVINE, president. 
Marietta (Ohio) College, becomes a 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
director. 


RUSSELL A. BLANCHARD, executive 
vice-president, Georgia Railroad 
Bank and Trust Company, Augusta, 
is named “outstanding alumnus” of 
Augusta College. 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON, III, 
comes. vice-president, American 
Fletcher National Bank, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


RUSSELL G. SMITH, executive vice- 
president, Bank of America, San 
Francisco, retires but remains on ad- 
visory council of board and retains 
directorates on bank’s international 
subsidiaries. 


WILLIAM S. Pierick fills newly 
created post of controller, Mortgage 
Associates, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROBERT E. MUNROE, vice-president, 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, Mass., becomes board mem- 
ber. WINTHROP B. WALKER, from 
vice-president, Canal National Bank, 
Portland to Rockland-Atlas as ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 
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BEN P. CORDELL, for 21 years 
president of Florida Bank and Trust 
Company, Daytona Beach, retires. 
STANLEY A, TAYLOR succeeds him. 
ROLAND D. BARZE, assistant cashier, 
retires after 15 years with bank; F. 
B. Orr, vice-president, retires after 
27 years with bank. 


CARROLL E. PRATER, senior vice- 
president, Chicago National Bank, 
fills director’s post held until re- 
cently by the late CHARLES Roy 
MCELDOWNEY, vice-chairman. 


WALTER R. WILLIAMS, JR., from 
vice-president and treasurer, to 
president, Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York, succeeding the 
late J. WILBUR LEWIS; Ross D. HILL, 
vice-president, also becomes treas- 
urer. 


DwIGHt J. TOWNSEND becomes 
vice-president, The Oglesby-Barnitz 
Bank and Trust Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


WILLIAM NEUMANN, JR., becomes 
president, Provident Institution for 
Savings, Jersey City, N. J., succeed- 
ing the late KARL SCHWOTZER. 


Cart A. BIMSON is endorsed for 
A.B.A. vice-presidency by Nevada 
Bankers Association. A similar en- 
dorsement of the Valley National 
Bank (Ariz.) president by the New 
Jersey Bankers Association was re- 
ported in last month’s BANKING. 


Epcar A. O’NEIL, president of 
Hoggson Brothers, bank builders, is 
named Adviser on Atomic Energy 
by Governor Meyner of New Jersey. 


ARTHUR FOWLER, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 
Mo. 


JOHN J. BALLES, from vice-presi- 


, dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 


land, to vice-president, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


Compiled by Marguerite A. Beck 


JAMES F. McCArRTHY, head of pub- 
lic relations and advertising depart- 
ment, County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y., becomes vice-presi- 
dent. 


WILLIAM F. SCHREIBER becomes 
vice-president, Erie County Savings 
Bank, Buffalo, New York. 


WILLIAM H. LANTZ, Chase Man- 
hattan (New York) vice-president, 
is elected president of Forex Club of 
America, national organization of 
more than 200 banks dealing in 
foreign exchange. 


JAMES E. FoLey becomes advertis. 
ing manager, Lincoln National Bank 
and Trust Company, Syracuse, New 
York. 


JOHN D. HERBERT becomes execu: 
tive vice-president and mortgage of- 
ficer, Exeter (N.H.) Banking Com: 
pany. 


Bankers Awarded 


E. J. Questa, right, president, First Na 
tional Bank of Nevada, receives honor 
ary degree from University of Nevada 
president, Dr. Charles J. Armstrong 


Car and gown were once again 
donned by E. J. Questa, president, 
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FRANK LANGSTROM, JR., and 
STEWART E. MCFADDEN, both be- 
come vice-presidents and assistant 
trust officers, National Bank of De- 
troit, Mich. 


HENRY E. LEE, vice-chairman, and 
SANFORD B. FRANK, auditor, both re- 
tire from National Boulevard Bank 
of Chicago. 


EDWARD C. JONES, executive vice- 
president and general manager, Iowa 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., be- 
comes director, First National Bank 
of Mason City, Ia. 


J. FRED JANSSEN, JR., Bank of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, becomes  vice- 
president. 


DALE PUCKETT, from art director, 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., advertising 
agency, Los Angeles, to art director, 
Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles. 


Honorary Doctorates 
First National Bank of Nevada, when 


he appeared at the University of 
Nevada’s 69th commencement to be 
awarded an honorary doctorate in 
banking and finance. 

Other bankers recently to receive 
high scholastic honors were HENRY A. 
LESLIE, trust officer, Birmingham 
(Ala.) Trust National Bank, who re- 
ceived an honorary law doctorate from 
Yale University; FRANK L. KING, 
board chairman, Firstamerica Corpora- 
tion and president, California Bank, 
Los Angeles, who received an honor- 
ary law doctorate from the University 
of Southern California; JAMES P. 
Hickock, president, First National 
Bank in St. Louis, who received an 
honorary law doctorate from West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo.; and Ep- 
WARD BALL, trustee of the Alfred I. 
DuPont Estate and a director of the 
Florida National group of banks, re- 
ceived an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree from the University of Miami. 
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First of 
Boston 


BEFORE the United States became 
a nation; before Boston became a city 
—while Paul Revere was turning out 
teapots and creamers—a bank was 
started in Boston. 

On opening day, the bank had $1 
worth of candles for lighting; two 
trunk-size cast iron chests to serve as 
vaults; several Dickensian stools for 
bookkeeping; a bell to warn of fire or 
robbery—and the supreme confidence 
of men unafraid of matching Yankee 
ingenuity, know-how, and determina- 
tion against the world. 

At the end of the first business 
week, the iron chests contained $26,- 
429.21 in deposits. In elegant quill-pen 
script, its account books contained 


ROBERT L. BLUE, president and 
manager of insurance firm, joins 
board of Metropolitan Bank of 
Miami, Fla. 


EDWARD W. NIPPERT, vice-presi- 
dent and director, Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
becomes board chairman, Miami 
University at Oxford, Ohio. 


LESTER H. EMPEY becomes senior 
vice-president, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. 


H. B. McDOwWELL, JR., president, 
McDowell National Bank, Sharon, 
Pa., becomes member of the Young 
Presidents Organization. 


L. B. AcHorR, from chairman and 
president, District National Bank of 
Chicago, to vice-president, Live Stock 
National Bank of Chicago. 


JOHN E. Krout, attorney, becomes 
vice-president, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Saving Fund Society. 


MARSHALL A. WARSHAUER, trust 


names of men to be associated forever 
with the American Revolution—Revere, 
Dawes, Hancock, Knox, Bullfinch and 
Copley. 

Thus began the First NATIONAL 
BANK OF Boston. Celebrating the 
175th anniversary of its founding this 
summer, it stands as one of the oldest 
banks in North America, one of the 
largest banks in New England, and 
a leader in the international field of 
banking. 

First of BosToN was one of the 
first of the nation’s banks to enter the 
“register check” field; the factoring 
business; to offer a freight payment 
plan; and, since 1955, to offer “check 
credit.” 


officer, also becomes vice-president, 
National Boulevard Bank of Chicago; 
ARTHUR H. KorRN, from assistant 
auditor to auditor. 


ALEXANDER MACLACHLAN joins 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Fairfield County, Stamford, Conn., 
as associate director of advertising 
and public relations. 


JOHN Horn, trust officer, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, becomes vice-president. 


JuLEs A. FALLEUR, from assistant 
vice-president to vice - president, 
First National Bank in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 


WILLIAM J. C. HUGHSON, WILLIAM 
T. RISKIE, HENRY D. SATTERFIELD, 
all become assistant vice-presidents, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) National Bank. 


GERALD M. ANDERSON, from ex- 
ecutive vice-president to president, 
Montgomery County (Pa.) Bank 
and Trust Company, Norristown, 
succeeding the late MELVIN L. CARL. 
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DAI-ICHI BANK. 
LTD 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office : 


a 


FACTUAL 
APPRAISALS 


for every valuation need 


@ Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss 


@ Property, cost and 
general accounting 


@ Corporation finance 
@ Legal requirements 
@ Purchase or sale 


Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Offices — Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


| PERSHING, JR., 


Nem R. CAMPBELL, agricultural 
authority, becomes vice-president 
at First Western Bank and Trust 
Company, Fresno, Calif. JoHN 
Boyce-SMITH becomes vice-president 
at bank’s San Francisco headquar- 
ters. 


EDWARD A. BECKER, senior vice- 
president, Continental National 
Bank, Lincoln, Nebr., retires after 
44 years with bank but remains on 
board. 


T. B. HOPKINS, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank, Fort Worth, 
Tex., retires after 45 years in bank- 
ing. 


FRANK C. RATHJE, former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and of the Illinois Bankers 
Association, recently did the honors 
and was honored at the 75th 
anniversary of St. Johns Military 
Academy, Delafield, Wis., from 


which he was graduated in 1903. 
Mr. RATHJE, also former president 
of Mutual National Bank of Chi- 
cago and the Chicago City Bank 
| and Trust Co., and now a practicing 
| lawyer, reviewed the school’s cadets, 


received a citation, was feted with 


| a reception, unveiled a portrait, and 


put a wreath on the grave of the 


| academy’s founder. 


Guy M. Royce, from assistant 


| vice - president to vice - president, 
| Long Island Trust Company, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


Dr. LLoyd S. MICHAEL joins State 
Bank and Trust Company, Evanston, 


Ill., as director. 


R. ESTEVES, JOHN 
both become vice- 
Government  Develop- 


Dr. VERNON 


presidents, 


| ment Bank for Puerto Rico. 


HARRY T. BELCHER, vice-president, 


| retires from Security First National 


Bank, Claremont, Calif., after 59 


years of banking. 


ROBERT W. BROWN, CHARLES R. 
Dopson, JAMES B. MEARS, C. F. 
SCHWAN, all become vice-presidents 
at California Bank, Los Angeles. 


MURRAY KYGER, president, First 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., is 
appointed member of Policy Com- 
mittee, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Banker Tours Russia; 
Sees One Hope 


Mr. Neal scans a copy of Pravda which 
he brought back from behind the Iron 
Curtain 


A NORTH CAROLINA banker who 
went to Russia to see and learn about 
the Russian people said he came home 
convinced of three things. 

William H. Neal, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, spent 10 
days behind the Iron Curtain. He said 
his three convictions are: 

(1) that if we Americans could 
somehow “get around” the Russian 
government and communicate directly 
with the Russian people, we would not 
have the difficult international situa- 
tion as it is today; 

(2) that life in Russia today is far 
better than it has ever been, but still 
remains a completely regimented so- 
ciety; 

(3) that although Russian leaders 
have “liberalized” many things at home 
and internationally, their communist 
policy of world domination has not 
changed one iota. 

“The Russian people don’t want a 
war,” he said, “because they have seen 
too much war already.” Mr. Neal said 
his tour of Russia had given him the 
feeling that “if we could get to the 
people, our problems would be solved.” 
The ever-present roadblock to this ob- 
jective is the Russian government, he 
observed. “The Russian people have no 
voice in their government.” 

The way to communicate with the 
Russian people is for more 
Americans to go to Russia as tourists, 
he said. “The more American people 
who go, the more we can begin to work 
out our problems. 

“Tt’s not difficult to travel in Russia 
as a tourist. Travel restrictions have 
been greatly liberalized, visas are easily 
obtained and the tourist gets the ‘red 
carpet’ treatment.” 
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Get Free 


for Your 


Directors 


DOES EACH MEMBER 
OF YOUR BOARD OWN 
A COPY OF A BANK 
DIRECTOR’S JOB? 


HOW TO GET FREE 
COPIES FOR NEW 
AND OLD DIRECTORS 


HOW TO BUY IT FOR 
EVERY DIRECTOR ON 
YOUR BOARD 
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A 
BANK DIRECTOR’S 


Job 


Legal Responsibilities 
Care and Diligence 
Overall Policy 
Lending Policy 
Investment Policy 

The Trust Department 


Consumer and Mortgage Credit 


Personnel 


Earnings, Expenses and Dividends 
Internal Controls 

Finding New Customers 

Directors’ Examinations 

But Let Management Manage 


Directors’ Retirement 


The demand for this publication has been so heavy, that more than 
40,000 directors own it today. 


Now in its fifth printing, this 50-page, 6” x 9” booklet covers just 
about every facet of director interest and tells in a straight-to-the- 
point, simple manner how board directors can best serve banks. 


Your NEW directors (as well as those who have served for some 
time), will find A BANK DIRECTOR’S JOB extremely valuable as 
a guide to responsibilities and performances in every department of 
banking. 


@ Type a list of your directors’ names, 
@ include their home addresses (zone numbers too), 


@ send list to BANKING (Circulation), The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Names should be listed for only those directors who are not now 
enjoying the benefits of a subscription to BANKING magazine. A 
group of 4 or more subscriptions carries a rate of only $4 per year 
each, against the regular single rate of $5. 


Circulation will process your group of subscriptions to start with 
the next issue of BANKING, and will send one free copy of A BANK 
DIRECTOR’S JOB to each name you list. 


Drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead to enter your order for one 
or more copies of A BANK DIRECTOR’S JOB at 85c each (in New 
York City, add 3% sales tax). 


B ANKIN AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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main street (contd) 


GEORGE H. CoOPPERS, president and 
director, National Biscuit Company, 
becomes Bankers Trust Company 
(New York) director. 


C. E. McCartuy, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Bank of America, Sacramento. 


FRANCIS S. BAER, from director 
and member, executive and trust 
committees, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, to board chairman, First 
Western Bank and Trust Company, 
San Francisco, succeeding MONT E. 


MCMILLEN, who continues as presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. 


E. S. LEE, from vice-president to 
senior vice-president, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


ALAN HOMANS, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLAND PIEROTTI, assistant to 
the president, Bank of America, San 
Francisco, becomes coordinator of 
international banking activities for 
the bank. 


JOSEPH W. SIMPSON, JR., execu- 
tive vice-president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee, be- 
comes director. 


HAROLD S. MUSK, JR., becomes ag. 
sistant vice-president, South Caro. 
lina National Bank, Charleston. 


WILLIAM NEUMANN, JR., from ex. 
ecutive committee member, Proyj. 
dent Institution for Savings. 


SAUL B. KLAMAN, from econonist, 
National Association of Mutual Say. 
ings Banks, headquarters, New York 
City, to director of research. 


ROBERT S. CLARK becomes as. 
sistant president and mortgage of. 
ficer, City Savings Bank of Brook. 
lyn, N. Y. 


JAMES E. Brown, B. W. DuRHaw, 
WILLIAM G. MOoRE, JR., all become 
vice-presidents at Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


State Association Presidents—1959-60 


Top, left to right: MICHIGAN: E. Davison Potter, president, City Bank and Trust Company, Jackson; IDAHO: John A, 

Schoonover, president, First National Bank of Boise; WEST VIRGINIA: Elmer W. Cook, president, The First Clark Na- 

tional Bank, Northfork. Bottom, left to right: NEW HAMPSHIRE: John D. Herbert, vice-president and mortgage officer, 

The Exeter Banking Company; MAINE: Erwin S, Anderson, president, Merchants National Bank, Bangor; WYOMING; 
Jack Devereaux, president, First State Bank of Newcastle 
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Kentucky Banker Buys 


Another Life Insurance Co. 


GaRVICE D. KINCADD, board chairman 
of Central Bank of Lexington, Ky., has 
made another purchase of a major 
financial institution, according to Ros- 
erT E. LAYMAN, Central Bank’s presi- 
dent. 

Mr. KINCAID, who holds major inter- 
est and serves on the boards of 11 Ken- 
tucky banks, as president of Kentucky 
Finance Company, also in Lexington, is 
negotiating purchase of Kentucky Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, Anchor- 
age, Ky. 

Mr. KINCAID is also president of 
Cardinal Life Insurance Company, and 
has interest in several Kentucky radio 
stations and newspapers. He recently 
purchased the million-dollar Fincastle 
building in Louisville, and has an- 
nounced plans for establishing a new 
bank in that city. 


JOSEPH ROSENBLATT, president, | 


The Eimco Corp., Salt Lake City, 


Utah, becomes director, Federal Re- | 


serve Bank of San Francisco. 


ROBERT B. BELLOWS becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Home State 
Bank of Crystal Lake, Ill.; O’DEAN 


G. Cross becomes cashier; PAUL H. | 


FREDERICK becomes vice-president; 
RALPH T. GREENER becomes assis- 
tant vice-president. 


JUAN LABADIE EURITE becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Government 
Development Bank for Puerto Rico. 


PAuL D. Dopps, senior vice-presi- 
dent, retires from Security First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FRANK KING and JOHN A. STEVEN- 
SON both become board members, 
First National Bank of Laramie, 
Wyo. Mr. STEVENSON, former state 
senator, is an active executive com- 
mittee member of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association. 


EpwarpD W. FUDGE becomes vice- 
president, Middlesex County Na- 
tional Bank, Everett, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HEIDRICH, vice-presi- 
dent, retires after over 30 years with 
the Bank of Delaware, Wilmington. 


RALPH F. BAGWELL, from vice- 
President, Bank of Virginia, to vice- 
President, South Carolina National 
Bank. 
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AUSTRALIA OFFERS 
opportunities for industries 


United States investment in Australian industry already totals 
over 500 million dollars. With its rapidly expanding local market 
and proximity to South-East Asian markets, Australia continues 
to provide opportunities for industries. 

If you are inter- 
ested in Australia 
and require indus- 
trial, economic, or 
market information, 
you are invited to 
use the compre- 
hensive facilities of 
the Bank of New 
South Wales, the 
oldest and largest 

commercial bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 1,000 branches and agencies. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
International Division — John W. McEwen, Manager. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON PROMPT, EFFICIENT, COURTEOUS SERVICE. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life Accident Group Fire Marine Automobile Casualty Bonds 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities 
Obligations of Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 


RESOURCES 


1959 


. $179,460,967.04 
175,216,931.09 
14,423,673.31 
69,565,878.38 
__1,447,615.00 


$440,115,064.82 


Loans and Discounts . : 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . a 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and 


Fixtures, etc. 


Interest Earned Not edad 


Customers’ Liability Under 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


TOTAL . 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Interest, 


LIABILITIES 


501,042,200.73 
1,500,000.00 


13,233,505.60 
4,274,131.78 


5,196,870.39 
$965,361,773.32 


. $ 20,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 


Taxes, etc. 


Discount Collected Not Earned 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Deposits—Demand . 


—Public Funds . 


22,755,011.19 $ 72,755,011.19 


6,031,835.20 
6,493,394.52 
5,196,870.39 


. $516, 596, 715. 14 


260,206,901.83 
98,081,045.05 


874,884,662.02 


TOTAL . 


LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD 
Chairman 

DON H. WAGEMAN 
Chairman, 
Executive Committee 

FRANK E. JEROME 
President 

WELLWOOD E. BEALL 


Senior Vice-President, Boeing 


Airplane Company, Seattle 
HENRY BRODERICK 
President, Henry Broderick, 
Inc., Seattle 
FRANK H. BROWNELL, JR. 
Vice-President 
CHARLES F. CLISE 


DIRECTORS 


L. C. HENRY 
President, H. C. Henry 
Investment Co., Seattle 
CHARLES H. INGRAM 
Director, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Tacoma 
WILLIAM M. JENKINS 


$965,361,773.32 


W. G. REED 
Chairman, Simpson Timber 
Company, Seattle 

VOLNEY RICHMOND, JR. 
President, 
Northern Commercial Co., 
Seattle 

WILBUR W. SCRUBY 


President, First National Bank Seattle 


of Everett, Everett 

ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

RICHARD E. LANG 
President, Lang & Co., 
Seattle 


President, Securities Mortgage pysseLt MILLER 


Co., Seattle 
JOEL E. FERRIS 
Spokane 
O. D. FISHER 
Chairman, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle 


85 Offices FY 
serving this YF, 
Busy Corner 7 


of America 


Executwe Vice-President, 


Pacific Gamble Robinson Co., 


Seattle 
B. A. PERHAM 


President, Perham Fruit Corp., 


Yakima 


ALFRED SHEMANSKI 
President, Eastern Outfitting 
Co., Seattle 

WILLIAM S. STREET 


President, Frederick & Nelson, 


Seattle 

ELBRIDGE H. STUART 

irman, Carnation 

Company, Los Angeles 

J. A. SWALWELL 
Seattle 

GEORGE VAN WATERS 
Chairman, Van Waters & 
Rogers, Inc., Seattle 

KATHERYN WILSON 
Director, Sumpson Timber 
Company, Seattle 


4 SEATTLE- FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CLIFFORD H. HYETT, vice-president, 
DETROIT (Mich.) BANK AND 
COMPANY, retires after 48 years ip 
banking. 


CHARLES C. GOODFELLOW, GLEN K, 
GREEN, and DAvip C. POWERS, all be. 
come vice-presidents at First Na. 
tional City Trust Company, New 
York City. 


Don L. DORMER, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Cen- 
tral Valley National Bank, Oakland, 
Calif. 


EDWIN B. JONES becomes assistant 
vice-president, The Michigan Bank, 
Detroit. 


WILLIAM R. WHITE, attorney of 
record, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York City, becomes as. 
sistant vice-president. 


WILLIAM HAACKE, president, H&H 
Machine and Motor Company, 
GEORGE LEDBETTER, president, Jeleco 
Corporation, and MAx GERMAN, 
president, Max German Packing 
Company, all become directors, 
Lindell Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


NABAC Changes Name, 
Elects Gibson President 


EFFECTIVE July 1, the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers became ABAC, The Asso- 
ciation for Bank Audit and Control. 

The new name was approved at a 
special meeting in Chicago. Two other 
changes gave the association a more 
definitive statement of purpose and al- 
lowed each of the more than 5,500 
member banks to vote. Voting power 
was previously in the hands of confer- 
ence presidents. 

Election of Malcolm H. Gibson as 
president for 1959-60 was also al- 
nounced after a mail ballot. Mr. Gib- 
son, who succeeds Franklin D. Price, 
vice-president of Texas National Bank, 
Houston, is vice-president and cashier, 
Citizens National Bank of Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

Other new officers are: first vice- 
president, Arthur C. Suhrbier, assis- 
tant auditor, Continental Illinois Na 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, Winslow 
E. Pike, Vice-president and controller, 
First National Bank of Atlanta, Ga; 
treasurer, John C. Kimmel, Vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, Mercantile Ne 
tional Bank of Chicago. 
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RTERS FOR 


Fifty Million Prospects 


for Profit 


The official emblem of Christmas Club a Corporation is reproduced above. 


It is one of the best-known symbols on the American scene. In fact . . . 


Over Fifty Million Prospects Know It! 


Each year millions and millions of people—all prospects for the services 
of financial institutions—are re-acquainted with this emblem through the 
advertising of Christmas Club a Corporation. This advertising appears in 
newspapers, car cards, traveling displays, one-sheet posters, three-sheet 
posters, taxi posters, railway express trucks, roadside outdoor posters, out- 
door displays, radio and banking publications. 

These millions of people, many introduced to financial institutions for 
the first time by Christmas Club a Corporation, are prospects for all your 
services. They are your best source for profitable new business. 

When you offer Christmas Club service and display the famous emblem 


of Christmas Club a Corporation, you invite them through your doors. 


Christmas Club 
a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Raw! 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Builds Character © Builds Savings © Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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main street (cont'd) 


SIDNEY W. DAVIDSON, from assis. 


| tant vice-president to vice-president, 


First National City Bank of New 
York. 


ALAN HOoMANS, from assistant 


| vice-president to vice-president, Na- 


tional City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. L. WILLIAMS, executive vice- 


president, International Business 


PHOTO BY JAPAN AIR LINES 


Questions on the Far East? 
Get the answers from the bank that specializes in financing trade to 
and from the Far East. Through its 41 branches located 
right on the spot, the “Hongkong Bank” gathers current information on 
credit and conditions and relays it rapidly to you. At your 
disposal, too, are the offices of the Bank’s 
California subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles, or its agency in New York. 


One call will put these vast facilities to work for you. 


SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 


San Francisco: 80 Sutter Street 
Los Angeles: 212 West Seventh Street 
(Van Nuys Building) 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


A subsidiary of the largest British bank headquartered im the Far East. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OFFICES AT 72 WALL STREET, NEW YORK (AGENT: 
B. P. MASSEY)/LONDON /PARIS/ HAMBURG / HONG KONG /JAPAN /INDIA/PHILIPPINES/BORNEO/CEYLON /BURMA 
INDONESIA/MALAYA/SINGAPORE/VIETNAM/CAMBODIA/THAILAND Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| Machines Corporation becomes board 
| member, East River Savings Bank, 


New York City. 


CHARLES J. SCANLON becomes first 


| vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank 
| of Chicago, succeeding ERNEST (, 
| HARRIS, who retires. 


E. E. WALLACE, JR., from senior 


| vice-president, Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, Tex., to board chair- 
| man, Genell Diversified Properties, 
| Inc., Dallas. 


Bankers Honor Editor 


On the eve of the 69th annual Minne- 
sota Bankers Association convention, 
hundreds of well-wishers gathered to 
pay tribute to Thomas A. Boright, left, 
publisher of Commercial West, a re- 
gional banking magazine. He _ was 
deemed “dean of banking and business 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve District,” 


| and presented with a book of letters 
| from hundreds of area bankers by 


Frank Powers, right. president, Kana- 
bec State Bank. One speaker of the 


| evening, said “All of our Ninth District 
banks and bankers have benefited by 
| the unfailing leadership, direction, and 


counsel given by Tom Boright” 
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Louis A. Baptista 


Louis A. BAPTISTA, manager of 
the Hollywood branch of California 
Bank, was honored with a testi- 
monial dinner recently as “Holly- 
wood’s Leading Citizen.” Highlight- 
ing the evening was a presentation 
of a commendation from the Assem- 
bly of the California State Legisla- 
ture in the form of a House Resolu- 
tion honoring Mr. Baptista’s career 
of civic service. 


Lewis A. LAPHAM, director and 
executive committee member, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York, be- 
comes executive committee chair- 
man; HOWARD M. KOSTER, DANIEL 
M. Lucy, EpGAR A. MANNING, JR., 
and WILLIAM E. PELLEY, all formerly 
assistant vice-presidents, become 
vice-presidents. 


JOHN W. LARSEN, vice-president, 
also becomes treasurer, and FRED K. 
CoRDES, vice-president, also becomes 
general auditor, at The Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 


East Bridgewater Savings Bank has just 
marked another milestone in its 89- 
year history by holding open house 
at its new Pembroke, Mass., branch. 
Colonial in decor both inside and out, 
the new branch was opened with a rib- 


| Review 


F NOVA SCOTIA 


Banker’s-eye view 
of Canadian business 


mN OBJECTIVE look at. developments and 
trends from a Canadian viewpoint—that’s 
the BNS Monthly Review. Designed for busi- 
nessmen, it is written by senior economists of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Each issue analyzes a basic development affect- 
ing the Canadian economy. Executives in 70 
countries find these reports valuable. You will, 
too, if you do business in Canada, or are thinking 
about it. 


To put your name on our mailing list for free 
copies of the Monthly Review, fill in and mail 


the coupon below. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: Board of Trade 
Building. General Office: 44 King St. W., Toronto. London Offices: 
24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; Waterloo Place, S.W.1. More than 500 branches 
across Canada and abroad, 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 


bon-cutting ceremony conducted by 

local officials and both Ralph H. Keith, 

treasurer of the bank and Charles V. 
Ladd, manager of the new branch 


Economics Department, B-8 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive the 
Monthly Review. 


Street 


City 


Company. 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp, 


30 


For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


FUJI BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutto 

187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


| Odessa, Tex., 


| ing with symbolic 


| President 


| Canon, 


About Banks 


ZEELAND (Mich.) STATE BANK be- 
comes FIRST MICHIGAN BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 


LINCOLN SAVINGS BANK, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., holds open house to celebrate 
complete renovation of one branch 
and first anniversary of another. 


Construction starts on building for 
newly organized LAKESIDE NATIONAL 
BANK, to be opened in Denver in 
mid-September. 


PIONEER DIME BANK, Carbondale, 
Pa., merges into NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY (Everett, 
Mass.) NATIONAL BANK’s North 
Ready Center office opens for busi- 
ness. 


Cross COUNTY BANK, Hickory 
Ridge, Ark., opens Wynne branch. 


BELMAR (N. J.) NATIONAL BANK 
moves main office to Wall Township 
and becomes BELMAR- WALL NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 


CHAPPAQUA (N. Y.) NATIONAL 
BANK, with both Armonk and Chap- 
paqua offices, changes name, be- 
comes NORTHERN WESTCHESTER NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 


Five Man Team “Digs In’’ 


American 
of Commerce, 


started on its new 


$3,500,000 build- 


ceremonies. Dem- 
onstrating team- 
work with 5-stage 
shovel are, left 
to right, bank 
Lester 
Morton, with Di- 
rectors R. O. 
Johnnie 
Bassett, R. W. Se- 
well, and John 
Ben Shepperd 


THE DIME BANK opens two Akron, 
Ohio, offices. 


KINGSPORT (Tenn.) NATIONAL 
BANK opens Colonial Heights office, 


PUGET SOUND NATIONAL BANK op 
TACOMA, Wash., opens Fife branch, 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, New 
York City, opens downtown branch 
with electronic bookkeeping installa. 
tion. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, Los An.- 
geles, is the recently shortened name 
of what was Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
This 46-branch bank, which has un- 
der construction additional new of- 
fices in Los Angeles, Pomona, Santa 
Ana, and Costa Mesa, was errone- 
ously accredited only 15 branches in 
these columns in May. 


First PENNSYLVANIA BANKING AND 
Trust COMPANY starts construction 
of drive-in office in Roxborough, Pa. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NATION: 
AL BANK announces new Monon- 
gahela office. 


City NATIONAL BANK OF BEVERLY 
HILLs, Calif., completes 2-story ad- 
dition to 6-story bank building. 


BANK OF AMERICA, N.T. & S.A, 
opens branch in Kuala Lumpur, 


capital of Federation of Malaya. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1959 
LIABILITIES 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County and 
Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
and other Assets 


Total Resources 


$ 312,851,624.00 
415,574,041.27 


92,056,957.00 
8,194,600.54 
3,000,000.00 
963,500,761.31 
17,213,372.76 


14,878,772.08 
$1,828,234,893.04 


Deposits 


Other Liabilities 
Capital Funds: 


1.00 Capital Stock 
($10.00 par value) 


964,763.08 Surplus 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


$1,676,165,260.34 
1,023,242.76 
16,869,024.95 
9,906,207.97 
4,148,387.36 


$27,812,500.00 
72,187,500.00 
Undivided Profits 20,122,769.66 


Total Liabilities 


120,122,769.66 
$1,828,234,893.04 


United States Government and other securities carried at $221,918,185.34 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY Q. HAWES 
San Francisco 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
HARRIS C. KIRK 
Chairman of the Board 
J. R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 
ROGER D. LAPHAM 
San Francisco 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 


J. W. MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 
DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kern County Land Company 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison, 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
BEN F. WOOLNER 
Attorney 


100 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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AMERICAN 
| TRUST 
n= COMPANY 
BANKING 
Since 1854 
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First 
in 

elndustrial 
Finance 
eExperience 
in 

Induction 

of 

Foreign 
Capital 


Foreign 
Exchange 
Business _ 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK' 
OF JAPAN LTD. 


New York Office: . 
30, Broad Street, New York 4, 
N.Y. 


Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 


Japan 


| COMPANY, 


| 


| main street (cont'd) 


UNION BANK AND TRUST ComM- 
PANY of Bethlehem, Pa., and PEo- 
PLES BANK OF BETHLEHEM merge. 


| EASTON (Pa.) NATIONAL BANK 
and EASTON TRUST COMPANY merge, 
become EASTON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY. 


KENNEWICK (Wash.) First Na- 
| TIONAL BANK merges into SEATTLE- 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
NATIONAL 


STOCKYARDS BANK, 


| Wichita, Kans., moves into enlarged 
| quarters. 


STROUDSBURG SECURITY 
merges with MONROE COUNTY BANK. 
Name of newly-merged institution is 
MONROE SECURITY BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 


OYSTERMAN’S BANK AND TRUST 


CoMPANY opens Oakdale, N. Y. office. 


VaLasco STATE BANK, Freeport, | 
| Tex., becomes BRAZOSPORT BANK OF 
| COMMERCE. 


MANDAN (N._ Dak.) 


| BANK opens for business. 


First NATIONAL BANK opens for 


_ business in Roseburg, Ohio. 


GARDNER (Mass.) TRUST Co. opens | 


new Westminster office. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
| opens new Lake Hills branch. 


First NATIONAL BANK, Dagsboro, 
Del., merges and is now FARMERS 
BANK OF THE STATE OF DELAWARE. 


First NATIONAL BANK, 


of UNION NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOWELL. 


City BANK OF WASHINGTON, D. C.., | 


| with seven offices, merges. into 
AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST CoO. 


First NATIONAL BANK in Taren- 


tum, Pa., merges into UNION Na~- | 


TIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH. 


TRUST | 
Brodheadsville, Pa., | 


SECURITY | 


Ayer, | 
Mass., merges and becomes branch | ® 


Take Another Look 
ac 
Arizona Banking 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
DEPOSITS* 
NOW OVER 


$311 MILLION 
Up (5.5% 


OVER JUNE ‘58 


Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST = 
NATIONAL 
BARI KK oF arizona 


Arizona’s Partner in Progress 
Since 1877 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


*JUNE 30, 1959 


Home Office 


Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


design 
Sign Co., Inc. +, service. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) Dept. B, 101 W. 3lst Street, New York 1, N.Y: 
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YOU SAVE TIME AND MONEY WITH 
HANOVER TRANSIT SERVICE 


TRANATE 


As a Hanover correspondent you receive 
special nylon transit bags for volume send- 
ings, pouch-loose air mail labels, sturdy 
transit envelopes and “No-Carbon” cash 
letter forms that are a pleasure to use. 


They help speed your check collections, 
cost you nothing, save you time and money. 


Complete your set of correspondent services... 
Add more value, too 


| 


\\ 
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AIR N MAIL 
THE HANOVER BANK 


POUCH LOOSE ONLY TO 
A.M. F. La Guarpia 


Hanover’s combination of special 
handling, modern equipment, time-saving 
devices and the best use of its extensive 
facilities puts you out in front in the transit 
race. 


Another reason why so many banks cor- 
respond with . 


Memser Deposit Insurunce Corporation 
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NEW... 


AUTOMATIC CASHIER 


Model 502 
Dispensing Unit (Above, 
Keyboard Unit (Below) 


80 
2s 


Model 502 Keyboard 


4 
6) 
| | 
= ww 
s 
ACTUAL SIZE 


IN REDUCED SIZE...IN EASY KEY 
ACTION...IN PERFORMANCE...IN DESIGN 


ere ha: never been anything like 
he 502 Brandt Automatic 
Moshier. it is the smallest possible 
trically operated coin payer, taking 
» least «mount of the teller’s work 
a. Now coin payments can be made 
tantly, easier than ever before, al- 

s with absolute accuracy. Being 

pred by an electric motor, the key 

sure in making a coin payment is 

tantially reduced as compared to 
nually operated machines. 


he Model 502 consists of two units, 

coin dispenser and a keyboard. The 
ter may be used anywhere desired 
the teller’s work area, including the 
h drawer. 


scause of its small size and with the 
yboard unit installed in the cash 

wer, the Model 502 requires less 

han half as much space on the counter 
sother type Brandts. When both the 
gin dispenser and keyboard units are 
ed on the counter, the space re- 
irement is slightly less than three- 
s as much as other Brandt Auto- 

tic Cashiers. The dispensing unit 

9inches wide and 6 inches deep and 


the keyboard unit measures 414 inches 
in width and 8% inches in depth. 


With counter space at a premium, this 
small, extremely efficient, electrically 
operated Brandt Automatic Cashier is 
invaluable to tellers. 


Instant payments can be made with 
the Model 502 Brandt Automatic 
Cashier because of the compactness of 
the keyboard unit. Instead of search- 
ing among 99 keys, as on other types of 
machines, for the proper key, the teller 
makes the selection for a payment 
from only 19 keys on the Model 502. 
To illustrate, only one key in the 
second row of the keyboard is de- 
pressed to pay amounts from l¢ 
through 9¢. To pay amounts from 10¢ 
to 99¢, inclusive, one key is depressed 
in the first row, then another in the 
second row. Payment of 57¢, for ex- 
ample, is made by depressing key 5 
in the first row and key 7 in the second 
one. It’s as easy as that! Keys are 
instantly located. 


Like all Brandt Automatic Cashiers, 
the Model 502 is equipped with keys 


which deliver split change for tenders 
of 5¢, 10¢, 25¢, 50¢ and $1.00. This 
machine also has an automatic lock 
which prevents payments being made 
when the coins in one or more channels 
fall to a low point. 


An assortment of delivery chutes for 
use with the Model 502 dispensing unit 
permits it to be positioned to best 
advantage. 


Not since 1890 when Edward J. 
Brandt, founder of the Brandt Auto- 
matic Cashier Company, invented the 
first Brandt Automatic Cashier, has 
there been such an outstanding devel- 
opment in the field of coin paying 
machines. 


Now a new high standard has been 
created in this field. The Model 502 
Brandt Automatic Cashier offers sub- 
stantially reduced key pressure, the 
speediest possible means by which 
coins may be paid and requires less 
of the teller’s work area than other 
electrically operated machines. 


You will like this new standard of coin 
paying machines. 


Model 502 may be placed: anywhere...on the counter...recessed in the counter...or in the teller’s cash drawer. 


DISPENSING 
UNIT (left) 


desired, ao full range 

ttrically operated key- 

a unit, Model 500, 

be supplied with the 

ing unit instead of 

smaller Model 502 

board. With the full 

ge keyboard, only one 

Rey is depressed to make 
Soin payment. 


KEYBOARD 
UNIT 


Still more Brandts to consider . . . 
Other motor driven Brandt Automatic 
Cashier's include the Models 350 and 
450, combining in one unit a coin dis- 
penser and keyboard. These machines 
have full range keyboards, requiring 
the depression of but a single key to 
pay any amount from 1¢ to 99¢, inclu- 
sive. When a key on the Model 350 is 
depressed, coins drop into a hopper 
from where they are passed by the 
teller to the customer. Upon depression 
of a key on the Model 450, coins are 


delivered direct to the customer by 
means of a delivery chute. 


Manually operated Brandt Automatic 
Cashiers include the Model 150 and 
250. The former corresponds to the 
Model 350 in operation and the latter 
to the Model 450. 


All of these machines have standard 
Brandt split change keys as well as an 
automatic lock which prevents coin 
payments when the supply of coins 
falls to a low point in one or more 
coin channels. 


NDOT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY e WATERTOWN, WIS. 


randt ® Cashier ® 


Established 1890 
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Jawyers Title Insurance @rporation 


and its trademark 


are as familiar to investors in real estate 
and real estate securities as is their own Main Street. 


That's because Lawyers Title extends its 
unsurpassed national title service and protection 
through entirely localized facilities. 


It’s wise to be sure—When dealing in title 
matters, always look to the organization with 
the identifying corporate signature and 
trademark . . 


Jawyers Title Insurance (rporation 


Home Office - Richmond. Virginia 


TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 44 STATES, INCLUDING HAWAII; 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO AND CANADA. 

NATIONAL TITLE DIVISION OFFICES: CHICAGO ¢ DALLAS e DETROIT «© NEW YORK 
39 BRANCH OFFICES—275 AGENCY OFFICES— 

MORE THAN 14,000 APPROVED ATTORNEYS ARE LOCATED 

THROUGHOUT THE OPERATING TERRITORY. 
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LMOST all indicators are heading upward, with the 
A possible exception of our foreign outlook. Some 
things are almost too high for comfort, which 
would apply, many feel, to the stock market, but not in 
any sense to our foreign prestige. 

Either the foreign situation or the stock market could 
quickly change the economic scenery. Our foreign re- 
lations reached bottom some time ago and are now 
achieving the miraculous by going on down. The stock 
market has been doing the same in the opposite 
direction. 

The power behind the rising trend is spending by 
business, consumers, and Government. Business spend- 
ing for inventory is slowing down compared to the 
first six months, but plans for capital improvement are 
expanding. Consumer buying is increasing. Govern- 
ment spending may be affected by the new spirit of 
economy, but not right away. 


Wet Firecrackers 


It may be too soon to claim a temporary victory or 
even real progress in the fight against inflationary 
forces in this country. But certainly the unexpected 
vigor of our recovery caught the inflationists off guard 
with no ammunition but wet firecrackers in the form of 
last year’s speeches, surveys, and charts. 

In any case the advantage rests for the moment with 
those on the side of a stable dollar, and this is the 
time to follow through. 

The quick change for the better in the whole business 
outlook left the spend-yourself-rich people without any- 
thing particularly alarming to talk about. They are be- 
ginning to sound as though they have not been reading 
the papers. 

The question at issue, if it can be sharpened down to 
a few words, is the role of interest rates in a free econ- 
omy. Is tight money a preventive or an aggravation 
in controlling inflation? 

This sounds like a frightening mouthful for Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Smith but, as we shall see, public opinion 
seems to be working toward the right answers. 

Arguments on both sides of the question are reach- 
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ing metaphysical heights seldom experienced in mun- 
dane economics. 

For a while after last November’s solemn referendum 
the proponents of more spending, easier money, and 
creeping or leaping inflation seemed to be winning. 
They used impressive words, had the biggest charts, 
and their arguments were neat, pat, and popular. They 
simply wanted more money for everybody. 

But the nation’s political and business leaders who 
can see beyond tomorrow stood their ground. Now they 
seem to be ahead in the battle for public opinion, 
despite the discipline and unpopular austerity which are 
part of their program. 

After all, the public includes millions whose savings, 
insurance, and pensions are at stake, as well as millions 
who think they stand to gain by inflation. Too, the 
thrifty millions can easily understand how they are be- 
ing robbed of the fruits of their work by inflation re- 
gardless of whether it creeps or leaps. Even those who 
flunked arithmetic can work out bread and butter prob- 
lems without a pencil. 


A Waste of Common Sense 


There is prodigious intellectual waste in the vast 
output of sound reasoning on monetary matters which 
reaches only a small fraction of the general public. 
Just a few weeks ago Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son presented an extraordinary paper to a Congres- 
sional group on debt management, but it is doubtful 
whether much of it ever traveled farther than back to 
the Secretary’s desk. 

Concluding a 32-page section on “Interest Rates in 
a. Free Market Economy,” he suggested six ways by 
which rates might be prevented from responding to 
the forces of demand and supply. While it is impos- 
sible to do justice to this study in a few paragraphs, 
the following is a brief sample: 

“The sixth alternative can be summarized quite 
simply, as follows: 

“(a) Convert the Federal Government from a net 
borrower to a supplier of funds in credit markets by 
achieving a surplus in the budget during periods of 
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high and rising activity. A net surplus permits the 
Treasury to retire debt, on balance; consequently, Gov- 
ernment actions would result in a net supply of funds 
available for private borrowers, not a subtraction as 
is the case when the Federal Government borrows to 
finance a deficit. 

“(b) Convince investors that the value of the dollar 
will be protected, thus removing the pressures for 
higher interest rates stemming from a conviction that 
further inflation is likely to occur. This can be done 
only by means of attention to all of the factors and 
practices that stimulate inflationary pressures. But 
it should be re-emphasized that the most important 
single action would be a clear demonstration of the 
Government’s determination to maintain fiscal and 
monetary discipline. During periods of high and rising 
business activity, fiscal and monetary discipline re- 
quires a surplus in the budget, for debt retirement, and 
freedom for Federal Reserve authorities to pursue 
flexible monetary policies. 

““(c) Provide the Treasury with sufficient flexibility 
for sound management of the public debt, so that a bet- 
ter balance in debt structure can be achieved—includ- 
ing larger amounts of longer-term securities outstand- 
ing—and so that bond markets will not become 
unsettled over such things as an impinging interest-rate 
ceiling. The Government securities market is under- 
standably sensitive to the existence of an artificial in- 
terest-rate ceiling; this is one reason why the President 
has proposed that the 414% limit be removed com- 
pletely, rather than merely raised. An increase in the 
limit would only act as a signal to investors that the 
new ceiling is the new ‘normal’ level as defined by 
Government action. 

“As I emphasized in the main portion of my state- 
ment, the interest burden on the public debt—now 
close to $8-billion—is of deep concern to me. But the 
alternative to sound fiscal and monetary policies—fur- 
ther shrinkage in the purchasing power of the dollar— 
concerns me even more. In the long run, no one bene- 
fits from inflation; by stimulating the excesses that 
develop in a period of business expansion, and thus 


sowing the seeds of readjustment and recession, infla- 
tion actually hinders the attainment of a high rate of 
economic growth. Moreover, inflation strikes hardest 
at those groups in our society least able to protect 
themselves. The man of modest means, not the rich 
man or the large business institution, is the primary 
victim of a shrinking dollar. 

“The overriding advantage of this sixth and final 
approach to reducing pressures on interest rates stems 
from the fact that the actions it requires would not 
only be directly beneficial in terms of economic growth, 
but would also transmit effects through market forces 
of demand and supply rather than by means of Govern- 
ment decree or regulation. And I would like to repeat 
that, in proceeding in this way, the Federal Govern. 
ment would be promoting ‘maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power,’ as required in the Em. 
ployment Act of 1946, in a manner consistent with 
those crucially important but often overlooked words 
in the act which stipulate that such actions be carried 
out ‘in a manner calculated to foster and promote free 
competitive enterprise and the general welfare.’” 


The Battle for Common Sense 


Central banks must always fight a running battle 
with politics to maintain a respectable degree of inde- 
pendence and fiscal common sense. What makes the 
present threat to the Fed unusual is that it comes in 
a time of relative prosperity. 

Also a rather unusual aspect is that the White 
House, Treasury, and Fed seem to be fairly well lined 
up together. The attack is coming from the legislative 
branch entirely. In these days of managed money, com- 
petent managers are the nearest thing to a gold stand- 
ard we have. Governor Martin of the Reserve System 
has refused steadfastly to let politics turn the central 
bank into an engine of inflation. 

It matters little whether the improvement in business 
routed the inflationists or their apparent retreat stim- 
ulated business improvement. Probably it was a little 
of both plus a certain amount of hedging against in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


Money rates (below, left) and stock data (chart at right) show an inter-play of basic forces 
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$90-Billion In Personal Trusts 


Common Stock Investment $30.6-Billion, A.B.A. Trust 
Division Survey Shows. 


in U. S. A. banks and trust 

companies in 1958 approxi- 
mated $50-billion, of which $30.6-bil- 
lion, or 61.7%, was invested in com- 
mon stocks. 

These figures are the result of a 
survey conducted by the Trust Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. It was the first such study, 
and the first time figures on bank- 
administered personal trust holdings 
had been compiled by a sampling 
method on a national basis. 

Joseph H. Wolfe, A.B.A. deputy 
manager and secretary of the divi- 
sion, said similar surveys would be 
made annually. The purpose, he ex- 
plained, is to show “changing pat- 
terns and trends in fiduciary invest- 
ing, growth of personal trust busi- 
ness of banks and trust companies, 
what corporate fiduciaries are doing 
in the capital market, and the extent 
of investment opportunity which 
they exercise.” 


SSETS of personal trust accounts 


A Comparison 


A COMPARISON of the $49.6- 
billion held in bank-adminis- 
tered personal trust accounts 
with other classifications of indi- 
viduals’ investments shows that 
funds in stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange totaled 
$276.7-billion at the end of 1958; 
funds in life insurance com- 
panies, $86.4-billion; in commer- 
cial bank savings accounts, 
$59.6-billion; in shares of sav- 
ings and loan associations, $47.9- 
billion; in mutual savings bank 
deposits, $34-billion; in shares 
of mutual investment companies, 
$13.2-billion. 


Investment Breakdown 

Of the $49,680,300,000 held in per- 
sonal trust accounts, $30,664,500,000 
was invested in common stocks; $7,- 
791,200,000, or 15.7%, in state and 


municipal securities; $2,513,100,000, 
or 5.1%, in U. S. Government securi- 
ties; $2,335,300,000, or 4.7%, in cor- 
porate bonds and debentures and the 
remaining 12.8% in participation in 
common trust funds, preferred stock, 
mortgages, and other assets. (Break- 
down in Table I.) 

Although there are no figures for 
comparison, some trustmen ventured 
the guess that the investment in 
common stocks was probably rather 
close to the aggregate of recent 
years—back, say, to 1955. 

“The results of the survey,” said 
Mr. Wolfe, “constitute the most com- 
prehensive information that has been 
made available regarding the com- 
position of bank-administered per- 
sonal trust funds. Thus the current 
findings are far more dependable 
than estimates that have been made 
from time to time on the basis of 
fragmentary data. Moreover, the 
sampling precision of the survey re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


PICTURE OF THE ACCOUNT ASSETS 


TABLE I 


Assets by Type 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


TOTAL 


$ 
30,664.5 
7,791.2 
2,513.1 
2,335.3 


Common stock 
State and municipal securities 
U. S. Gov’t securities 
Corporate bonds and debentures 
Participation in common 
trust funds 
All other assets 
Preferred stock 
Mortgages 
Cash 


2,122.8 
1,906.9 
1,290.9 
671.0 
384.6 


TOTAL $49,680.3 
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TABLE II 


Assets by Type of Investment Responsibility 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Common stock 
State and municipal 
securities 


Participation in common 


trust funds 
U. S. Gov’t securities 
Corporate bonds and 
debentures 
All other assets 
Preferred stock 
Mortgages 
Cash 


TOTAL 


SOLE RESPONSIBILITY 


$21,324.7 


SHARED OR NONE 
%o $ %o 
56.4 18,634.5 65.7 


$ 
12,030.0 


3,140.2 4,651.0 


528.3 
1,205.4 


1,594.4 
1,307.7 


1,229.0 
916.1 
696.3 
264.0 
230.9 


1,106.2 
990.7 
594.6 
407.1 
153.8 


$28,355.5 
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Washington 


(1) Legislation for *‘Tax Equality”’ 
(2) The Successful *‘Vault Cash Bili” 


THOMAS W. MILES 


wo legislative achievements 
have been scored in recent 
weeks: 

(1) The announced number one 
goal of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, a fair system of Federal 
taxation of financial institutions, is 
now embodied in a House bill which 
has the united support of the A.B.A., 
the Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality, the Independent Bankers 
Association, and the Roth Commit- 
tee. 

(2) The “Vault Cash Bill” passed 
both House and Senate and will most 
likely be law by the time this August 
issue of BANKING is on your desk. 

In the momentum of interest that 
the success of the “Vault Cash Bill” 
quickened, hope has been revived on 
Capitol Hill that the two “Brown 
bills,” involving important amend- 
ments to the National Bank Act, can 


be acted on in the House this first 
session. But more of that later. 


The Tax Measure 


Attention in banking circles in 
Washington is being focused on the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which has the bill embodying the 
ideas of the A.B.A. and the com- 
mercial banking groups about what 
constitutes a fair way for the Fed- 
eral Government to tax financial in- 
stitutions. 

The tax bill was introduced by 
Representative Noah Mason of Illi- 
nois on June 24, assigned the num- 
ber H. R. 7950, and referred to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
where, by Constitutional direction, 
all tax measures must start. Mr. 
Mason is a high-ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

These steps are considered signifi- 


From an S&L Point of View 


a in the debate on the “Vault Cash Bill” in the House, Rep- 
resentative Edward J. Derwinski of Illinois spoke in strong support 
of the bill. This section of his argument will be of special interest to 


bankers: 


“Before my election to Congress I served as the executive of a 
savings and loan association. Years ago it seemed there was a basic 
misunderstanding between people in the savings and loan industry 
and the bankers. They occasionally used to feud about things. 

“However, I stand before you as a savings and loan man who ap- 
preciates the virtues of the American banking system and I am quite 
convinced that this bill in the general concept, in the modern humani- 
tarian approach that our bankers have to the service they render to 
the public, is something that is worthwhile and worthy of our support. 

“I feel that this legislation, despite its technical background and the 
controversy that seems to have arisen concerning it, is sound, practical 
legislation which the banking industry does need and will put to good 


use in serving the public.” 


cant here. Why? Four important 
groups of bankers have succeeded in 
working out a specific proposal to 
meet a common tax problem. This 
is a definite departure from the 
norm. Then, these four groups have 
taken the next step, which is arrang- 
ing for the introduction of a bill. 

No immediate action is expected, 
of course. But the bill is before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
where undoubtedly it is being 
discussed, if only informally, by 
committee members and others. Fur- 
thermore, the bill has been intro- 
duced in plenty of time to be a fac- 
tor in the study which Chairman 
Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas an- 
nounced in May would be undertaken 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee “into the opportunities for 
constructive reform of the Federal 
tax system.” 

Studies for that inquiry, which 
will start formally November 2, are 
already under way. Notice has been 
served that the committee will re- 
view “significant differentials in tax 
treatment.” 

In a joint statement announcing 
the introduction of H. R. 7950, the 
four banker groups called for the 
correction of “the present tax ad- 
vantage of mutual savings banks and 
savings and loan associations over 
commercial banks.” They pointed 
out that this places commercial 
banks “in a disadvantageous position 
in competition for savings and in 
their ability to serve the public.” 


A.B.A. Statement 


Lee P. Miller, president of A.B.A., 
said in a letter to members: “The 
introduction of H. R. 7950 is a cul- 
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mination of long and diligent effort 
to bring to bear upon this problem 
of Federal taxation the determined 
attention and unified support of all 
segments of the commercial banking 
industry.” (See page 94.) 

The bill differs in some detail from 
the general proposal adopted at the 
April meeting of the A.B.A. Adminis- 
trative Committee and Executive 
Council and reported in the June is- 
sue of BANKING. The change re- 
sulted from conferences during the 
last month with representatives of 
the other groups in Washington. 


3-Point Approach 


H. R. 7950 has a 3-point approach 
to the problem. It provides for: 

(1) A uniform bad debt reserve 
formula for all three types of insti- 
tution. It would permit these insti- 
tutions to set up annually % of 1% 
of loans, not Government-insured or 
guaranteed, as a bad debt reserve be- 
fore taxes, until the reserve amounts 
to 5% of such loans; 

(2) Repeal of the present pro- 
vision of law which permits savings 
and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks to make transfer to a 
reserve for bad debts, without pay- 
ment of taxes, so long as the total 
of their surplus, undivided profits, 
and reserves does not exceed 12% 
of withdrawable accounts or total 
deposits; 

(3) Amendment of the present 
provision under which mutual insti- 
tutions may deduct all dividends and 
interest paid out. The bill would 
limit such tax deductions to an 
amount equal to the average percent- 
age of net income actually paid out 
by all savings and loan associations 
or by all mutual savings banks dur- 
ing the preceding 10 years. 

The effect of the last point would 
be to permit a mutual institution to 
make dividend or interest payments, 
on a tax-deductible basis, up to a 
fixed amount of its net income—the 
amount to be determined by the per- 
centage of income paid in dividends 
or interest by the entire industry 
during the previous 10 years. 

The joint statement went on to ex- 
plain that, if a mutual paid out less 
than the limit, it would be able to 
deduct only the amount it paid out. 
If, for example, records through 1958 
were to show that all savings and 
loan associations had paid out in 
dividends an average of 70% of their 
het income during the past decade, 
then under H. R. 7950 each savings 
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“Sail on, 
O Ship of State!” 


and loan association would be per- 
mitted tax deduction on dividends up 
to 70% of its net income. A similar 


test is provided for mutual savings 


banks. 

H. R. 7950 will be only one of a 
number of tax equality proposals 
which the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will have before it. At least two 
other bills have been submitted, one 
by Representatives Thomas B. Curtis 
of Missouri and one by Burr P. Har- 
rison of Virginia. These bills call 
for a straight reduction in the tax- 
free loss reserves of mutual institu- 
tions from the present 12% to 5%. 
The Harrison bill also limits tax de- 
ductible dividends and interest to 
312%. 

Although the A.B.A. will be in 
the thick of this fight, its success 
will hang on the willingness of bank- 
ers individually to convey their views 
forcefully and frequently to their 
own representatives and to the mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


“Vault Cash Bill" 


The fight over the Member Bank 
Reserve Requirements bill, S. 1120, 
better known as the “Vault Cash 
Bill,” had a big buildup in the weeks 
during which the House debate was 
being postponed for one good reason 
or another. Representative Wright 
Patman of Texas was busy in op- 
position, spreading his arguments in 
the Congressional Record and solicit- 
ing support with broadside mailings 
to members of the House. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


He called the bill ‘‘the biggest give- 
away in all history.” And he cited 
chapter and verse from letters of 
Chairman William McC. Martin of 
the Federal Reserve Board and from 
the Economic Policy Commission of 
the A.B.A. to suit his purpose. 

In the atmosphere created, hardly 
a member of the House would dare 
not interest himself to see where he 
should stand on the bill. This gave 
added importance to the quality and 
standing of the leadership support- 
ing the bill in reassuring wavering 
members lost in the technical details 
and disturbed by the prospect of be- 
ing caught on moral dilemmas posed 
by Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Patman had announced that 
he had a number of amendments to 
the bill, the first one being to re- 
quire the Federal Reserve to transfer 
$15-billion in U. S. Government 
bonds to the Treasury for immediate 
cancellation. If S. 1120 was a tech- 
nical and difficult banking bill for 
members, this confounded the confu- 
sion—and created suspense. 

It also made the issue more than a 
technical bank bill. Something had 
been added: Would this country can- 
cel its bonded debt, or any part of 
it, by some sort of legislative leger- 
demain and leave its currency un- 
supported. That was a transcendent 
issue, indeed, and one that has had 
to be fought and won from time to 
time down through the years. 

This was an issue that Mr. Patman 
himself brought up; it was not in S. 
1120. In brief, S. 1120 authorizes 
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the Federal Reserve Board to treat 
the vault cash in banks as reserves; 
gradually eliminates the “central Re- 
serve City” classification so as to di- 
vide all member banks into two clas- 
sifications: Reserve city banks and 
country banks; and broadens the 
Fed’s authority to allow individual 
banks in central Reserve cities and 
Reserve cities to carry lower re- 
serves. 

On June 30, when the debate was 
scheduled to start at last, it was fur- 
ther delayed by consideration of a 
supplemental appropriation bill. So 
it was not until the middle of the af- 
ternoon that the rule for S. 1120 was 
called up. 

It was clear from the start of the 
2-day debate that both sides of the 
aisle supported the bill and that the 
opposition centered around Mr. Pat- 


man. The bill manager for the ma- 
jority was Representative Paul 
Brown of Georgia, who heads Sub- 
committee 2 of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, and for the 
minority the manager was Represen- 
tative Edgar W. Hiestand of Cali- 
fornia. Chairman Brent Spence of 
the House Banking Committee was 
on hand for the second day’s debate 
but did not undertake to handle the 
bill because of other duties. 


“Confused as Before" 


Representative Clarence J. Brown 
of Ohio spoke at length for the rule 
on the bill. He cited Mr. Patman’s 
charge of a “bond giveaway to the 
bankers,” and with tongue-in-cheek 
he commented: 

“Now, my good friends, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, the 


gentleman from Virginia (Mr, 
Smith), is recognized as one of the 
outstanding bankers of Virginia and 
perhaps the nation. 

“And you might be interested in 
knowing that when that statement 
was made before our committee by 
the gentleman from Texas, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia sort of took 
cognizance of the statement im- 
mediately and evidenced considerable 
interest and said that he had been 
missing something throughout all 
these years and asked how this par- 
ticular proposal of taking some $15- 
billion away from the Federal Re- 
serve banks could be done. I confess 
that after the explanation was made 
I am still just as confused as I was 
before the explanation.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Brown of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


The Anatomy of the Opposition 


F ROM Representative Abraham J. 
Multer of New York, who at times has 
been associated with Representative 
Wright Patman of Texas in opposition 
to banking legislation, came this sum- 
mary of Mr. Patman’s attack on the 
Member Bank Reserve Requirements 
Bill during the House debate: 

“The hardest task to perform is to 
meet an argument, logical on its face 
but based on a mixture of fact and 
fiction. It becomes more difficult if the 
fact and fiction are stirred together 
with a little imagination. And that 
task becomes almost impossible when 
the result of that mixture is fear. 


“R 
ECENTLY we have had several in- 
stances of the things that I want to 
alert you against. Many speeches have 
been made on the floor of the House 
and inserted in the Congressional 
Record. You heard one of _ those 
speeches a few moments ago. 

“The feeling that was left with me 
is that the purpose of the speech is to 
make us fear that the Federal Reserve 
Board is stealing the country blind 
and, if the gentleman can frighten us 
enough, we will abolish the Federal 
Reserve System. 

“While that issue is not presented in 
this bill, that, Mr. Chairman, is the 
issue that has been tendered to you 
by the principal opponent of the 
measure. 

“Because no matter how much he 
waves his hands and no matter how 
much he may protest that he is a 
friend of the Federal Reserve System 


Rep. Multer 


and how much he wants to see the 
Federal Reserve banks continue—I tell 
you he is opposed to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. He is opposed to the 
Federal Reserve System. 

“He is opposed to a central bank 
system, and he wants to destroy it. 
If he cannot destroy it, he wants to 
make it inoperative. 

“That, Mr. Chairman, is the sum 
total of the opposition to this measure.” 


A LITTLE later Mr. Multer pointed out 
that when he first arrived in the Con- 


gress he was “very much impressed 


with speeches along the same line as 
we have heard day in and day out 


now for well over a month in opposi- 
tion to this bill.” 


Bor he started to study the subject, 
he said, and “discovered the underly- 
ing fallacies.” He added: 

“If from the tenor of my remarks I 
seem to show some resentment, it is 
because I feel it and I feel it because 
I look upon some of the opposition to 
this bill as willful distortion that 
comes close to charging the commis- 
sion of a crime. 

“No matter how fancy the language, 
no matter how much you dress up the 
opposition to the bill, no matter how 
much you call it a giveaway, when you 
look at it for what it is worth the 
charge is that every member of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, every member of the other body, 
every member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee but one is 
trying to steal the taxpayers’ money. 

“To me, giving away Federal prop- 
erty is equivalent to theft. That is 
the charge; and for me and my col- 
leagues I resent it and I protest 
against it. 

“T thought M. C. stood for ‘Member 
of Congress.’ After listening to much 
of the debate I am beginning to think 
it could probably be better used as 
standing for ‘Master of Confusion.’ 
If you are confused and confounded 
by the opposition to this bill, that is 
precisely what they have aimed to do 
—to get you confused, because if you 
are sufficiently confused you may vote 
against the bill or vote to recommit it.” 
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This article presents some of the 
highlights of a study on “New Op- 
portunities in the Mortgage Mar- 
ket—Interim Financing and the Na- 
tionwide Mortgage Market” recently 
prepared jointly by the Economic 
Policy Commission and the Savings 
and Mortgage Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. DR. FLEX- 
NER is director of Mortgage Finance, 
A.B.A. 


E development of interim 
mortgage financing provides a 
striking example of how the 

private credit machinery has been 
adapted to meet new needs. Interim 
mortgage financing, or ‘mortgage 
warehousing” as it is often called, 
involves the extension of credit by 
commercial banks to mortgage com- 
panies and real estate lenders. It 
supports the operations of the bor- 
rowers, normally for a short period 
of time, pending the availability of 
long-term mortgage credit. Depend- 
ing on the circumstances, interim fi- 
Nancing arrangements may differ 
widely in purpose, risk, and pro- 
cedure. Since the end of World War 
II, these credit arrangements have 
assumed an important role in mort- 
gage financing. 

For many commercial banks, in- 
terim mortgage financing is a rela- 
tively new type of lending activity. 
It is a significant addition to the 
wide array of real estate financing 
services offered by the banks to the 
public. The recent appearance of 
certain new types of interim mort- 
gage financing also places important 
responsibilities on bankers, with re- 
gard to providing support for the 
Policies of the monetary authorities. 
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Interim Financing and the 
Nationwide Mortgage Market 


Interim mortgage financing has 
developed in response to the needs 
of the emerging national market for 
federally - endorsed home mortgage 
loans. Mortgage lending is still con- 
ducted on a local basis to a very 
large extent, particularly as regards 
“conventional” mortgages — mort- 
gages not underwritten by the Fed- 
eral Government. However, the 
introduction of FHA and VA mort- 
gages, the postwar housing boom, 
legislative action permitting mutual 
savings banks to make FHA and VA 
loans throughout the country, and 
other factors have greatly enhanced 
the mobility of mortgage credit. To 
an increasing degree, the market for 
federally underwritten mortgages 
has become national in scope. 


Role of Interim Financing 


Interim financing extended by 
commercial banks, usually on the 
security of FHA and VA mortgages, 
is one of the important links in the 
chain of credit — construction, in- 
terim, and permanent — connecting 
the builder, the buyer of the home, 
and the various credit institutions 
serving the national mortgage mar- 
ket. Various types of interim financ- 
ing have been developed, which per- 
form distinct functions. 

The most common type is short- 
term credit secured by FHA and VA 
mortgages committed for sale to 
permanent investors. The borrower 
is generally a mortgage company, 
that is, a corporation whose prin- 
cipal function is to originate and 
service mortgages for financial in- 


stitutions such as life insurance com- 
panies and mutual savings banks. 
Short-term commercial bank credit 
enables the mortgage company to 
carry mortgages in inventory for a 
period of time (normally not more 
than six months) while the mort- 
gage documents are put in final form 
and transmitted to the permanent 
investor. In essence, it is a type of 
inventory financing —the stock in 
trade being federally-endorsed mort- 
gages committed for sale to a per- 
manent investor. 

A second type of interim credit 
advanced in recent years by com- 
mercial banks is longer-term financ- 
ing, with maturities up to two years. 
This type of credit is advanced by 
commercial banks to mortgage com- 
panies, and sometimes directly to 
permanent investors, on the basis 
of long-term forward commitments 
issued by the permanent investors. 

The availability of longer-term fi- 
nancing has facilitated long-range 
investment planning on the part of 
permanent investors, and has en- 
abled them to gear their purchases 
of mortgages more closely to the 
flow of premium payments and sav- 
ings. It is also useful at times when 
permanent investors, due to unfore- 
seen developments, become over- 
committed, with commitments issued 
in the past and current demand 
pressing hard on their current sup- 
ply of funds. 

In recent years, a third type of 
interim financing has appeared, par- 
ticularly during periods of mortgage 
credit stringency, when permanent 
investors have been reluctant to 
issue new commitments for mort- 
gages. Commercial banks have ex- 
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tended short-term credit to mort- 
gage companies on the security of 
mortgages lacking a commitment 
for delivery to a permanent in- 
vestor. The specialized “standby” 
and “uncommitted” credit arrange- 
ments devised for such situations en- 
able a mortgage company to orig- 
inate new mortgages and to carry 
them in inventory for a short period 
of time while seeking a final buyer. 

For the commercial banks, the 
newer types of interim financing— 
longer-term, standby, and uncom- 
mitted—involve somewhat different 
credit considerations and in some 
cases greater risk than the older 
type of short-term inventory loan 
backed by a permanent investor’s 
commitment. Some of the main fac- 
tors to be considered in extending 
interim financing are discussed in 
the full study, “New Opportunities 
in the Mortgage Market.” 

Recent developments in interim 
mortgage financing also have impor- 
tant implications for monetary pol- 
icy and stability in the housing in- 
dustry. The newer types of interim 
financing provide temporary stop- 
gap facilities that come into play 
during periods of credit stringency 
when the supply of long-term funds 
may be abruptly reduced. The avail- 
ability of these stop-gap facilities 
enables the mortgage marke: to re- 
spond more gradually to the effects 
of the credit restraint, with less of 
a sudden, jarring effect on building 
activity than might otherwise oc- 
cur. 

However, in providing the newer 
types of interim financing, proper 
caution should be exercised by the 
commercial banks to prevent the 
build-up of excessive inventories of 
unsold and uncommitted mortgages 


and to prevent the volume of bank 
credit flowing into the mortgage 
market from reaching unhealthy 
proportions under inflationary con- 
ditions. In this way, sound banking 
practices can contribute to stability 
in the housing industry and provide 
strong support for the policies of 
the monetary authorities. 


Opportunities in the 
Nationwide Mortgage Market 


Interim mortgage financing is only 
one aspect of the operations of the 
nationwide mortgage market offer- 
ing significant new opportunities for 
banks. Unlike most credit institu- 
tions, commercial banks are active 
to some degree in most phases of 
mortgage financing — construction 
lending, originating and servicing 
mortgages for other institutions, in- 
terim financing, and permanent in- 
vestment—although many individual 
banks conduct only limited real es- 
tate financial activities. 

In the future, many commercial 
banks may find it desirable to ex- 
pand both the volume and the va- 
riety of their mortgage credit ac- 
tivities. 

Mutual savings banks may also 
need to widen the scope of their 
mortgage lending activities, particu- 
larly as regards their participation 
in the nationwide mortgage market. 

What are the prospects for the 
various types of real estate finance? 
To what extent should banks par- 
ticipate in these activities? 


Construction Lending 


Construction of residential prop- 
erties may not be as great in the 
next few years as in the record year 
of 1955, and may not spurt upward 


’ Interim Financing by Banks 


Monrrcace companies will probably continue to be the main users 
of interim financing and the most dependable outlet for this type of © 
credit. In the future, there may be greater needs for the newer types 
of interim mortgage credit, such as standby and uncommitted financ- 
ing, than has been the case. If the risks inherent in these types of 

interim financing are correctly appraised, and their effects on the 
mortgage market given due consideration, commercial banks can 
properly enlarge their activities in, these fields. 


until the post-World War II babies 
grow to marriageable age. Never. 
theless, housing needs will still be 
great in the next few years, as a 
result of population expansion, busi- 
ness prosperity, and increasing re. 
placement needs for obsolescent 
structures. In addition, commercial, 
industrial, and other types of con- 
struction will probably rise substan- 
tially. Over the years ahead, these 
forces will generate a strong and 
continuing demand for bank credit 
to finance construction. 


Permanent Investment 


Mutual savings banks can be ex- 
pected to channel a major part of 
their funds into the mortgage mar. 
ket. The smaller savings banks thay 
be able to find sufficient outlets for 
their funds in their own localities, 
However, as individual savings banks 
grow in size they may need to par- 
ticipate more actively in out-of-state 
lending to maintain the quality of 
their portfolios, diversify their hold- 
ings, and improve earnings. 

Numerous savings banks, engaged 
in out-of-state lending, have found 
it convenient to acquire completed 
mortgages “off the shelf” rather 
than on the basis of advance com- 
mitments. In some measure, the ex- 
tent of their participation in out- 
of-state lending depends on the cre- 
ation of a more active and more re- 
liable secondary mortgage market 
that is less rigidly tied to perma- 
nent investors’ advance commit- 
ments. Such a market would require 
a greater volume of mortgages orig- 
inated by mortgage companies on 
their own initiative, supported by 
standby and uncommitted interim 
financing, extended by commercial 
banks. 

Another possibility for the future 
—provided necessary legislative ac- 
tion is taken and private underwrit- 
ing arrangements are developed—is 
savings bank participation in a 
broader, more nationally oriented 
market for conventional mortgages. 

The extent to which a commercial 
bank should participate in long-term 
mortgage lending depends on numer- 
ous factors. It is difficult to gen- 
eralize about thousands of commer- 
cial banks, confronted by widely dif- 
ferent circumstances. However, it 
appears that many banks could prop- 
erly expand their mortgage lending. 
In many parts of the country, com: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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hold- Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., estab- ment dates. Maximum credit is set and to secure a journal: 

lished a check-credit plan, as a divi- at 20 times the monthly payment. She picks up the maximum credit 
aged sion of the instalment loan depart- . The first digit of the account num- amount from the ledger, then the 
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ather Principal background for action secutively. Charges are equal to pickups are correct a double-zero 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF KALAMAZOO 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Thank you for your application for ar 


te open your account. 


The number of applicetions received te 


date has exceeded 
we 


and es 4 result, 


our one 
may be delayed several days in establishing your 
account. You will heer from us agein shortly, 


Sincerely yours, 


The American Netionel Bank 4 Trust Company 


Here is the bank’s summary of the application and the form letter it sends to 
customers 


fees, payments, and new loan bal- 
ances print on the journal at the end 
of the run. At the end of the cycle, 
the 1% income is determined easily. 
For this purpose, the cents on the 
balance are dropped. 


Ad Program 


To support the plan a complete 
advertising program through news- 
papers, radio, and billboards was 
created. Each ad included a coupon 
that requested an application for 
joining the plan. Meanwhile, a vi- 
tally important and very efficient 
method for processing applications 
had been developed. 

Customer response, beginning with 
the first ad and publicity release, 
was tremendous. Requests for ap- 
plications exceeded expectations. 

Applications are printed on a 
single sheet of high quality paper 
folded for easy mailing or insert in 
personal statements. Unfolded, the 
opposite side explains details and 
terms of the plan. 

When an application is received, a 
form letter is mailed immediately 
acknowledging its receipt. 

A checklist of routing procedure 
and a summary of application and 


credit data keynote the orderly proc- : 


essing procedure and the evaluating 
of credit applications by the staff of 
loan managers in the instalment loan 
department. Mr. Jacobson reports 
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that the value of these forms cannot 
be stressed too heavily. They estab- 
lish a simple method and at the 
same time show the exact stage of 
the in-process application. They 
also eliminate the need to affix 
memos, notes, and reports to appli- 
cations, plus the chance of dupli- 
cating processing steps. 

When an application is approved, 
an account number is assigned to it, 
an imprinted book of checks is 
mailed to the customer along with 
a personal letter, and a ledger and 
statement for the account are 
readied. 


Monthly Statements 

Statements are mailed monthly 10 
days before payment date. 

Mr. Jacobson reports that the 


posting operation—a simple matter 
of pickups and listings with auto- 
matic balances and proof—has heen 
invaluable. It permits one book- 
keeper with one machine to handle 
accurately a large volume of ac- 
counts. Most important: it provides 
the figure control that is mandatory 
for continued success of the plan. 


Calculated 


Risk Reserves 


of operational re- 

serves for possible losses in “cal- 
culated risks” is suggested by Alvin 
J. Vogel, vice-president, Central Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 

‘“‘When an operating officer installs 
a new system that will save money, 
and there is a calculated risk, the 
bank should set up an estimated 
amount to be credited to the opera- 
tional reserve for any future loss,” 
Mr. Vogel told the NABAC western 
regional conference at Phoenix. 

As an example, he cited one of his 
bank’s services on which there had 
been a risk; insurance was pur- 
chased to cover possible losses. But 
no loss occurred over the years. 
“The experience gained indicated 
that we would increase our earnings 
by insuring ourselves, so we set up 
a reserve and recently transferred 
some of the balance to income be- 
cause it had become too large.” 


Areas of Risk 


Mr. Vogel listed five areas where 
calculated risks are present: 
Proof operation: Cash letter in- 
surance in lieu of microfilming of 
checks; self-insurance in lieu of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


Know Your Bank 


The familiar phrase “Know Your Bank” is not just for the 
public. Bank people themselves are often so close to the business 
that they can’t see the forest for the trees. Last November BANKING 
published “Training the Staff to Sell Bank Services,” by James H. 
Newbury of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. In preparation now, by the same author, is a how-to- 
do-it manual. The first rule of selling is to know your product 
and get excited about it. The following few pages provide a 
sample kit taken right out of the daily routine of any bank. 
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HE modernization of banking is usually thought of 
Tin terms of buildings and equipment, electronic 

operations, increasing variety of services, and 
humbers of persons banks are able to serve. 

All this has been remarkable enough—in fact, one 
of the wonders of this wholly remarkable era. But even 
more important, some would say, is the way today’s 
bank people feel about these services and go about 
selling them. 

There’s been a bit of human modernizing too—quite 
a bit—in keeping with the public-be-pleased spirit of 
the times. The phenomenon is not confined to banking. 
It’s all through the business world—the free part of it, 
thatis.... 

Look above at the moving picture of 1950-1970. 
Every bank and bank customer and his sisters, cousins, 


and aunts is someplace in this picture of coming oppor- 
tunity and growth unparalleled in history. 

The package that banks are selling today is none 
other than a share in better living—quite a package, 
indeed. 

Equipment and people, both modernized, are the key- 
stone of present-day bank service. The training of bank 
staffs to know their product and how to sell it has 
made strides lately comparable to the astonishing prog- 
ress in bank buildings and equipment that has been 
made in recent years. 

The following pages touch only 2 small segment of 
the selling job by providing a few vignettes selected 
to show imagination, helpfulness, and the come-in-talk- 
it-over part of modernized bank service. 

A bank’s moving target is always growth and im- 


*Part of BANKING’S 10-Minute Shelf for Banks and Their Customers 
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provement for customers, community, and itself. In- 
separably all are tied together. 

The basic services of banking stay much the same— 
deposits, loans, checks, and so on. But related to these, 
new ones and variations are constantly coming along 
to meet changing demands and conditions. 

Glance at a bank’s roster of customers and services 
and you'll find many names and functions that were 
unknown just a few years ago. 

Services differ from bank to bank, but there is hardly 
any financial problem of a business or family or indi- 
vidual which cannot be handled by present-day bank 
service. 

Banks finance in one way or another practically any 
necessary transaction, all kinds of home and business 


equipment, the purchase of automobiles, water craft, 
farms, seed, fertilizer, livestock, fuel, business inven- 
tory, and even retail buying through various forms of 
consumer credit. They provide all kinds of related serv- 
ices, including financial counsel. 

In round figures there are 110,000,000 bank custo- 
mers, 53,000,000 families, most of them users of bank 
services, and 600,000 bank people, fully half of whom 
are in direct contact with the public. 

Families with incomes of $4,000 yearly or more num- 
bered 12,000,000 in 1950, almost 36,000,000 now, and 
in 1970 make your own guess. 

This is why the Come-in-talk-it-over part of modern- 
ized bank service is increasingly important. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 


Tie-in Sales 


It?s an old axiom that every sale paves 
the way to another. And the “‘how-are-you- 
fixed-for-blades”’ approach works just as 
well in a bank as it does in a drug store. 
Here are some ways it has been success- 


next time Mr. Foster came in for a 
loan to help him buy some seasonal 
items. 

“These new stores are getting all 
the new customers and even grab- 
bing some of my old ones,” he com- 


fully applied by bank employees. 


Say It with Flowers 


The Ladies’ Garden Club got along 
famously with its bank. Twice a year 
the ladies filled the bank windows 
with a display of blooms that drew 
visitors from miles around. And 
twice a month, Lydia Green, club 
treasurer, deposited organization 
funds collected from a variety of 
sources including dues payments, 
parties, and the like. The Garden 
Club maintained a checking account 
that one of the tellers noticed had 
very little activity. Two or three of 
Lydia’s checks cleared each month, 
but the remainder of the account re- 
mained intact, untouched, and grow- 
ing. 

“You ladies aren’t very big 
spenders are you?” he asked Lydia 
one afternoon. ‘Are you saving up 
for something?” Lydia informed 
him that the untouched and rising 
balance was earmarked in her books 
for a donation to the city park... 
“but we’re waiting till it’s enough 
to build a greenhouse.” 

The teller spent a few minutes ex- 
plaining to Lydia that the place for 
savings was in a different kind of 
account, one that paid interest. It 


hadn’t occurred to Lydia that a club 
could open a savings account but, 
when she reported this interesting 
fact to the rest of the ladies, they 
all saw the virtue of the idea. 

Result: Two accounts in place of 
one, after a teller spotted the need 
for a second service where the bank 
had been performing only one. 


Too Close to the Trees 


For a good many years Hillsdale 
had been a quiet little community 
until the recent attack of suburban- 
itis. Houses sprang up, population 
soared, and new businesses moved 
in. But this growth didn’t bring 
prosperity to everyone. 

Howard Foster and his men’s 
clothing store was a case in point. 
There had been an initial spurt in 
sales volume but then, as other 
stores opened, Mr. Foster had seen 
his sales steadily decline. 

He wasn’t the only one who no- 
ticed this. The loan officer in the 
local bank was well aware of it. He 
could see it reflected in the size of 
the loans Mr. Foster made period- 
ically and in the inventory figures. 
And he brought up the subject the 


plained bitterly. The loan officer 
heard him out and then began ask- 
ing questions. He knew the answers 
but he also knew it would be better 
if Mr. Foster were the one to say 
them. 

“I know my store may look old- 
fashioned,” he grudgingly admitted, 
“but that’s the way it’s been for 40 
years.” It was some time later that 
he said, “A real face-lifting job on 
that store and I could compete with 
any of those new stores that have 
come into town. But where can I 
get the money for that?” 

Result: By getting the customer 
to stand back and view his over-all 
problem, the bank made two loans 
instead of one, and developed a bet- 
ter customer in the process. 


The Doctor's Dilemma 


Dr. Hanley worked hard and saved 
even harder. The assistant secretary 
at the bank who handled the Doc- 
tor’s business had never seen such 
diligent saving in his life. Dr. Han- 
ley had three savings accounts, one 
single-name, one joint, one in-trust- 
for, plus a great deal of cash in a 
safe deposit box, or so he boasted to 
the assistant secretary. When he 
was asked, in the course of a con- 
versation, why a man of his means 
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didn’t do a bit of prudent investing, 
Dr. Hanley grew livid: ‘None of 
that for me,” he exclaimed. ‘‘My dad 
was wiped out in the crash of ’29!” 

The assistant secretary was a pa- 
tient man... and an understanding 
one, too. He could appreciate Dr. 
Hanley’s fears, but he also knew 
that such highly liquid savings 
couldn’t possibly keep pace with the 
steady advance of inflation. He found 
an article in a magazine that spelled 
it out pretty well and, when next 
he spoke to Dr. Hanley, gave him 
the article to read. 


Confidence Sustained 


He’d worked hard and hadn’t taken 
a real vacation since before the war. 
During the years a sizable savings 
balance had accumulated as a result 
of his scrimping and his regular sav- 
ings habits. He’d earned a good va- 
cation and, with that balance, he 
could well afford it. 

“Hi’ya Pete,” he said to the teller 
as he pushed his passbook and the 
withdrawal slip across the counter. 
“I’m gonna take $2,500 for a vaca- 
tion,” he blurted out, knowing that 
Pete would question him about it 

For a good many years he had 
been one of Pete’s regular customers 
and they’d gotten to know each 
other pretty well. He wasn’t sure 
how Pete would take this, his first 
withdrawal. He soon found out. 


It took time, but there came a day 
not too long after when the good 
doctor asked for more information 
and was turned over to the bank’s 
trust officer. 

Result: Dr. Hanley works just as 
hard as he ever did, but his money 
is working even harder for him, too. 


Check and Double-Check 


The Potters were a nice young 
couple and, although he’d never seen 
them in the bank before, the loan 
officer took an instant liking to 
them. Their problem was an all-too- 


Z 


After looking at the slip, Pete 
calmly tore it up, pushed back the 
passbook, and very matter-of-factly 
said, “Like hell you will.” 

The conversation didn’t stop there. 
Pete went on to point out how long 
it had taken to build up that bal- 
ance; that darned good vacations 
could be had for a lot less than 
$2,500; and just how the bank could 
help him with its many travel ser- 
vices. 

Some time later, after most of the 
details had been worked out with 
various specialists in the bank, he 
stopped by Pete’s window before 
leaving. With a grin he said, “I 
knew you wouldn’t let me have all 
that money.” 

Result: The customer’s confidence 
in the bank was bolstered and its 
services to him increased. 


common one: they needed a loan to 
cover their income tax payments. 
Recently married, both Potters 
worked and would continue to do so 
until they had children. But, mean- 
while, despite the fact that their 
combined income was a highly re- 
spectable one, they simply couldn’t 
save enough to meet the April 15 tax 
deadline with comfort, since both 
were self-employed. 

“You'll have to have a loan. now,” 
the bank person agreed. “But with 
the money you both are making, 
there ought to be a long-range way 
you can put aside funds for payment 
of taxes, at the very least.” 

Apparently there wasn’t. The Pot- 
ters had a lot of friends, did a lot 
of entertaining and, well, the money 
just slipped through their joint 
checking account as fast as they 
paid it in. 

“Then there’s only one way,” the 
bank person explained. “You'll have 
to trick yourself into saving. We'll 
open a joint savings account for you. 
When you bring in checks for de- 
posit in your checking account, in- 
dicate that a fixed percentage is for 
savings account deposit. You name 
it: 5%-10%? By earmarking it in 
advance, you can’t spend it by 
check.” 

Result: In a year, the Potters have 
saved enough to pay their taxes and 
the doctor, too. It seems that a third 
Potter will arrive shortly. 


Step by Step 


The first time Harry Baldwin had 
come into the bank was to get a 
mortgage. And the officer who talked 
with him wondered if it wasn’t the 
first time Harry had ever been in 
any bank. He’d never had any kind 
of loan before. He didn’t have a 
savings account. He didn’t have a 
checking account. 

On the plus side, he had an ex- 
cellent job, a good reputation, $4,000 
of his own cash to invest, and a fine 
home he could buy at a real bargain 
price. When the bank granted him 
the mortgage, Harry admitted that 
it was the first time he had ever de- 
parted from a strict cash-and-carry 
policy. 

He was a good risk. Came in every 
month and peeled his mortgage pay- 
ment off a roll of bills, sticking the 
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rest back in his pocket. After the 
teller got to know him a little bet- 
ter, he asked about that. “Mr. Bald- 
win, aren’t you afraid you might 
lose your money carrying it around 
like that?” 

“Nah,” was the reply. “I don’t 
have it long enough to lose. This is 
my day to pay bills: mortgage; tele- 
phone; gas and electric; and stuff 
like that.” 

Before long this teller had con- 
vinced Harry Baldwin of the advan- 
tages of a checking account. Only 
thing wrong was that Harry found 
it too easy. It was so easy to pay 
everything by check—even the mort- 
gage—that he didn’t get to the bank 
very often. Sometimes his balance 
got dangerously low. 

True, Harry would come in to 
make a comfortable deposit when his 
balance got uncomfortably low. And 
he’d apologize for letting it get that 
low. After a few such incidents, the 
teller introduced him to the bank- 
by-mail service. And along with it 
he impressed on Harry the impor- 
tance of making regular deposits. 

That problem was solved but a 
new one was created. They hardly 
ever got to see Harry any more. It 
was too easy to do business with the 
bank and never come near it. On one 
of his rare visits it was pointed out 
to him that he didn’t need to write 
a check every month for his mort- 
gage payment; the bank could sim- 
ply deduct it from his balance if he’d 
authorize it. That’s the way it’s be- 
ing handled now. 

With his regular bank-by-mail de- 
posits the balance in his checking 
account began building up steadily. 
Next time the teller saw him he 
pointed this out and suggested 
Harry start a savings account with 
an authorization to transfer funds 
periodically to the savings account. 
This resulted in still another service, 
but it doesn’t bring Harry into the 
bank. 

Next time he comes in, the teller 
plans to talk about a savings club 
account. That may be one way to 
bring Harry Baldwin in regularly 
and, perhaps, learn a little more 
about his special interests. 

Result: There is no end-result. 
Every service creates both problems 
and possibilities which can lead to 
every department in the bank. 


The Carefree Vacationers 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen had been spe- 
cial checking account customers for 
years. But today something else was 
on their mind: a special purpose 
savings account. They explained 
their goal to the new account per- 
son in the bank. Mr. Allen was get- 
ting a six-week vacation next sum- 
mer and they were going to start 
saving now for a wonderful holiday 
in the Caribbean. 

Helpfully, the new account person 
mapped out their saving schedule, 
dividing the final amount they hoped 
to save by the number of weeks in 
which they had to save it. The re- 
sults were encouraging; the Allens 
could enjoy the Caribbean by start- 
ing now to save only $10 a week. 

As she completed the forms for a 
joint savings account, the new ac- 


The Painless Downpayment 


Harry Moore was 21, married, and 
in trouble. 

He’d never been in the bank be- 
fore. As a matter of fact, he’d just 
moved to town a month before to 
start a new job at the Standard Uni- 
versal factory 12 miles outside town. 
He and his wife had rented a small 
apartment without too much trou- 
ble, but furnishing it had pretty well 
depleted their savings. Now they 
were faced with a new problem: 
Harry needed a car to get to and 
from work and to visit his folks on 
weekends in a nearby city. But, al- 
though he was making a good wage, 
he hadn’t anywhere near the sum he 
needed for a down payment on a car. 

The bank’s auto loan man listened 
quietly to Harry’s problem and had 
thought of an answer even before 


count person had a sudden thought. 
“Tell me,” she asked, “have you 
thought about a safe place to keep 
your valuables during the six weeks 
you'll be gone?” It turned out that 
the Allens not only had several in- 
surance policies and deeds but an 
assortment of Government bonds 
and one or two pieces of valuable 
jewelry. 

Result: One new savings account 
and a One-year rental on a safe de- 
posit box. 


Harry finished. “Ever lived on a 
budget?” he asked the young man. 
“Well,” came the answer, ‘we've 
just been married three months...” 

The auto loan man, made a quick 
list of Harry’s expenses and, in five 
minutes, had worked out a budget 
for him that would leave a modest 
sum each week. “That’s the amount 
you bank,” he explained. “In a few 
months, you’ll have saved enough 
for the downpayment. An hour 
later, the car’s yours!” 

Result: A double-barreled cus- 
tomer. 
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Beyond the Call of Duty 


Since service is a bank’s main commod- 
ity, greater volume can usually be found 
by following the path of better service. 
Employees who serve “‘beyond the call of 
duty’? bring big dividends to themselves 
and the bank. Here are some specific cases. 


The Flickering Light 

The first thing they did when a 
light in the bank started to flicker 
was have the maintenance man 
change the bulb. When that didn’t 
help, a local electrician was called 
to check the trouble. After he ar- 
rived the bank’s maintenance man 
struck up a conversation with him, 
discovered he held an office in the 
local union, and learned that the 
union funds were all held in a check- 
ing account. 

A little more conversation brought 
out the fact that the union main- 
tained a fairly sizable balance in its 
checking account. “Why do you 
leave it all in there,” asked the 
maintenance man. “You could put 
a big part of it in a savings account 
and collect interest on it. Leave 
enough in the checking account to 
handle your expenses and the money 
in the savings account will still be 
there when you want it.” 

The union was quick to follow 
through on this suggestion. The 
casual conversation between the 
electrician and the bank’s represen- 
tative (that’s what the maintenance 
man was) uncovered a problem and 
provided a solution. 

Result: It established a rapport 
between the bank and the union that 
is reflected in the many services the 
bank now performs both for the 
union and for many of its individual 
members. 


Bread on the Water 


There wasn’t anything in particu- 
lar to set Miss Walker apart from 
the host of other customers the bank 
had. Of course, her checking and 
Savings accounts were among the 
oldest in the bank. Otherwise, she 


was just a nice, elderly lady who 
lived quietly alone. 

And then, suddenly she was con- 
fronted with the need for permanent 
hospitalization. She had no one to 
turn to. The bank, hearing of her 
plight, obtained from her a power of 
attorney and proceeded to take care 
of everything. A trust fund was 
created and the bank took charge of 
her assets and expenditures. It even 
stored her furniture, rented her 
home, and attended to other details. 

It was a generous gesture made in 
a businesslike manner. But more 
than that, the way the bank handled 
the affair did not go unnoticed in the 
community. It clearly demonstrated 
to everyone both the need for ade- 
quate planning and the ability of the 
bank to make and carry out such 
plans. 

Result: This one incident brought 
many new trust customers to the 
bank. 


The Customer Isn’t Always Right 

He had been a young immigrant 
boy when he opened his savings ac- 
count 30 years ago. Soon afterward 
the unbounded optimism of the day 
gave way to despair as the depres- 
sion tightened its grip on the coun- 
try. But through it all he somehow 
managed to keep adding to the bal- 
ance. 

You see, he had a definite goal. 
It was his ambition to accumulate 
enough so he could return to his 
native country and live in comfort- 
able retirement. Many times he had 
told this dream to people in the bank 
—a dream based on childhood mem- 
ories of village elders whose wealth 
and dignity commanded the respect 
of all. 

And now his dream could come 


true. The people in the bank had 
never quite believed that it really 
would happen, although they were 
well aware of the financial goal he 
had set. But here he was ready to 
withdraw his savings and return 
home. While it came as a shock, the 
bank’s vice-president was not en- 
tirely unprepared for it. 

He brought a touch of realism to 
the picture. “Perhaps things have 
changed in your village,’”’ he warned. 
“Maybe they’re not the way you re- 
call them. You could be very un- 
happy,” he added. He went on to 
point out the danger of taking all 
his savings with him. “If you find 
you don’t like it there, the currency 
restrictions will make it almost im- 
possible to leave the country and 
take your money with you,” he said. 

Even cold facts aren’t enough to 
shatter a dream that’s been, build- 
ing for 30 years. Impossible that he 
wouldn’t like it there. Ridiculous to 
think that his childhood friends 
would not welcome and respect him. 
Fantastic to believe that he couldn’t 
take his money out of the country 
if *e wished. 

But the vice-president persisted. 
Only now he took a different tack. 
If the customer refused to recognize 
the biggest problem, he’d show him 
another. And it was easy to point 
out the dangers of carrying such a 
large sum on so long a trip. 

Eventually all the details were 
worked out. Through the bank’s sev- 
vices he could safely carry enough 
for travel expenses; additional 
amounts could be withdrawn when 
and as needed; and finally the entire 
balance could be transferred if he 
decided to stay. 

Result: Within six months he was 
back a very disillusioned man. How- 
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ever, the bulk of his savings was in- 
tact and the bank worked out a re- 
tirement plan that assured him a 
comfortable life in his adopted coun- 
try. Sometimes assets must be pro- 
lected from the customer as well as 
for him, and the wise employee will 
take this extra step. 


They Couldn't Say No 


“They’ve done it again,” said the 
vice-president as he looked over the 
latest reports from the bank’s 
branches. For a good many months 
this small branch office had led all 
the others in acquiring new busi- 
ness. And nobody seemed to know 
just what sort of secret weapon it 
was using. 

Whatever it was, the vice-presi- 
dent was sure that all the other 
branches could use it, too. That’s 
why he decided to visit the branch 
and stay there until he found out 
how they managed to pull in the 
customers. 

He spent a couple of days talking 
to the branch officers and personnel, 
watching and listening. It seemed 
to be just like any other branch. By 
the third day he still hadn’t dis- 
covered the secret, but he had found 
something that made him mad. 

He stormed into the manager’s 
Office. “I’ve just come from the 
stockroom,” he announced, “and 
you’ve got six brand new electric 
typewriters sitting there. You don’t 
need them and, besides, there are 
no records authorizing their pur- 
chase.” 

“They’re not ours,” was the man- 
ager’s reply. “They belong to the 
insurance company that’s opening a 
new office down the street. We of- 
fered to store them after we learned 
they wanted to remodel the place 
and already had some equipment in 
there.” 

“We're not running a warehouse,” 
the vice-president replied emphati- 
cally. But he wasn’t too sure about 
that by the time the manager de- 
scribed several similar incidents. 
Seems the branch not only stored 
equipment but also handled mail, 
relayed messages, and performed a 
number of other helpful services for 
newcomers in the area. 

The full impact of this didn’t hit 
the vice-president until the manager 
pulled the names of a dozen of his 


latest accounts. With each name he 
mentioned some service the bank 
had gone out of its way to perform 
in welcoming the newcomer to the 
neighborhood. 

Result: New business just seems 
fo flow naturally into the bank, but 
all the employees know why. 


School Days Made Easy 


Miss Fowler was a frequent visitor 
to the bank. She not only taught 
civics and economics at the local 
high school, but she also ran the 
school savings bank by means of 
which most students had continued 
their elementary school savings ac- 
counts. But today, Miss Fowler’s 
usually sunny face was clouded with 
thought. Two of her students pre- 
sented an almost insolvable problem. 
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They were too bright to end their 
education when they graduated high 
school, but neither of their families 
could afford a college education for 
them. 

She and one of the bank’s officers 
sat down for a skull session that 
lasted well past closing time. How 
to find the money where it didn’t 
exist? How to make sure that two 
intelligent kids made the most of 
their gifts for their own benefit and 
that of their country? 

Miss Fowler supplied part of the 
answer: a list of scholarships and 
grants that her students might be 
able to get. The bank supplied an- 
other part: an expression of willing- 


ness to help as much as possible in 
such a worthy cause. After subse- 
quent conferences with the parents 
involved, a plan was worked out that 
combined scholarship aid and a low- 
interest loan, plus summertime jobs 
for both students at the bank. 
Result: Miss Fowler’s sunny face 
is beaming once more. She and her 
bank have helped safeguard our na- 
tion’s most vital asset, intelligence. 


The Dream That Cost Mone 


In the electrical appliance com- 
pany where Tom Santell worked, he 
was just a small cog in a piece of 
big machinery. In the low-rent hous- 
ing project where he lived, Tom and 
his growing family were just one 
name on a lobby mail-box that listed 
hundreds. But Tom was different in 
one way: he was determined that he 
wouldn’t always be just a small cog, 
just one name in hundreds. 

He started modestly enough to 
make his dream come true. When- 
ever one of his neighbors had trouble 
with an appliance, Tom would set it 
right in a jiffy. Washers, television, 
toasters, phonographs, it didn’t mat- 
ter, Tom could fix them all . . . with- 
out charge. After a while, Tom's 
wife pointed out that he was so busy 
doing favors for neighbors, he had 
no time for her. The least he could 
do was charge a small fee. 

That’s how dreams begin, small at 
first. Within a year, Tom’s savings 
account had begun to puff up 
slightly. Tom’s wife noticed a vacant 
store-front in the neighborhood. 
Would it be possible, she and Tom 
wondered, to set up in business as 
a regular repairman? 

At the bank, the man Tom talked 
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to was quite sure it was possible, if 
Tom was willing to gamble his sav- 
ings in outfitting the vacant store 
as a real repair shop. Once that 
gamble was made, the bank would 
back Tom with a new business loan. 
Since he had no business experience, 
the bank would be happy to set up 
his books for him, too. After all, an 
electronics wizard couldn’t be ex- 
pected to understand accounting. 
That was all the encouragement Tom 
needed. 

Result: Tom’s neighbors go to his 
shop now, not his apartment, when 
their television set breaks down. His 
silent partner, the bank, has ac- 
quired a valuable customer, but now 
he has his own account. 


The Credulous Accountant 


Arthur Hill had made a good repu- 
tation for himself as an accountant 
and, although he was still in his 
thirties, more and more businesses 
placed their accounts in his hands. 
Arthur joined a small country club, 
built a house in the suburbs and, all 
in all, looked forward to a rosy 
future. Yet his vision of that future 
looked puny indeed after an even- 
ing’s conversation with Mr. Palmer, 
a gregarious gentleman he’d met on 
the golf course one Sunday, a friend 
of a member. 

Palmer, too, was an accountant, 
new to the city but with the kind of 
connections that made Arthur’s head 
swim: national firms, leading indus- 
tries, fat accounting jobs. Visions 
of huge fees filled Arthur’s head and 
he heard himself agreeing to a 
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partnership. Was it to be Hill and 
Palmer or Palmer and Hill? No 
matter. 

Still groggy, Arthur visited his 
bank to withdraw enough funds to 
rent a larger office at a better ad- 
dress with a lavish decor that would 
befit the new clients Palmer was 
planning to bring in. Arthur re- 
ported his good fortune to an officer 
at the bank who asked, as a matter 
of course, what the new partner’s 
professional and business standing 
was. Arthur hadn’t bothered to 
check, of course. But, as a favor, 
the bank did it for him. Mr. Palmer, 
it turned out, had a great many con- 
nections in a great many cities, all 
of them unsavory. Arthur’s spotless 
reputation would have provided the 
front Palmer needed to operate. 

Result: Arthur’s future is still 
rosy, even though the name of his 
firm remains Arthur Hill. 


A Friend in Need 

_ It was one of those sad situations 
that every banker must face occa- 
sionally. George had married shortly 
after the war and, a few years later, 
had bought a home with a 20-year 
mortgage from the bank. During the 
next 10 years he had been markedly 
successful at his job and his fam- 
ily had grown to include two chil- 
dren. And now it had ended abruptly 
in an automobile crash. 

The vice-president could have 
written a letter to George’s widow, 
but he knew that a personai call was 
really the way to handle it. Actu- 
ally, the news he had to tell her 


wasn’t bad. But then she must have 
known that George carried mortgage 
insurance. Outside of that there 
wasn’t much he could say. 

He didn’t see her again until a 
few weeks after the funeral. Then 
she stopped in the bank to talk with 
him. She still wasn’t straight about 
the mortgage so he patiently ex- 
plained to her how the insurance 
had taken care of that. He then be- 
gan to suspect that she knew a lot 
less about George’s financial affairs 
than he had assumed. 

Fortunately George had been care- 
ful about providing for the future. 
Unfortunately he had not prepared 
his wife to manage the estate he 
left. It was not large, but it could 
be adequate if properly managed. 

Result: Impressed by the interest 
and concern of the officer, she placed 
her problems completely in the 
hands of the bank. 


Don’t Be Afraid to Ask 


When the floor man at the bank 
noticed Mrs. Haines, she looked hesi- 
tant, confused, and somewhat fright- 
ened. He introduced himself and 
asked what he could do to help. The 
whole story poured out in a twin- 
kling. For the fourth straight 
month, Mrs. Haines had failed to 
balance the family checkbook, with 
the result that, for the fourth 
straight month, she had had to pay 
an overdraft penalty. This time, she 
had come in person becar:3e her hus- 
band was furious with her and she 
simply had to get straightened out. 

The floor man escorted her to a 
bookkeeping adjuster who sat for 
more than half an hour with Mrs. 
Haines patiently explaining what a 
balance was, why stubs should be 
made out first, how to remember to 
deduct maintenance charges and per- 
check costs so that Mrs. Haines and 
the bank would remain in perfect 
agreement as to balance. 

It would have been easy enough 
to snap out some quick answers to 
what were, as Mrs. Haines herself 
put it, some pretty silly questions. 
But the bookkeeping adjuster under- 
stood perfectly. 

Result: Mrs. Haines’ checkbook is 
now a thing of beauty. And her 
friends now bank at Mrs. Haines’ 
bank, because “they take the time to 
be helpful.” 
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Imagination Solves the Problem 


There is plenty of room for imagina- 
tion in banking, and the successful em- 
ployees bring this spark to their jobs. It’s 
not a substitute for knowledge, but here’s 
how some bank people have used imagina- 
tion to enhance their knowledge—and po- 


sition. 


Small but Fast 


The volume of automobile loan 
business was small, but so was the 
bank. That’s the way management 
looked at it until Bill Martin, the 
loan officer, did a little comparing 
and showed they were getting less 
than their share. 

It was after Bill decided to do 
something about it that he came to 
realize what a tough problem he 
faced. The bigger banks could out- 
distance him on any road he chose to 
travel. Their advertising budgets 
were larger, their resources were 
greater, they had more people be- 
hind the sales effort. 

Then he began to consider the 


An Odd Combination 


He had been a steady customer of 
the bank for some time, but not a 
very profitable one. Every two weeks 
he cashed his paycheck there, pock- 
eted the money, and left. Efforts to 
get him to use any of the bank’s 
other services had been fruitless. 

After a year of this, one bright 
young man in the bank decided to 
try shock treatment. Next time the 
paycheck was presented he inspected 
it carefully, studied the endorsement, 
and then suddenly asked, “Mr. Jones, 
how would you like to have $400 over 
and above the amount on this 
check ?” 

“Sure,” was the quick but cautious 
reply. ‘“What’s the catch,” he asked 
sensing some form of larceny. 

“No catch at all,” the young man 
assured him. “It’s like this. For the 
past year you’ve been cashing your 
paycheck here. If you’d been put- 


things that a bank has to sell: secur- 
ity; service; convenience; and all the 
rest. He studied each one carefully 
to find a path that the big-bank com- 
petition couldn’t follow. And he 
finally found it. 

Before long he had worked out an 
arrangement with a large automo- 
bile insurance company whereby the 
bank finances new car purchases for 
the insurance firm’s customers. The 
insurance company phones the bank 
the name of its customer who wants 
a loan. The bank checks and phones 
back its approval to the insurance 
company, which executes all the 
necessary papers. 

How did this beat the competi- 
tion? The bigger banks take two or 


ting $15 of it in a savings account 
each time, you’d have saved $390. 
Add to that the interest we pay and 
you’d now have a balance close to 
$400.” 

“I knew there was a catch,” said 
Jones. “You talk about that $400 as 


three days to approve a loan; this 
bank gives its decision within two 
hours. 

Result: The bank’s automobile 
portfolio has tripled in the past 18 
months. A lot of work and a little 
imagination has solved its problem. 


A Thrifty Christmas 

The personnel manager of a near- 
by factory, Mr. Harris, found Christ- 
mas his most trying time of year. As 
he explained it to the cashier of his 
bank: “I’ve tried everything in the 
way of a Christmas bonus .. . food 
baskets, gift certificates, a fancy 
dinner and dance, a theater party 
... you name it, I’ve tried it. But 


though it was in my hand. I don't 
want to wait a year even though I'd 
never miss the 15 bucks each pay- 
day. Show me how to get it now; 
not next year,” he challenged as he 
left. 

Two weeks later the bank met the 
challenge. 

The next time Mr. Jones came in 
the young banker explained his 
solution. It sounded good. And 
when he left the bank a short time 
later, Mr. Jones was carrying a pass- 
book with a $400 balance credited to 
him. 

The solution? Simple enough. 
Jones got a personal loan of $400 
and promptly put it in his savings 
account. 

Result: Now he’s making regular 
payments on the loan that corre- 
spond roughly to what he’d have to 
deposit to build up a $400 balance 
in a year. The big difference to him 
is that he already has the $400 
balance. 
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you know how it is, no matter how 
prilliant an idea seems to you, it 
simply won’t please everybody.” 

Tactfully, the cashier suggested 
that none of the company’s em- 
ployees would be displeased with a 
cash bonus although, of course, it 
was a fairly impersonal sort of gift. 
He and Mr. Harris thought about it 
for a while and decided that even a 
crisp new bill in a bright holiday 
envelope wasn’t the kind of gift that 
bespoke thoughtful understanding of 
a fellow employee. 

“But this might,” the cashier said 
then. He pushed across to Mr. Harris 
asavings account passbook. ‘Picture 
it: each employee gets a passbook 
with his or her name in it and the 
amount of the bonus already credited 
to the account. What’s more, this 
being August, if you open the ac- 
counts now, there’ll be an extra 
bonus in the form of a dividend.” 

Result: The bank gained a great 
many new and worthwhile accounts 
simply because one employee was 
thoughtful as well as helpful. 


A Straw in the Wind 


The trust officer could hardly con- 
ceal his surprise. In his office sat a 
highly successful doctor asking 
questions that indicated an almost 
complete lack of knowledge about 
estate planning. He had worked 
hard to establish a very lucrative 
practice, and he had built up a siz- 
able estate in the process. But he 
hadn’t even made a will. 


The doctor explained that there 
had been some talk about estate 
planning at a couple of the medical 
society meetings. He’d also had 
some conversations with other doc- 
tors on the subject. It had aroused 
his curiosity, but his confreres 
couldn’t answer his questions. That’s 
why he’d come to the bank for ad- 
vice. 


“If the other doctors don’t know 
any more about estate planning than 
this man,” thought the trust officer, 
“they’re sadly in need of help.” Fur- 
ther conversation convinced the 
trust officer that the doctor was 
Probably typical of many of the 
medical men in that area. They were 
80 involved in their professional life 
that they didn’t even realize they 
had estate problems. 


Old Town . 


New Future 


pay 


ELMSVILLE QUALITY 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


Elmsville was a small, lovely town 
nestled in a range of hills covered 
with elm, hickory, and oak trees. The 
forests looked magnificent, but Elms- 
ville itself had a strong feeling that 
prosperity had passed it by. The 
bank’s vice-president, who was active 
in the Chamber of Commerce, had 
been pointing out for years that the 
local lumber mill’s hardwoods were 
second to none in the nation, but 
that the nation’s housing boom de- 
pended on pine and spruce, which 
Elmsville could never supply. As 
time went by, he found himself in 
the unenviable position of being 
proved right when he would much 
rather have been wrong. 

Timber-cutters left Elmsville. Saw- 
mill men drifted along. Shops closed. 


The solution was a series of 
forums organized by the trust officer. 
Estate problems were discussed and 
an officer from the loan department 
was also present to answer ques- 
tions in that field. 

Result: A number of new and val- 
uable customers were developed for 
both the trust and loan departments 
because the officer saw more than 
just one man’s problem. 


Put Good Habits to Work 


He was just another of the many 
regular customers that the tellers 
get to meet and know in their day- 
to-day work. He had first come in 
for a personal loan as the solution 
to the problem created by a number 
of small debts. Those debts had been 
cleared up at once and he had ap- 
peared faithfully at the beginning 
of each month to make the payment 
that had been carefully budgeted. 

But this was a most important day 


Tax rolls dwindled. The railroad 
schedule was cut to two stops a day. 
Something had to be done and it 
had to be done soon. 

The bank vice-president had an 
idea, but he needed more than moral 
support. He needed contributions 
from every solvent business in town. 
The idea was simple: invite a quality 
furniture company to locate a fac- 
tory in Elmsville right on top of the 
best supply of hardwood in the coun- 
try. It took time in canvassing and 
letter-writing, plus dollars in ad- 
vertising, but eventually the plan 
worked. 

Result: Because the bank did 
something, employment in Elmsville 
is up, new faces are arriving... 
and trains stop six times a day! 


to him. He was making his final 
payment on, that loan. When the 
teller offered congratulations, he 
smiled and thanked him. Then the 
teller suggested he open a savings 
account, that he continue to come 
in each month to set aside a fixed 
amount for himself. 

“Maybe sometime, but not now,” 
was the reply. “I’ve been counting 
the months to this day and, as far 
as I’m concerned, it’s over. Standing 
in line at the loan window with that 
record book in my hand every month 
was a rugged experience.” 

This wasn’t the first time remarks 
like this had been made and it 
worried the teller. The trouble 
seemed to be that the instalment loan 
customers just didn’t like the good 
habits they were acquiring and were 
only too happy to break them as 
soon as they had paid off the loan. 

After some thought the record 
books were redesigned in the form 
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of passkooks so the loan customer 
could look like a depositor. Pay- 
ments were accepted at the savings 
windows so he could act like a de- 
positor. The bank did everything it 
could to make him seem like a de- 
positor. Now, when a loan is paid 
off, the bank finds that a few friendly 
suggestions are often enough to per- 
suade him to be a depositor. 

Result: The good habits acquired 
in the loan department are now put 
to work building business in the 
savings department. 


Worth a Second Look 


He needed $8,000 to meet his pay- 
roll and pay for supplies during the 
next two months. He was a painter 
working on subcontracts painting 
commercial buildings and apart- 
ments. But when the bank checked 
his statement it learned that the 
normal ratio of assets to liabilities 
was not satisfactory. 

Then the bank looked a little fur- 
ther. It studied his accounts re- 
ceivable and considered his personal 
assets—life insurance, jewelry, etc. 


She Gets 8 Miles Per Dollar 


Seemed to be the same old story 
every summer for Blanche Carter— 
big vacation plans but no vacation 
money. A couple of the other girls 
in her office had faced the same prob- 
lem until they joined a Vacation 
Club. It was their example that had 
prompted Blanche to join one. 

But the same problems don’t al- 
ways have the same solutions. Last 
time Blanche had stopped at the 
bank she’d had to make three pay- 
ments to bring the account up to 
date. The teller hadn’t appeared to 
be impressed by her apologies—she 
thought he probably had a lot of 
cases like hers and didn’t care. 

She was right on the first point 
but wrong on the second. This par- 
ticular teller was very much con- 
cerned. And Blanche discovered this 
the next time she came in. the bank. 
It didn’t fully dawn on her at first, 
but it became clearer as the teller’s 
solution slowly unfolded. 

He started asking about her va- 
cation plans and, when he learned 


that they were still rather nebulous, 
gave her a number of vacation fold- 
ers. He discussed various plans in 
terms of their costs and her Vaca- 
tion Club balance. Soon a definite 
trip was mapped out. 

It was still a long way off. To 
bring it closer he provided a map 
with the route marked off in dollars 
instead of miles. Each deposit now 
showed up as a very real part of 
the trip as every dollar carried her 
approximately eight miles farther. 

He brought up the subject of 
clothes. Pointed out that early plan- 
ning and wise shopping well in ad- 
vance could enable her to complete 
her wardrobe without using much, 
if any, of her vacation fund. 

As V-day approached he antici- 
pated the last-minute problems she 
might face and suggested ways in 
which the bank could solve them. 
Travelers checks, letters of credit, 
purchase of foreign currency, and 
‘similar services were on his list of 
suggestions. He mentioned a safe 


It checked on his prime contractors 
and got a very good report on them. 
This seemingly unbankable propogi- 
tion was successfully converted into 
a source of profit for the bank. Even 
more important, it opened a whole 
new avenue for the bank to reach 
new customers. 

Result: Now it actively goes after 
this kind of business. It gets q 
credit report on the prime contrac. 
tors and, if favorable, will lend up 
to 70% of the value of the accounts 
receivable. 


deposit box as a way to store valu- 
able possessions that she would not 
be taking with her. He even showed 
her how she could get a personal 
loan to set up a “just-in-case” fund 
to meet any unexpected expenses 
that might arise to plague her dur- 
ing the vacation. 

What he did was establish a series 
of more immediate goals after he 
had learned that Blanche just 
couldn’t keep her eyes set on the one 
big but distant goal. Not only did 
he break the project down into a lot 
of little steps, but he also tried to 
relate one or more of the other bank 
services to each of these steps. And 
Blanche was quick to see and appre- 
ciate what the bank could do. 

Was it worth all the trouble? 
Blanche Carter certainly thinks s0 
and the bank does, too. 

Result: Now she sets her own sav- 
ings goals; she has a savings, check- 
ing, and two club accounts; and 
makes good use of many of the other 
available services. 
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Show a Better Way 


Today’s successful bankers have _ re- 
placed the slogan “‘the customer is always 
right’ with the suggestion “‘talking it over 
may lead to a better way.’’ Customers like 


to be shown a better way, and the em- 
ployee who can do it builds business and 
respect for the bank. 


4 Matter of Volume 


Sam Werner’s Five and Dime was 
a neighborhood institution, a small, 
well-stocked store that sold every- 
thing from number 20 cotton thread 
to charcoal briquets, from children’s 
toys to garden hose. Sam, his wife, 
his son, and his daughter-in-law knew 
everyone and everyone knew the 
Werners. But years of friendship 
couldn’t stand up to the low prices 
the new discount store across the 
street was advertising. 

Sam was heartbroken. As he ex- 
plained to his bank contact that day, 
Sam didn’t care about himself. He 
and his wife could retire on a modest 
amount of savings. But Sam had 


Jim Barnes had a faraway gleam 
in his eye when he walked into the 
bank that day. He’d found a sail- 
boat—the sailboat—and, as he ex- 
Plained to the loan officer, it was 
everything he’d ever dreamed of sail- 
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wanted to leave a vigorous, thriving 
business to his son. And, in the 
twinkling of an eye, that business 
had begun to sicken. 

The bank officer knew two things: 
cut-rate prices can be offered by any 
business whose volume is large 
enough and, secondly, for all his talk 
Sam wasn’t really ready to retire. 
As a matter of fact, given any en- 
couragement, Sam could turn into a 
scrappy business fighter. The en- 
couragement was quick in coming. 
Did Sam realize, the officer wondered, 
that the store next to his was being 
vacated in a month? With the right 
kind of credit management, did Sam 
realize that he could double his sell- 
ing area by renting the adjoining 


The Shipshape Sailor 


ing. Not that Jim had ever sailed 
before, you understand. But he 
wasn’t bothering with details at the 
moment. He was applying for a 
quick, simple personal loan to cover 
the purchase price of the boat. 


store, double the volume of his mer- 
chandise orders, and cut his prices 
to meet competition? When he got 
finished talking, the light of battle 
gleamed in Sam’s eyes. 

Result: Sam’s personal service, 
plus his new low prices, has brought 
customers flocking back in droves. 
And Sam looks 10 years younger. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Bob Loomis was applying for a 
rather large personal loan and his 
chances looked extremely good. The 
bank’s loan officer studied his case 
carefully and suddenly found him- 
self wondering why a well-dressed, 
obviously successful young man like 


The loan officer knew as much 
about boating as Jim—very little— 
but he had made a number of marine 
loans before and he knew one vital 
thing: The purchase price of a boat 
is only the first, and by no means 
the largest, cost involved in boating. 
He told Jim as much, outlining the 
little “extras” Jim hadn’t noticed: 
cost of a boat trailer, docking space, 
small outboard motor, winter stor- 
age, spring overhaul, insurance, ac- 
cessories, etc. 

Then he pointed out another fact 
Jim had overlooked. A boat in good 
condition is property—collateral— 
for a regular marine loan, one large 
enough to cover most of the extras 
that make life on the bounding main 
a pleasant, if expensive, hobby. 

Result: No rude surprises for Jim 
Barnes. He’s secured his nautical 
pleasures with a shipshape marine 
loan, 
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Bob needed so much money. Perhaps 
his face showed the unspoken ques- 
tion. At any rate, Bob began ex- 
plaining in a harassed manner that 
showed the strain he was working 
under. 

Yes, Bob had a dream job with all 
the outward symbols of success. His 
future with the company was as- 
sured; his movement upward in 
management was a certainty; but 
there was one hitch. At the moment, 
Bob’s salary was low. And, at the 
same time, his firm depended on him 
to dress and live the part of a highly 
successful individual. The financial 
strain, although it couldn’t be ex- 
pected to last more than another 
year, was too great. Bob needed a 
large chunk of money with which to 
finance his next year or two before 
the big raise came through. 

The loan officer wondered, aloud 
this time, whether a chunk of money 
was the best answer. Wouldn’t it be 
more prudent, for example, if Bob 
financed himself through the bank’s 
check-credit plan? That way his 
indebtedness remained manageably 
low at any given moment and he still 
had enough on hand to maintain the 
standards his company demanded of 
him. 

Result: Bob took the advice, kept 
his indebtedness low, found check- 
credit a handy budgeting device and, 
a year later, got that raise. 


Whose Side Are You on? 


The teller flipped open the pass- 
book and out fell the withdrawal 
slip for $1,000. “I hate to touch 
my savings, but this is a real emer- 
gency. I simply must have it right 
away,” said the customer sadly and 
went on to explain why. 

“Couldn’t you wait just a few 
more days,” asked the teller. ““We’re 
near the end of an interest period 
and you'll lose the interest on this 
if you take it out now.” 

That was impossible under the 
circumstances—or so the customer 
thought. But the teller found a 
solution. He showed how a short- 
term loan of $1,000 would provide 
the immediate cash and still enable 
the customer to leave the money in 
his savings account until he’d col- 
lected the interest. 

It was just simple arithmetic to 


The Good Neighbor 


The mortgage officer at the bank 
had been expecting this call for a 
year or more. Mr. and Mrs. Craig 
were in their 60s, children married 
and moved away. The big, somewhat 
dilapidated house they lived in was 
much too big for the Craigs but, in 
its present condition, they might not 
realize as much on its sale as they’d 
hoped to. It was no surprise, then, 
when Mr. Craig telephoned the mort- 
gage officer to ask what chances 
might be of selling the old house. 

Taking a trip to inspect the prop- 
erty, the mortgage man found a 
two-story, 12-room house that had 
been. built well, but given only mar- 
ginal maintenance through the years. 
The Craig’s mortgage had a year or 
two to run, but it might take more 


than that length of time to find a 
buyer. There was just too much 
room for most modern families. But, 
the mortgage man noted, the loca- 
tion was good and, in appraisal work, 
there were three major factors: lo- 
cation, location, and location. 

Sitting with the Craigs at their 
kitchen table, he showed them a pos- 
sible solution: renegotiate their 
mortgage for enough additional 
funds to remodel the house into 
separate - floor apartments. They 
could live upstairs and rent the 
downstairs area for enough to cover 
carrying charges, plus a profit. 

Result: The Craigs are happier 
than they’ve been in years and the 
bank continues to serve a good 
neighbor. 


show the customer that the inter- 
est he’d collect would more than pay 
for the cost of the loan. As the full 
implication of this dawned on the 
customer he couldn’t help asking, 
“Whose side are you on?” 

“Yours, of course,” was the reply. 
But it didn’t hurt that bank in the 
long run. 

Result: Having once been so pleas- 
antly introduced to the loan service, 
the customer has used it on several 
occasions and has even brought in 
other customers for it. 


Cash or Credit 


Each year she had taken a por- 


‘tion of her teacher’s salary to buy 


securities. A year of travel was 


her big ambition and she hoped that 
her portfolio would be able to pro- 
vide for it by the time she was 
eligible for a leave of absence. 

With the help of the bank she had 
made a number of wise investments. 
When the time finally arrived, there 
was more than enough to finance 
the trip she had planned. She 
counted on selling her securities as 
the most obvious way to raise the 
necessary cash. But she took the 
precaution of consulting the officer 
in the bank who had been so helpful 
with her investments. 

“There are two ways to look at 
this,” he told her. “You can sell the 
scurities, as you’ve suggested, and 
have the cash to pay for your trip. 
Or you can borrow the money from 
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the bank using your investments as 
collateral. Let’s compare the two 
alternatives.” 

She soon saw the advantages of 
holding her securities rather than 
selling them at their then depressed 
prices and forfeiting the regular 
income they had been providing. 
Not only did the bank arrange a 
loan, but it also handled the multi- 
tude of details that even seasoned 
travelers sometimes overlook in the 
last-minute rush. 

Result: Both bank and customer 
benefited from the officer’s desire to 
serve his customer—not just carry 
out her orders. 


The Automatic Memory 


Most folks felt sorry for Fran 
Simms. A widow still in her early 
thirties. Fran had three children to 
support. She did this by teaching 
school during the day and tutoring 
special children in the evening. The 
only one who didn’t feel sorry for 
Fran was Fran herself. She remained 
cheerful, if harassed, through it all. 
The only thing that got her down, as 
she confessed to the teller at her 
bank one day, was keeping track of 
her personal finances. 


“You can’t imagine,” she told him. 
“Electricity bills. Mortgage pay- 


A Better Way 


BA TERMS- 

\ 24 — 

INTEREST RATES — 
#200 Mon THS 


Their child had had a serious 
illness but, after four years, a com- 
plete cure had been effected. Now 
the parents were struggling with 
bills that totalled close to $4,500. 
They were paying them at the rate 
of $400 a month, a heavy load to 
carry. 

It had been suggested that they 
go to a bank for help in straighten- 
ing out their financial problems. 
“What good would that do,” was the 
husband’s reply. “We’d still have 
the problem of paying off all this 
debt whether we owed it to half a 
dozen people or just one stuffed-shirt 
banker.” 

Finally his wife convinced him 
that it wouldn’t hurt to go to the 
bank for advice; to find out what 
they could do. He didn’t need much 
convincing because the burden of 


payments had become almost un- 
bearable. But he was still skeptical 
as he entered the bank. 

The solution was crystal clear to 
the banker: a $4,800 loan repay- 
able in 24 months with monthly pay- 
ments of $200. However, it took a 
lot of explaining about interest 
rates, terms, and monthly payments 
before the man understood just why 
and how the bank was able to make 
his burden so much easier to carry. 

This banker learned then that a pat 
answer isn’t always enough. Each 
customer believes his problem is 
unique and he wants to be shown 
how the bank’s solution fits his 
particular circumstances. 

Result: A more personal approach 
to customer’s problems has at- 
tracted business and won a new and 
warmer reputation for the bank. 


ments on the house. Telephone, 
taxes, grocery, doctors, garage, drug 
store, appliance store, repair shop, 
cleaner, . . . it’s no wonder some- 
times that I can’t remember if I’ve 
paid or not. And half the time I 
haven’t! You try running two jobs, 
three kids and a house some time 
and see how easy it is to forget 
those monthly bills.” 

“We can help a little, Mrs. Simms,” 
the teller replied. He brought her to 
an officer, explained the problem 
briefly and left her to work out de- 
tails of a custom service the bank 
was able to provide for her. As the 
officer explained it, all Fran had to 
do was list her regular monthly bills: 
utilities, life insurance, mortgage 
payments, taxes, and the like. Then 
all she had to do, when the bills 
came in, was to add them up, pop 
them in an envelope together with a 
withdrawal form covering the total, 
and the bank would see to it that 
individual checks went out immedi- 
ately. 

Result: Although two jobs and 
three kids are still a handful, Fran’s 
financial routine has calmed down 
considerably since the bank showed 
her a better way to handle her 
household bills. 


A Case of Over-Success 


He was in one of those peculiar 
squeezes brought on by too much 
success. His electronic business was 
small, but he had been able to obtain 
some $300,000 of Government busi- 
ness. However, he couldn’t collect 
until the goods were produced, in- 
spected, and approved. 

Right now he needed $100,000 for 
payrolls and materials—a great deal 
more than his normal line of credit. 
The bank didn’t see how it could 
extend this much credit to him. 

Then the bank officer recalled the 
V-loans of wartime that had solved 
so many similar problems. He 
checked and found that this form of 
official encouragement was still 
available to small contractors and 
subcontractors. A V-loan was ar- 
ranged with the Federal Reserve 
bank, the contractor’s bank taking 
a 20% participation. 

Result: Another customer was 
served because the banker took the 
trouble to find a better way of help- 
ing a distressed customer. 
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Something New Under the Sun 


“It can’t be done”’ is no longer the way 
modern banks look at customers’ prob- 
lems. There is always room for the person 
who doesn’t know it can’t be done—so he 
goes ahead and does it! Here are incidents 
that show how employees brought crea- 
tive thinking to their job. 


He Changed No to Yes 


About 15 years ago a man walked 
into a bank to get an auto loan. He 
hadn’t decided what car he was going 
to buy or where he was going to 
buy it. He just wanted to be sure he 
could borrow the money before he 
started shopping. This was unusual 
at that time, but it seemed reason- 
able to an alert vice-president. Why 
couldn’t the “borrowing” and the 
“buying” be handled as_ separate 
elements when buying a car? 

He had to say, “No,” to that man, 
but the word left a bad taste in his 
mouth. There was a better answer 
and he found it by adapting an old 
technique to this new problem. Be- 
fore long car buyers were leaving 


This Little Pig Made a Market 


Frank Wilson wanted to buy a pig. 
He had a 4-figure savings account 
that had been built up by regular 
deposits, but he didn’t want to touch 
that. His savings were for an emer- 
gency and buying a pig was no emer- 
gency. In fact, he looked upon it 
more as a project. 

That’s why he had asked about 
the club accounts last time he’d been 
in. The bank had several that it had 
been advertising — vacation, col- 
lege, etc. But, alas, none for a man 
who wanted to buy a pig. Right here 
is where some tellers might have 
dismissed the whole incident with a 
smile, even though it wasn’t funny 
to Frank Wilson. 

And it wasn’t a joke to this teller 
either. After thinking it over he 
went to his boss. “Look,” he said, 
“we have a number of club accounts 
under the special titles we adver- 


that bank armed with a letter of 
credit that enabled them to shop for 
their car like any cash buyer. 

But this vice-president still wasn’t 
satisfied. His solution was fine for 
the buyers of cars or boats—the 
really big ticket items. But it 
wouldn’t work for the purchasers 
of smaller items where the “borrow- 
ing” and “buying” remained in a 
tightly wrapped package. 

What the customer needed was a 
credit tool he could carry with him 
and use whenever the need arose. It 
took years for him to find and de- 
velop a solution to the problem, and 
that’s just what he did. 

Result: Today it’s sweeping the 
country under many names, but it is 
generally known as check-credit. 


tise, but in our records they’re all 
handled by number. Why can’t we 
let the customer name his own club 
instead of taking one of the names 
we have? It would be a lot more 
personal, attract more people, and it 
wouldn’t affect our work because we 
handle the accounts by number 
rather than title.” 


Open to Suggestion 


It’s generally known that most 
mortgage customers pay more atten- 
tion to the size of the monthly pay- 
ments than any other item in the 
mortgage contract. Joe Fields was 
no exception. “$75 a month is what 
I figure I can afford and that’s the 
most I’m going to pay,” he had 
stated emphatically. 

As a result, he was more than 
satisfied when he saw that the pay- 
ments actually worked out to be 
closer to $65 a month. Although Joe 
was content, the mortgage officer 
insisted on going over the contract 
with him. He pointed out that the 
payments included the cost of ade- 
quate insurance as well as a sum to 


Result: Next time Frank came in 
he got a coupon book for a club ac- 
count and neatly printed on the 
cover was the name of his club: 
“Buy-a-Pig.” Of course, he’s the 
only member of that club, but the 
bank is serving a lot like him in clubs 
like “My Aqualung” or “Hi-Fi for 
Henry.” 
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take care of the local taxes as they 
fell due. 

Then. Joe threw in a question. 
“How about maintenance?” Well, it 
was explained that Joe would have 
to take care of the maintenance 
himself; the bank just worried about 
the taxes and insurance. Another 
question from Joe: “Why don’t you 
worry about maintenance with the 
stake you have in this house?” 

It was a good question and Joe 
himself helped to provide the an- 
swer. Now he pays $75 a month to 
the bank. The difference between 
that and the monthly mortgage 
charge is automatically deposited in 
an account in Joe’s name. And 
there’s a loose agreement that Joe 
will only use this fund for mainte- 
nance needs, or he may eventually 
apply it toward the mortgage if he 
wishes. 

Result: This bank has acquired 
much additional business by listen- 
ing to its customers and not just 
telling them. 


Extra Special Service 


A number of banks now provide 
added service by including a per- 
sonal loan application form on the re- 
verse side of direct mail pieces 
soliciting this kind of business. Re- 
cently a bank received a filled out 
loan application on the back of a 
letter which had been mailed three 
years earlier. 

The big advantage for the cus- 
tomer is that the application can 
be made by mail—or phone. But on 
one occasion a customer brought in 
her application and for a very good 
reason. She needed extra service. 
Her financial house was very much 
in order and the loan, for educational 
purposes, seemed entirely reasonable. 

But her special problem was that 
she, as a school teacher, was only 
paid during 10 months of each year. 
She pointed out that it would be 
mighty tough to meet those monthly 
instalments in July and August 
when she was getting no pay. The 
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“Long time no see,” said Homer 
Corn as he pushed his passbook 
across the counter. It was one of his 
infrequent visits to the bank to make 
a deposit and coin a few clichés. 

“Nearly three months,” said the 
teller glancing at the last entry. 
“According to this,” he went on, 
“you’ve been here only four times 
in the past year. Counting today’s 


deposit you’ve put away $185 in 
that time.” Almost as an after- 
thought he added, “If you could man- 
age to come in every month with $20, 
you’d be way ahead of that each 
year.” 

“I know I ought to,” Homer ad- 
mitted, “but you know what they 
say about good intentions. I make 
sure my bills are paid. Whatever is 


bank realized that this was a prob- 
lem a good many teachers face. 

Result: The bank developed an ex- 
tra special service for teachers. 
Basically, it’s the regular personal 
loan service worked out so that no 
instalments are required in July and 
August. 


The Camera Doesn't Lie 

Tim McBride was fit to be tied. 
A realty deal he had closed more 
than seven years before had sud- 
denly, without warning, gone sour. 
One of the principals was claiming 
that Tim had missed part of a three- 
stage payment for the property and 
thus had no right to title. Tim saw 
through the ruse clearly enough; the 
property had skyrocketed in value 
and the man was trying to press a 
nuisance charge for what he could 
get. But the part that had Tim hop- 
ping mad was that he couldn’t find 
his own canceled check covering 
the third and final payment. 


left carries me until the next payday. 
Only come in here if I still have 
something by payday and happen to 
think of this savings account.” After 
the entry was completed and the 
passbook returned, he said, ‘“Be- 
sides, I don’t want to wear out my 
welcome.” 

The teller wondered what could be 
done about Homer and a lot of 
others who had good intentions but 
bad habits. “That kind of person,” 
he mused, “needs a regular reminder 
like our club account customers.” 
And then one thing Homer had said 
suddenly rang a bell for him: J make 
sure my bills are paid. 

Next day he had a talk with the 
vice-president about something he’d 
read somewhere. A definite plan was 
formed and he discussed it with each 
of a selected group of problem ac- 
counts. They all liked it. 

Result: Every month each one 
gets a “bill” from the bank telling 
him just. how much he “owes” his 
savings account. Sure, they know 
it’s only a reminder and not really 
a bill. But the bill-paying habit is 
strong enough to bring them into 
the bank every month and make 
steady savers of each of them. 
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“IT burned about 10 pounds of old 
checks a few years back,” he ex- 
plained to an assistant vice-presi- 
dent at his bank. “I just don’t have 
the room in my small office to store 
that kind of thing indefinitely.” 
Regretfully, the officer explained that 
the bank didn’t have room either. 
After a certain number of years, its 
records covering the period in ques- 
tion had to be removed to make 
room for newer records. 

He went on to tell how the bank 
solved its “dead records” problems. 
And he mentioned that customers, 
like Tim, often approached the bank 
with similar problems. So often, in 
fact, that the bank’s solution was 
now being offered as one of its many 
new services for customers. And then 
he explained to Tim: 

“We installed a microfilm set-up 
here. It can’t help you with this 
problem, but it can certainly help 
you with any future ones. As a 
customer, you’re entitled to make 
use of the facility for a nominal 
charge. Storing microfilm takes a lot 
less space that storing the original 
records.” 

Result: Next week, Tim brought in 
every dead-file record he owned and 
had it reduced on microfilm. With 
one suggestion, the bank saved him 
future problems and gained a cus- 
tomer for its new service. 


He Profits Most .. . 


Periodic financial statements just 
seemed to pour into the bank in an 
unending stream. Certain ones, of 
course, were fished out and carefully 
checked in terms of the bank’s cur- 
rent relations with the company. 
Others were simply filed away. 

But Carl Baker, a junior officer in 
the bank, had occasion to study and 
carefully analyze a good many of 
these statements. It was in connec- 
tion with a course he was taking 
and, as a student, his viewpoint was 
different from that of a banker. 

Here was one—a hardware whole- 
saler. Had a very small loan from 
the bank that was now virtually paid 
off. From the bank’s point of view: 
Nothing to worry about here. But 
from the student’s point of view: He 
was extending credit too freely; he 


was opening too many branch 
stores; the money tied up in in- 
ventories didn’t seem justified by his 
sales volume. 

Armed with this information Carl 
Baker called on, the wholesaler. He 
went over his statement item by item 
pointing out the weak factors and 
the strong ones. He showed exactly 
where the problem lay and then 
helped to work out the solution. One 
element in the solution was a long- 
term capital loan which the bank 
made. 

Result: It’s now standard pro- 
cedure to analyze the financial state- 
ments of all the bank’s customers. 
It has built goodwill in the business 
community and earned a reputation 
for the bank as being the one that 

.. serves the best. 


“Now then, Elmwood, I’m like a housewife who came in to pay a utility bill. Sell 


me On opening a savings account.” 
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Made to work 


hand in hand with automation 


The Recordak 


Reliant Microfilmer 


Even with the brilliant new electronic 
posting machines the need for precision 
microfilming is all-important. You still 


handle much more volume in less time! 


Write today for further details on 
Recordak’s 30-day free trial offer of 


need complete and accurate records! 
And these records are so much easier 

to get with the Recordak Reliant Micro- 

filmer. Jt?s automated, too! Lets you 


the Reliant. No obligation whatsoever. 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


**Recordak’’ is a trademark 


Automatic Feeder: The Reli- 
ant’s high-speed feeder handles 
up to 400 checks a minute with 
remarkable precision. 


Automatic Indexing: A Re- 
cordak exclusive, Kodamatic 
Indexing ‘‘codes’’ film record 
while you microfilm. 


Automatic Cancelling: A low- 
cost Reliant accessory léts you 
cancel or endorse documents 
while they’re microfilmed! 


SRECORDERK originator of modern microfilming—now inits 32nd year 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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Operations, Bank Services Market Advertising, Investments Loans Business 
Personnel, Buildings Research Business News, 
Insurance and Development, Outlook, 
Equipment “Public Conditions 
Relations 


graph thie ber of editorial pages 
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...as a regular reader of BANKING Magazine, 
the official publication of the A. B.A. 


Who is the “YOU”? According to most recent Audit 
Bureau of Circulations figures, the chart below 
shows the groups of BANKING'S readers, covering 
men and women in banks that control 98% of the 


nation’s bank resources. 


Bank board chairmen, directors, trustees 

Bank presidents 

Administrative bank officers: (executive vice-presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, assistant vice-presidents, trust 
officers, treasurers, secretaries, attorneys, PR and 
personnel officers, auditors, comptrollers ) 

Other executive officers of banks: departmental 
heads, supervisory capacity & branch managers... . 
Bank cashiers 

Other bank employees 

Subscriptions in name of banks 

Government officials, government departments. .. . 
Colleges, schools, libraries 


Miscellaneous 


% 
16.22% 
31.08% 


15.79% 


12.42% 
3.35% 
4.41% 
5.15% 
0.67% 
7.12% 
3.16% 
0.63 % 


37,118 100.00% 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field. 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 
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BANKING’S Spotlight on— 


RALPH A. YOUNG 


The financial experience of Ralph 
A. Young, director of the Division 
of Research and Statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is as varied 
as the list of publications which 
bear his name. Here Herbert Brat- 
ter, BANKING’S Washington corre- 
spondent, sketches the highlights of 
Dr. Young’s productive career. 


ume, All-Bank Statistics, re- 

cently published by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, is just the latest 
in a considerable list of research 
works which have been produced 
under the direction of Ralph A. 
Young since he came to the Board 
in 1946. Dr. Young is director of 
the Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics. This writer recalls that di- 
vision’s small beginnings when it 
was run by Prof. H. Parker Willis 
on Broad Street in New York City. 
Today Dr. Young in Washington 
heads a really big research opera- 
tion: a staff of about 150 working 
exclusively on domestic problems 
and including some 70 to 75 profes- 
sional economists. 


Responsibilities of His Staff 


All of this staff seem to be kept 
pretty busy just about all of the 
time, providing the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Open Market 
Committee, and others with the best 
obtainable factual information on 
which to base monetary and credit 
policy in all its ramifications. The 
research staff also serve the Board 
members individually. They pre- 
pare Board testimony before Con- 
gressional committees — testimony 
usually delivered by the chairman— 
as well as replies to individual Con- 
gressional inquiries and responses 
to requests by Congressional com- 
mittees for special reports. Usually, 
when the chairman testifies on the 
Hill, Ralph Young is at his side. 


monumental 1,229-page vol- 
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Red-headed Ralph Young was 
born in Wyoming in 1901, the son 
of a Methodist minister on circuit. 
At Ohio Wesleyan, Northwestern, 
and Pennsylvania universities he 
was an honor student. Finance has 
been his special interest all along. 
While teaching at the University of 
Pennsylvania (1931-45), where he 
became full professor and head of 
the economics department, he also 
found time to do significant research 
at the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, the Finance and Invest- 
ment Division of the Commerce De- 
partment, and the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. From those 
assignments resulted publications on 
the international financial position 
of the United States, American un- 
derwriting of foreign securities, 
money and banking, personal fi- 
nance and sales finance companies, 
the Federal Reserve System, and 
other subjects. With Winfield Rie- 
fier, now his colleague at the Board, 


Dr. Young in 1937 co-authored A 
Program of Financial Research. 

Bankers have good reason to re- 
member the study of consumer in- 
stalment financing prepared under 
Dr. Young’s direction for the Na- 
tional Bureau, which pointed the 
way to a very profitable field of com- 
mercial banking. 


Finance a Hobby, Too 


Among his recent “extra-curricu- 
lar’ activities Ralph Young has 
served on CED’s research advisory 
board, on the National Bureau's 
Committee on Research in Finance, 
and on the board of the National 
Academy of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science. He also has conducted 
a graduate seminar at George Wash- 
ington University. 

At the Federal Reserve, Dr. Young 
has served three chairmen: Eccles, 
McCabe, and Martin. Twice he has 
been sent on study missions to Latin 
America and once to Europe to 
touch base with central banks. 


The Financial Weatherman 


Both the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin and the Board’s annual report 
are produced by Dr. Young’s divi- 
sion. We often hear it said that the 
Board of Governors “leans against 
the wind” of inflation or deflation, 
as the case may be. To find out 
which way the financial wind is 
blowing, the Board must first con- 
sult Dr. Young, its financial weather 
forecaster. 

A sound and stable American dol- 
lar is of vital importance to all the 
world. Federal Reserve policy is 4 
major factor in the dollar’s well be- 
ing. In the formulation of that 
policy the information gathered and 
analyzed by the Division of Research 
and Statistics is indispensable. 
Should a President ever look within 
the staff to fill a future Board va- 
cancy, he may find there a man with 
exceptional technical experience. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 10, 1959 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and Due from Banks... . 

U. S. Government Bonds....... 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Other Investments 


Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected 


LIABILITIES: 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT.... 


Reserve Accounts 
Liability on Letters of Credit 
DEPOSITS: 

Individual 


$211,376,572.07 
.$184,758,108.14 
13,173,906.78 
1,650,000.00 


6,983,406.65 206,565,421.57 


240,676,395.73 
21,642,500.00 
1.00 
21,642,526.00 


2,753,320.16 
4,718,763.17 


$687,732,998.70 


$ 27,500,000.00 
27,500,000.00 
4,942,540.95 


$ 59,942,540.95 
4,932,301.53 
4,718,763.17 


$460,377,050.87 
153,071,194.98 


4,691,147.20 618,139,393.05 


$687,732,998.70 


FIRST CiTy 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CASH AND SECURITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 

TOTAL 

LOANS 
Commercial Loans 
Real Estate Loans . ; 
Automobile Installment 
Personal and Improvement Loans . 


Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
TOTAL 


OTHER ASSETS 
Accrued Income Receivable . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Bank Premises and Equipment . 
Other Real Estate Owned ce 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances 
Other Assets 


TOTAL 
TOTAL ASSETS . . . 


DEPOSITS 
Demand Deposits. . . . . 
Time Deposits 
United States Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits 

TOTAL 

OTHER LIABILITIES 
Dividends Payable 
Income Collected in Advance 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest, Taxes, Other Expense . 


Bills Payable for Federal Funds 
TOTAL 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock 


Surplus. . 7 
Undivided Profits — 


TOTAL . 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


June 30, 1959 


246,689,277.25 
423,130,235.33 
85,034,163.84 
5,315,080.39 


. 760,168,756.81 


413,330,613.84 
357,250,753.50 
93,992,400.04 
80,716,076.10 


10,005,012.77 


780,029,931.88 


343,009,164.56 
279,919,944.42 
86,357,330.16 
62,359,131.91 


945,289,843.48 
14,956,178.16 


771,645,571.05 
12,471,901.42 


930,333,665.32 


7,647,316.38 
3,118,000.00 
20,201,156.41 
3,429.33 


25,823,588.78 
3,013,738.16 


759,173,669.63 


6,926,265.65 
2,490,000.00 
18,699,481.51 
97,600.54 


12,593,990.47 
2,039,909.09 


59,807,229.06 
$1,750,309,651.19 


LIABILITIES 
$ 750,330,566.52 


653,206,588.16 
39,321,200.90 
120,765,873.16 


 $1,563,624,228.74 


14,437,500.00 


65,754,845.27 


51,966,250.00 
51,966,250.00 
16,998,077.18 


120,930,577.18 


$1,582,050,848.77 


$ 656,552,605.65 


$ 


$ 


595,041,594.18 
51,495,039.25 
123,478,740.00 


$1,426,567,979.08 


1,209;990.00 
12,213,548.20 
12,593,990.47 
13,730,261.00 


39,747,789.67 


40,333,000.00 
42,667,000.00 
32,735,080.02 


115,735,080.02 
$1,750,309,651.19 $1,582,050,848.77 


DIRECTORS 
FRED W. ACKERMAN, 
President, The Greyhound Corporation 
STEPHEN D. BECHTEL, JR., 
Executive Vice President, 
Bechtel Corporation 
OTHMAR BERRY, 
President, Berry Oil Company 
CLYDE H. BRAND, 
Downey, Brand, Seymour & Rohwer, Attorneys 
STARR BRUCE, 
Vice President, C. Brewer & Company, Lid, 
WM. HERBERT CARR, 

Vice President — Finance, 
California Packing Corporation 
W. W. CROCKER, 
Chairman of the Board 
ADRIEN J. FALK, 

Retired President 
SEW Fine Foods, Inc. 

R. G. FOLLIS, 

Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company of California 
WALTER A. HAAS, 
Chairman of the Board, Levi Strauss & Co, 
PAUL E. HOOVER, 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
ERNEST INGOLD, 
President, Ernest Ingold, Inc. 
PAUL B. KELLY, 

First Vice President 
OSEPH A. MOORE, JR., 
President, Moore Dry wd Company 
LAURENCE H. ODELL, 

Vice President, W.R. (N.Y.) 
DAVID PACKARD, 
President, Hewlett-Packard Company 
WILLIAM PFLUEGER, 
Executive Vice President 
GEORGE A. POPE, JR., 
President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 


JOHN J. REILLY, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Western Department Stores 


MRS. HELEN C. RUSSELL 
PORTER SESNON, 
President, Porter Estate Company 
RANDOLPH SEVIER, 
President, Matson Navigation Company 
EMMETT G. SOLOMON, 

Vice President, Provident Securities Co. 


J. F. SULLIVAN, JR., 
Member, Executive Committee, 
Retired President (Crocker Bank) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FRED B. BAIN 
Honorary Chairman > the Board, 

Leslie Salt 
FREDERICK M. FISK, 
Chickering & Gregory, Attorneys 
ARTHUR W. HOOPER, 
John A. Hooper Company 
CLIFTON H. KROLL, 
Atkins, Kroll & Co., Ltd. 

S. F. B. MORSE, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Del Monte Properties Company 
CHARLES PAGE, 

Vice President, 

Johnson & Higgins of California 


J. F. SHUMAN, 


Attorney 
SYDNEY G. WALTON 
Vice President, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
LINGAN A. WARREN, 
Consultant, Safeway Stores, Inc. 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
Special Vice President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
FREDERICK CROCKER WHITMAN, 
President, St. Francis Investment Co. 
HERMAN WOBBER, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


Cabforniat Oldest Mational Bank 


Member Federal Reserve System r 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


On June 30, 1959, securities carried at $277,573,679.61 were 
pledged to secure trust deposits, United States Government and 
other public deposits, as required by law. On June 30, 1958, 
securities so pledged amounted to $267,825,271.43. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 
| MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


More than 80 offices in California 
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Bank Sponsors Plays 
for Children 


HE Security National Bank of 

Long Island, Huntington, N. Y., 
has an unusual community relations 
project. It sponsors summer plays 
for youngsters. 

Last year’s performances of Clown 
Face and Tobias and the Angel were 
so successful (they played to 1,600) 
that in 1959 the bank commissioned 
producer-director William Hunt of 
Long Island’s Red Barn Theater to 
write an original children’s musical 
for this year. The result was All To- 
gether, which had eight showings in 
July. 

Tickets were distributed free on a 
first-come, first-served basis, and 
were obtainable at any of the bank’s 
24 offices or through the public re- 
lations department. 

Security National’s president, Her- 
man H. Maass, said the bank’s de- 
cision to continue sponsorship of 
plays for children was based on “‘the 
vital need for diversion from the 
steady diet of TV thrillers now of- 
fered as standard fare for young, 
active minds.” 


Cartoon Character Sells 
Correspondent Service 
FENTRISS WITHERSPOON, EsqQ., a 
* cartoon character, is selling 
correspondent service in advertise- 


ments of the City National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago. 


The Ideas section of the Business 
Building Bulletin is by JoHN L. 
CooLey. 
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. » and a good time was had by all who saw the bank’s show 
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City National’s J. Fentriss 
Witherspoon, Esq. 


They appear in national and regional 
banking magazines. 

This inquisitive banker, created 
by New Yorker artist Richard 
Taylor, is operating in several Chi- 
cago environments, among them the 
Chicago Yacht. Club, Aquarium, and 
Midway Airport, where he gathers 
information for City National’s cus- 
tomers. The tagline on each ad is 
“Your Eyes and Ears in Chicago.” 

“City National is proud of J. 
Fentriss,” says the bank. “He is 
intelligent, enterprising, aggressive 
... and not afraid of a gentle laugh 
at himself once in a while. Readers 
of banking magazines can expect to 
see a lot of him.” 


The Customers Suggest... 


HIS department recently reported 

that the Merchandise National 
Bank of Chicago had installed a 
Customer Suggestion Corner where 
comments on the service can be writ- 
ten or recorded on a telephone de- 
vice. 

How is it working? 

“We've received a number of 
worthwhile ideas for improving our 
service,” says President Kenneth K. 
DuVall, “Customers, although they 
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Business Executives Do Homework for 
Newark Bank’s Seminar 


for business executives, 
complete with homework assignments, 
are being held by the National State 
Bank of Newark, N. J. 

The first, attended by 45 men, was 
directed by Professor Leonard C. R. 
Langer, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, and the dis- 
cussion centered on problems faced by 
a hypothetical machinery manufac- 
turer in seeking new funds. The exec- 
utives had prepared by studying three 
chapters of a textbook and examining 
two case studies, material delivered to 
them by the bank a week before the 
session. 

Subjects seminars 


for succeeding 


had not been selected as this was 
written. Executive Vice-president M. 
Wilfred Rice, in charge of the project, 
said the choice would be governed by 
the interests of various business 
groups. Topics of importance to smaller 
business in growth industries were 
among the possibilities. A specialist 
will conduct each meeting. Invitations 
are delivered by a bank representative, 

“We at the bank feel that these 
stimulating classroom discussions pro- 
vide a valuable medium for the ex. 
change of ideas among executives in 
this community,” says Mr. Rice. “We 
are happy to provide a_ top-quality 
program in a convenient package.” 


may not have any comments to 
make, respond favorably to this op- 
portunity to make their opinions 
known.” 

Suggestions received in the first 
few weeks covered new services, the 
bank’s parking facilities, service 
charges, physical arrangement of 
services in the lobby, improvements 
in deposit slip forms and in house- 
keeping procedures. A savings de- 
positor pointed out that it would 
help if she could take care of other 
banking business at the savings win- 
dow. The bank thanked her and 
started an activity survey to deter- 
mine the feasibility of her proposal. 
Another person requested that the 
bank make carbon paper available 
to depositors filling out slips in 
duplicate. 

“Without exception,” says Mr. Du 
Vall, “both written and recorded 
suggestions have been constructive. 
Usually, customers preface their re- 
marks with the comment that they 
are pleased with us and ‘don’t wish 
to criticize, but .. .’.” 


Open House Ideas 


QUITABLE Trust Company, Balti- 
more, opened an office in a 
shopping center at Towson, Md., 
with a four-day celebration. 
Features included free portrait 
sketches of new savings account 
customers, drawn on the spot by 
Bob Browne, Baltimore artist. Bal- 
loons for children, nearly 500 prizes 
for youngsters who had lucky keys 


to a treasure chest, perennial plants 
for adults, and three portable tele- 
vision sets as door prizes were other 
give-aways. 

The new office was open 12 hours 
each day and thousands of people 
called. Features include baby bug- 
gies for customer use, a vestibule 
with letter-writing facilities, and ar- 
rangements for seated check-writ- 


ing. 


“Money Back” Checks 


be you telephone for a dinner 
reservation at D’Ignazio’s Res- 
taurant in Media, Pa., the host re- 
funds the cost of the call in a check 
furnished by The Delaware County 
National Bank. 


At the open house for Towson office of 

the Equitable Trust Company of Balti- 

more, Christian H. Kahl, Baltimore 

County executive, is sketched by Artist 
Bob Browne 
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“The idea is causing a lot of fa- 
yorabie comment and is working out 
well for the bank and the restau- 
rant,” reports Don Battle of Ecoff & 
James, Inc., the bank’s agency. 


20 Questions Test Staff 
Knowledge of Bank 


TAFF people at State - Planters 
Bank of Commerce and Trusts, 
Richmond, Va., recently had an op- 
portunity to test their knowledge of 
the institution for which they work. 
An issue of No Protest, the em- 
ployee magazine, contained 20 mul- 
tiple-answer questions about the 
bank. Four possible replies were 
listed with each. 

“Every person who works for 
State-Planters is important to the 
bank,’ said the introduction. “Each 
of us has a chance at one time or 
another to gain customers for the 
bank. When someone asks about the 
bank, can you answer or do you 
know where to find the answer, or 
do you sometimes find yourself say- 
ing, ‘I’m sorry, I don’t know.’? 

“Test your knowledge. See how 
many of the questions below you can 
answer correctly.” 

Questions covered such points as 
the number of employees; what the 
bank’s billboards were currently ad- 
vertising; the new advertising sym- 
bol; value of the stock; frequency 
of customer and condition state- 


This picture of the Rockport (Mass.) National Bank’s new home was used by a 

landscape-nursery firm in Gloucester and Ipswich in a newspaper ad and also on 

the cover of its current catalog. The company, Corliss Bros., Inc., pointed out in the 

ad that a beautifully landscaped building was “a practical business stimulant which 
implies success” 


ments, and officer meetings; the 
number of radio stations carrying 
S-P advertising; etc. 


Banks Help Keep America 


Beautiful 


ROM Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 

New York, comes a summary of 
bank participation in this commu- 
nity relations movement. 


Building a Trust Prospect List 


Here are several suggestions for 
trust business development offered to 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Trust Training School by E. Donald 
Stuck, trust officer, Jenkintown Bank 
& Trust Company. They’re based on 
his theory that direct mail is the best 
medium. 


Asx each director and officer to list 
all his over-60 acquaintances worth 
$100,000 or more. Get lists of custom- 
ers carrying the largest savings and 
checking accounts, renting the big safe 
deposit boxes, also the largest stock- 


holders. Then ask your president or 
other top officer to check off the per- 
sons known to have the largest estates. 
These are your best prospects. Go 
after the big ones first! 

A regular monthly mailing piece 
goes a long way toward creating the 
desire for trust services. Jenkintown 
Bank also sends a personal letter to 
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each prospect every three months, of- 
fering another type of material. A 
return postcard is enclosed. If the 
prospect wants the pamphlet, he sends 
back the card. That’s the best kind of 
lead for a personal call. 

Any program should be consistent. 
Hammer away month after month, as 
long as the budget holds up. 

But it requires effective personal 
selling to put the business on the books. 
An experienced trust solicitor should 
produce “around $10,000,000 annually 
in new wills.” 

Here are a few ways of retaining 
business built on will appointments: 

(1) Wherever possible, obtain the 
original will and hold it for safekeep- 
ing in the will vault, giving the cus- 
tomer a letter stating that the bank is 
holding it. 

(2) Set up a file of will customers 
with information on each. 

(3) Contact them by periodic mail- 
ing of material. Make calls. 


“Banks are frequently the scene 
of anti-litter activities, and their 
executives a moving force in the war 
on litterbugs,” it says. ‘ ‘Litterbags’ 
of all sizes, shapes, and materials 
have caught the fancy of bankers. 
Banks give them to patrons, to visi- 
tors who ask for them, to service 
club luncheon guests as favors, etc.” 

The First State Bank of Rose- 
mead, Calif., gave 10,000 litterbags 
to customers. The San Diego branch 
of The Security-First National of 
Los Angeles has provided the bags 
for favors at civic club luncheons. 
Four thousand souvenir containers 
marked the opening of a branch. 

First Bank & Trust Company of 
Utica, N. Y., gives trash bags to 
customers using its parking lots. 
The Bank of Huntington, N. Y., 
gives litterbags to customers at its 
four Long Island offices. Other dis- 
tributors include the Concord, N. H.., 
National Bank, and these banks in 
Massachusetts: Wakefield Trust 
Company, Natick Trust Company, 
Everett National, Rockport National. 

The National Bank of Commerce, 
San Antonio, Tex., conducted a let- 
ter writing contest for school chil- 
dren on how to beautify the city. 
Banks in Brazoria County, Tex., 
financed distribution of a teacher’s 
handbook used in an anti-litter cam- 
paign. The participants were Free- 
port National, Lake Jackson State, 
First Capitol of West Columbia, 
First National of Angleton, Alvin 
State, Citizens State Bank of 
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How to Get a Profitable Volume of Savings 


Scauerions for getting a profitable volume of sav- 
ings business and establishing your bank as “a good 
place to save” were offered to the Kansas Bankers 
Association’s bank management clinic by C. Arthur 
Hemminger, vice-president and public relations di- 
rector, First National Bank in St. Louis. 

Mr. Hemminger, chairman of the A.B.A. Committee 
on Savings and Mortgage Development, said that in 
addition to offering a “reasonable rate of return” on 
funds, a bank must consider such points as these: 

Are your quarters attractive, comfortable, cheerful, 
and convenient? Have you made it easy for customers 
to do business with your bank? Have you solved the 

‘parking problem? Do you have walk-up and/or drive- 
in windows? A depository for after-hours self-service? 


_ Is the savings department in a good spot? 


Ys your staff sales-minded? Above all, does it 
¢ross-sell? 


“De you have a staff conference training program 


for discussion and solution of sales and human re- 
lations problems? 

Have you studied your customer communications: 
telephone contacts, letters, direct mail selling? Do the 
people on the main banking floor know how to roll 
out the red carpet for each customer? 


Mg. Hemminger also recommended 10 tested tools 
for savings development: newspaper advertising; di- 
rect mail, radio, and TV advertising; outdoor adver- 
tising; transportation advertising; lobby displays; win- 
dow displays; customer incentives (give-aways, pre- 
miums, life insurance, etc.); employee incentives 
(cash, merchandise, recognition) ; school and youth ac- 
tivities (scholarships, savings clubs, bank tours, class- 
room talks, vocational guidance); films. 

“ As for employee incentives, Mr. Hemminger said he 
would vote for cash plus recognition, with an occa- 
sional resort to merchandise. 


Sweeny, Brazoria State, and Brazos- 
port Bank of Commerce. 

The State Bank of Haines City, 
Fla., contributed litterbags for a 
high school community project. In 
Savannah, Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company and Georgia 
State Savings Bank helped purchase 
100 trash receptacles for the city. 
First National Bank of Grand 
Rapids, Minn., distributes plastic 
litterbags to customers. 

Keep America Beautiful trustees 
include S. Clark Beise, president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, 


and Donald B. Wells, vice-president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 


Bank Celebrates State 
Dairy Month 

AIRY MONTH in Minnesota was of- 
ficially proclaimed in Minneap- 
olis at a brief ceremony at the 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank. 
President John deLaittre and 
Mayor P. Kenneth Peterson called 
attention to the importance of the 
dairy industry in the state and city. 


Dairy Month at the Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank of Minneapolis: I. to r., 
Ken Wales, executive secretary, Minnesota Bankers Association; John deLaittre, 
the bank’s president; Minnesota’s “Princess Kay of the Milky Way” (Diane 
Schroeder); Mayor P. Kenneth Peterson; Champion Twin Oak Lue and atten- 
dant. The Princess is holding the mayor’s Dairy Month proclamation 


Twin Oak Lue, champion short-horn 
milker and mascot of the Minnesota 
Dairy Association, was in the bank 
for two days. As an added attrac- 
tion Princess Kay of the Milky Way 
(Diane Schroeder) and F & M en- 
ployees served milk and cookies to 
more than 3,000 visitors. 


Salute to Industry Plan 
Has Broad Impact 


OF VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
which last year started an an- 
nual statewide ‘Salute to Virginia 
Industry” program, is calling the 
public’s attention in 1959 to the fact 
that “industry is important to every- 
body.” 

In a report to the state’s business 
leaders, the bank’s president, Her- 
bert C. Moseley, said the program 
“is unique in Virginia and, so far 
as we know, in the nation where it 
is being watched by industries, busi- 
ness, and banks with considerable 
interest.” With his letter went a 
folder, ‘Industry Means Jobs in Vir- 
ginia,” describing the effort. 

“The bank’s Salute program,” it 
said, “has two parts: (1) creating 
greater public awareness of the im- 
portance of industry—through ad- 
vertising; (2) citing a particular 
company for outstanding contribu- 
tion to industrial enterprise. 

“The impact of the program al- 
ready is on a large scale. Industrial 
information has appeared in Vii- 
ginia newspapers having a total cir- 
culation of over 600,000. Facts have 
been presented also on radio and 
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television stations and in maga- 
zines. State and community leaders 
and company employees have had 
occasion to review the tangible con- 
tributions of industrial achievement, 
especially of industry already in 
Virginia.” 

Appalachian Power Company re- 
ceived the bank’s 1959 citation for 
its “significant contribution to the 
material progress of a 52-county 
service area, particularly in the use 
of coal; for its imaginative program 
of research and development in gen- 
erating and transmitting electric 
power.” 


TIMELY TOPICS 


COMMUNITY REPORT. The 
Gramatan National Bank and Trust 
Company of Bronxville, N. Y., is 
distributing a booklet summarizing 
the community symposium reported 
in the July “Ideas at Work.” Extra 
copies are available. The title is 
“What Do We Need Most? What 
Could We Do Without?” 


The National Bank and Trust Company of Fairfield County, Stamford, Conn., 

dressed up its introduction of automated checking service. A dozen hostesses 

(Carol Ann Winters is pictured) demonstrated the use of the plastic identifica- 

tion cards. Wall posters explained the new system and showed customers how to 
prepare their deposit tickets 


FIRST. A model of the X-15, 
Uncle Sam’s manned rocket plane, 
was shown in a window of The Han- 
over Bank, New York City, three 
weeks before the actual plane had 
its first free flight test. 


CHANGE, ANYONE? Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
had a dollar bill changer in its ex- 
hibit at Chicago’s International 
Trade Fair. Prior to the fair the 
machine was in the bank lobby. 


A PR Chart for the Sixties 


Mr. WASEM is vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank, Pe- 
oria, Ill., and chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the Financial 
Public Relations Association. 


our economy and many new 

opportunities for banks. What 
new problems must we cope with in 
day-to-day public relations if we are 
to attract at least our share of the 
potential market? It seems reason- 
able that we should start now to 
study, creatively and imaginatively, 
all areas of public relations if we 
hope to keep pace with what prom- 
ises to be a dynamic era. 

This was the thinking behind the 
work of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association’s 1959 Research 
Committee which met in Cleveland. 
The theme, “Some Guideposts for 


To 1960s promise new peaks in 
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GEORGE M. WASEM 


Public Relations Planning in the 
Next Decade,” was the common 
thread through studies of the eco- 
nomic and marketing outlook, auto- 
mation, premises, staff relations, 
television, advertising, wholesale 
and retail services. 

The meeting was attended by 
some of the nation’s best known 
public relations practitioners. They 
were asked to give their views on 
this question: “In your opinion, 
what is the most important public 
relations problem to be faced by 
banking in the 1960s?” Here are 
their answers: 


EDWARD T. HETZLER, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York: 

“It seems to me that the implica- 
tions of automation will be the most 
important problem. It means 
changes of habit, internal and ex- 
ternal. It means the ability to offer 
services which banks cannot now 


perform at a profit. It will bring 
about services which banks at this 
time do not even contemplate. It 
will change the personnel and shift 
emphasis on recruitment policies. 
All banking problems will assume 
different dimensions.” 


VICTOR CULLIN, Chicago Title 
and Trust Company: 

“We should not take for granted 
that our customers understand the 
services we offer. Well organized 
customer relations programs de- 
signed to make customers our en- 
thusiastic supporters is to me the 
best answer to this most pressing 
problem.” 


JORDAN CROUCH, First Na- 
tional Bank of Nevada, Reno: 

“The most important problem 
we'll face, I believe, will be to keep 
abreast of the explosive growth of 
population and industrial expansion. 
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New and imaginative services will 
be required and must be forthcom- 
ing if banking is to be a leader.” 


GEORGE GOODWIN, First Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta: 

“First, the people, and secondly, 
their elected representatives must 
be convinced—and must be kept 
convinced—that we are interested 
in them as individuals, and are in- 
terested in their individual com- 
munities and in the nation.” 


J. AZ TAYLOR, Rapides Bank 
and Trust Company, Alexandria, 
La.: 

“With shopping centers taking 
consumer goods to residential areas 
and making things more convenient 
for their customers, banks will also 
have to follow the population flow 
for the very same reason.” 


DAN J. CONLY, Washington Mu- 
tual Savings Bank, Seattle: 

“My answer is people. In my opin- 
ion, the procurement, education and 
training of our staffs will determine 
the degree to which banks will go 
ahead or fall backwards during the 
next 10 years.” 


ORRIN H. SWAYZE, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss.: 

“A way must be found to enable 
banks to create with the customer 
and the potential customer a 
warmer, more personal relationship. 
I believe there is still too much 
stuffing in the old shirt. We say we 
are willing to serve—and we are— 


but we haven’t done a good job of 
convincing the public.” 


WILLIAM R. KENNEDY, Union 
Market National Bank, Watertown, 
Mass. : 

“We must strengthen our organ- 
izations at all levels to meet suc- 
cessfully the increasing opportuni- 
ties to be of financial assistance.” 


REED SASS, 
National Bank: 

“The problem will be that of ex- 
panding and improving banking 
services and adding new services to 
meet the needs of a decade which 
will produce scientific advances, in- 
dustrial progress, and population 
growth unrivaled by any other dec- 
ade in the history of mankind.” 


The Fort Worth 


F. J. BLAKE, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland: 

“We must make an intelligent and 
persistent presentation of our case 
before the elected public officials on 
a local, state, and national level. 
The banking industry continues to 
suffer unjustly from a public image 
which is not always favorable. We 
are doing a good job internally in 
handling our customers’ require- 
ments, but the job of communicat- 
ing to the public leaves much to be 
desired.” 


WILLIAM E. SINGLETARY, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C.: 

“Banking is a personal service 
business. Bank services cannot be 


FPRA’s New Book Looks Ahead 


Ta FPRA Research Committee’s findings on potential banking 
developments of the 1960’s, particularly in customer relations and 
services, are published in Research, a new 172-page book. 

Subjects covered at some length include automation and its effect 
on staff relations, the outlook for consumer and commercial banking 
services, bank architecture, the future of television as a bank adver- 
tising medium, and the need for long-term planning in advertising. 

Contributors include: Arthur A. Smith, vice-president and economist, 


First National Bank of Dallas; 


W. P. Livingston, 


vice-president, 


Bankers Trust Company of New York; William F. Cann, vice-presi- 
dent and chief architect, Bank Building & Equipment Company, St. 
Louis; Albert J. Hood, vice-president, Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh; A. E. Langenbach, vice-president, The First Na- 


tional Bank of Chicago; 


James R. Hand, vice-president and sales 


manager, National Bank of Westchester, White Plains, N. Y.; Donald 

B. Thorburn, vice-president, J. Walter Thompson, New York; Richard 

Stebbins, president, Richard Stebbins & Associates, Minneapolis. 
There is an introduction by George Wasem, chairman of the com- 


mittee. 


ordered from a catalog or vended 
through machines. Banking has be. 
come, and will increasingly be, q 
mass retail operation. Serving more 
people more ways is the road to 
growth and progress. Public rela. 
tions problem No. 1 in the 1960s wil] 
be the basic conflict involved jp 
rendering a highly personalized 
service to a rapidly expanding 
market.” 


JOE H. DAVIS, First National 
Bank, Memphis: 

“One of the most important pub- 
lic relations problems to be faced 
by banking during the next 10 years 
is that of providing friendly finan- 
cial counsel. If we dedicate our- 
selves to helping people make the 
best possible use of their resources, 
we cannot fail to prosper ourselves.” 


JOHN P. ANDERSON, First Na- 
tional Bank of Passaic County, Pat- 
erson, N. J.: 

“We must have greater use by 
noncustomers of what we have to 
offer. We must show more effec- 
tively how our services can be of 
benefit. To accomplish this during 
the next decade, I expect two areas 
of public relations to be used more 
extensively: community relations 
and publicity. We must learn to use 
them to better advantage.” 


FRANK R. SWAN, City National 
Bank and Trust Company, Okla- 
homa City: 

“Our most important problem will 
be to make bank personnel more 
sales-minded. I don’t mean only to 
sell our services. It will become 
more and more important to sell the 
idea that a bank is the best place 
to get all financial services.” 


Other Comments 


A poll of other observers resulted 
in these replies: “Nationalization.” 
“Better research to develop and im- 
prove the new and needed services.” 
“Government competition.” “Distin- 
guishing between banks and their 
competitors in the financial field 
will become an increasingly impor- 
tant problem.” “Keeping the free 
enterprise character of banking as 
it becomes more and more a basic 
public service.” “In the 1950s our 
problem was to reach the mass mar- 
ket. In the 1960s, the banks’ prob- 
lem will be to serve that market 
profitably.” 
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A Short-Cut to 
Account Analysis 


The first big obstacle to the do-it-yourself market 
research program for banks appears to be over- 
come. The solution, now being tested, is described 
by the market research specialist of the American 


Bankers Association. 


ROBERT C. BOWEN 


biggest problem is and chances 

are he’ll answer, ‘Trying to 
decide what we should do tomorrow, 
or next month, or next year.”’ Mar- 
ket research has long been recog- 
nized as an important aid for busi- 
ness management and, in recent 
years, banks have been using this 
tool more and more. 

Now the A.B.A. Country Bank 
Operations Commission has started 
to hone that tool for the benefit of 
every bank—large or small. The 
ultimate aim is to develop a work- 
able market research program that 
any bank can adopt and use. The 
details of the project were described 
in Market Research Is Within Your 
Reach in the May 1959 issue of 
BANKING. 

The first big step was to design 
a way to dig out the important in- 
formation about customers from the 
fles, ledger cards, and account 
forms. This is called “account char- 
acteristic analysis,’ but the bank- 
ers with whom it was discussed had 
other names for it. 

They all agreed it would be help- 
ful to know such things as: Charac- 
teristics of retained accounts, ages 
of new accounts and terminated ac- 
counts, balance size, account activity, 
geographic location, description, of 
account holder, and so on. 

“But,” was the big objection, “it 
would be a backbreaking job to comb 
through the records of our thousands 


A" any businessman what his 
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of customers to tabulate the infor- 
mation and come up with the an- 
swers.” That posed a knotty prob- 
lem—especially knotty since one aim 
was to develop a program that could 
be carried on within the framework 
of a bank’s present facilities and 
personnel. 

A solution has now been found. 
It’s still in the testing stage and the 
CBOC does not want to offer it to 
banks for general use until it has 
been thoroughly tested. The outlook 
is favorable and, if all goes well, a 
booklet outlining the procedure in 
detail should be available some time 
next winter. 

Essentially it is based on the fact 
that, in any given alphabetical list 
of names a fairly fixed percentage 
of the total falls between certain pre- 
scribed names. 

This means that any banker or 
member of his staff could pick out 
those names in his records that fall 
between several proscribed alpha- 
betical limits and obtain a reliable 
sample that could be used to draw 
inferences about all the customers 
who use a particular service. 

The sample size may be varied to 
accommodate both banks with large 
and small numbers of accounts. This 
can be done by enlarging the alpha- 
betical limits and increasing the 
number of segments pulled (alpha- 
segs). 

If this device proves satisfactory, 
it will bring do-it-yourself market 


research within the range of existing 
staffs of banks. They will be able to 
get helpful information about their 
customers’ accounts with a minimum 
of work. 

Here are some of the specific 
advantages it will provide: 

(1) Any member of the bank’s 
staff can construct a reliable sample 
that will provide information about 
size, balances, activity, geographic 
location, and other characteristics 
of all the bank’s accounts. It will 
not require a person with any special 
statistical or market research skills 
to do this. 

(2) By pulling the same “alpha- 
segs” from different customer lists 
within the bank, comparisons will 
quickly show how many customers 
use more than one service, and the 
average number of services a cus- 
tomer uses. 

(3) Comparing the same “alpha- 
segs” from different fiscal periods, 
the bank can determine the char- 
acteristics of accounts retained, 
gained, or lost over the period. 

The biggest advantage, of course, 
is that this sample technique for ac- 
count characteristics analysis will 
provide the bank with answers to the 
basic questions: ‘Where has the 
bank been? and where is the bank 
now?” With the answers to these 
two questions the bank will have a 
sound basis for looking into the 
future, for measuring potentials, and 
setting realistic goals. 
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More A.B.A. “Economy” Advertising Aids! 


So popular was the first set of A.B.A. “economy inserts," prepared but a short while ago, that your A.B.A. 
Advertising Department has produced a brand-new set of 6 (Set #2-IN), shown here. These inserts, designed 
for enclosure with statements or other outgoing mail, or for lobby distribution, were created to answer the 
need of banks with modest advertising budgets for effective, economical advertising. Inserts measure 3!/," 
x 6"; are printed, on one side, in dark brown ink—2 inserts on blue paper stock, 2 on pink stock, 2 on tan. 
They are available for just a penny apiece without imprint. Bank signature can be imprinted at a slight addi- 
tional charge. Matching set of 6 newspaper ad mats, each 2 columns x 8", also available (Series +10-AS). 


Samples, details, order forms sent on request. 


“THAT DREAMY NEW CAR IS OURS! You wish 
there were one for you? There may well be: 
The bank auto Joan plan that we used is for 


everyone who seeks low-cost financing!” 


COME IN FOR MONEY-SAVING FIGURE-FACTS 
If imprint is desived, 
BANK NAME HERE 


2-1 


“| DON’T KNOW WHERE THE MONEY GOES! But 
my husband said I would know if we depos- 
ited his salary each payday in a checking 
account and paid all our bills by check!” 


USE AN ACCOUNT HERE TO STRETCH YOUR DOLLARS 


Ef és desired. 


BANK NAME HERE 


2 N-2 


“AS FOR ME, | PREFER TO BANK MY SAVINGS. Moncey 
saved in the bank grows steadily; it’s safe, 
yet handy when needed; and look at all the 


other services available under the one roof!” 


DO YOUR SAVING AT OUR BANK 
Uf iamprrint is 


BANK NAME HERE 


2 IN-3 


“COLLEGE? DEFINITELY! My Mom and Dad are 
always saving for my education. Started a 
bank savings account for me the day I was 
born; have gradually built it up. Lucky me!” 


FOR EVERY WORTHY GOAL, SAVE REGULARLY WERE 
imprint is desived. 
BANK NAME HERE 


2 N-4 


“MY HOME NEVER NEEDS IMPROVEMENT, How 
about yours? If it needs repairs or modern- 
ization, see about getting a home improve- 


ment loan at the bank. You'll save money!” 


FINANCE AT LOW COST THROUGH US 
Uf dessred 


BANK NAME HERE 


2 IN-6 


“$0 YOU DON'T WANT TO BE AN EARLY RISER? 
Listen to me, son: Time is money least 
to people it is. In order to make progress, 


it pays to make the most of every minute’ 


Uf imprint is desired, 


BANK NAME HERE 


Each month, new A.B.A. bank advertising material is prepared. For samples of other cur- 
rently available direct-mail pieces on banking and trust subjects—plus full details, includ- 
ing quantity prices, and order forms—simply write the A.B.A. Advertising Department, 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y.. specifying the subjects in which you are interested. 


BANKING 


SAVE TIME AND STEPS BANK BY MAli, WITH 4 by 
‘ Au 


Before you buy, see and try Smith-Corona’s 
new Secretarial, the only office typewriter 


with lighter, livelier, ACCELERATOR ACTION! 


Call your local Smith-Corona representative today! 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


Uses of a Continental Approach 


ANADIAN mines are suffering 
C from the quota imposed on 
lead and zinc by Washington, 
and the future of uranium mining 
is in doubt because of uncertainty 
about American intentions. Lead 
and zinc, while not sources of en- 
ergy, are equally important for stra- 
tegic reasons. But, even if they were 
not, certain principles are involved 
which should be examined — prin- 
ciples which could be applied to sim- 
ilar cases if they arise in future. 
The problem is to limit the harm- 
ful consequences of overproduction 
of these metals; the solution is to 
market them on a continental basis 
and from a long-term point of view. 
The group discussed other important 
questions, including defense produc- 
tion sharing, boundary waters, and 
continental defense. It seems clear 
that specific answers were not found. 
Easing of American trade restric- 
tions would be most welcome to 
Canada. Her export trade with the 
United States in the first half of 
this year has increased slightly, but 
her imports of American materials 
and goods have risen sharply, while 
she has had to make larger payments 
across the border for invisible items, 
such as travel expenses, and inter- 
est and dividends due to American 
investors. Taking everything into 
account, the deficit with the United 
States exceeded $600,000,000. Cana- 
dian exports in practically all other 


directions have declined in the same 
period, notably those to British Com- 
monwealth countries and Europe. 
The decline in exports to Britain is 
of special concern in view of that 
country’s recent relaxation of re- 
strictions on all dollar imports 
(American, as well as Canadian). 

In time this liberalizing of trade 
by Britain may work to Canada’s 
advantage within the present pref- 
erential tariff structure, but only if 
Canadian exporters can meet com- 
petition in the world market. At 
present, prices of Canadian export- 
able goods are in many cases out 
of line with those available from 
other sources. ' 

Canada’s defense policies are mov- 
ing more toward those of the United 
States in respect to both Europe and 
North America. Her new defense 
budget calls for total expenditures 
of nearly $1.75-billion, more than 
25% of her total budget. Nine of 
her 12 air squadrons now in Europe 
are to be reequipped with 200 Amer- 
ican craft, the Lockheed F-104G, 
single-seat supersonic fighters to be 
built in Canada under license at a 
cost over the next two or three years 
of $250,000,000. This country will 
also adopt the American Bomarc 
anti-aircraft missile geared to elec- 
tronic computers, and a missile de- 
tection and warning system is ex- 
pected to be extended to northern 
areas in Canada by 1962. 


COO 


Two Historic Meetings N 

Canapa has been greatly honored by a visit from Queen Elizabeth 
and her consort, Prince Philip, and by one from President Eisen- 
hower and some of his senior aides who joined their Majesties 
near Montreal to open officially the new St. Lawrence Seaway. But 
at the same time another historic occasion was a meeting in 
Ottawa of large groups of American Congressmen and Senators 
together with Canadian political leaders at the first working session 
of a committee formed by Prime Minister Diefenbaker to study 
relations between the two countries and to recommend measures 
for the improvement of these. The group spent considerable time 
on the problem of strategic metals, a sensitive issue. 


Arrangements to permit U. §, 
fighters to operate from Canadian 
air fields are under way. All these 
policies seem to be in line with the 
new plan for continental defense 
recommended by a subcommittee of 
the American armed services in 
which first priority could be given 
to the greater protection of north- 
ern Canada and her coasts. 


Committee Lays Down Principle 

Canada’s role in continental de- 
fense, while important, has always 
been regarded as “peripheral.” But 
the committee laid down a new prin- 
ciple when it said: ‘Now that the 
pattern for continental air defense 
has been designed, it is the desire of 
the committee that the Department 
of Defense proceed with all reason- 
able speed to place the perimeter 
part of this defense program in op- 
eration at the earliest possible date.” 

Canadian businesses and govern- 
ments plan to spend $8,321,000,000 
this year on new construction and 
equipment. This is only 1% less 
than such outlays in 1958 and rep- 
resents about 25% of total national 
expenditures of all kinds. The de- 
cline is less than might have been 
expected in view of excess capacity 
throughout various sectors of the 
economy, but continued decreases in 
business spending are being made 
up, to a large extent, by higher 
spending on the part of governments 
and institutions. With the economy 
in a stage of recovery, a much larger 
proportion of the planned expendi- 
ture represents newly initiated ex- 
pansion programs than in 1958. 

Business spending on new plant 
and equipment will likely be $4,616,- 
000,000, off 4.46% from last year. 
But to a large extent this decline 
will be offset by government spend- 
ing of $1,427,000,000, up 9%, and 
spending by hospitals, churches, 
schools, and universities which is ex- 
pected to top $550,000,000 for a 12% 
year -to- year increase. Probably 
American investors and businessmen 
will share in this program to the ex- 
tent of about 25%. 
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CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 


165 Broadway, New York 


At the close of business June 30, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . $ 805,415,696.71 
U. S. Government Obligations 473,971,194.50 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 398,271,355.51 
Other Bonds and Investments 22,831,520.99 
. . .  . 1,635,685,623.40 
23,112,677.68 
65,028,145.40 


Banking Premises and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable 


Other Assets 


13,728,198.50 
11,464,687.59 
$3,449,509,100.28 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ($10.par)$ 63,765,900.00 

Surplus . 186,234,100.00 
Undivided Profits. _52,068,653.45 $ 302,068,653.45 
4,069,933.48 
7,288,700.14 
3,825,954.00 
66,669,143.56 
15,863,601.38 
3,049,723,114.27 
$3,449,509,100.28 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1959 . 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net) . 
Other Liabilities 

Deposits 


Securities carried at $174,651,409.17 in the foregoing statement ar: 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


FRANK K. HOUSTON 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 
N. BAXTER JACKSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
Senior Partner, Drysdale & Co. 


DUNHAM B. SHERER 
New York 


JOSEPH A. BOWER Retired 


THOMAS R. WILLIAMS 
President, 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, Inc. 


JOHN K. ROOSEVELT 
Roosevelt & Son 


HENRY ‘UPHAM HARRIS 
Partner, Harris, Upham & Co. 


HAROLD H. HELM Chairman 


H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR. 
Chairman, 
United States Rubber Company 


CASON J. CALLAWAY Farmer 


ROBERT J. McKIM President, 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation 


MAURICE T. MOORE Partner, 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore 


JAMES BRUCE 
]. ALBERT WOODS 


industrialist 


New York 
BENJAMIN F. FEW President, 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
ROBERT G. GOELET 
Real Estate 
JAMES B. BLACK 


Chairman of the Board, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


GILBERT H. PERKINS 
Vice Chairman 


ISAAC B. GRAINGER 
President 


KENNETH E. BLACK 
President, 
The Home Insurance Company 

ALEX. H. SANDS. JR. 
Vice Chairman, 
The Duke Endowment 
HENRY L. HILLMAN President, 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Company 

CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 

President, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


H. I, ROMNES President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc 


C. WALTER NICHOLS 
Chairman, Nichols Engineering 
& Research Corporation 


ROBERT GOELET Real Estate 
JOHN R. McWILLIAM Retired 
W. ROSS McCAIN Hartford 


FREDERICK E. HASLER 
Chairman, Haytian American 
Sugar Company, S. A. 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 


Home Life Insurance Company 


President, 
JOHN R. SUMAN 
Oil and Gas Consultant 


Convenient Offices Throughout Greater New York 


Every Banking and Trust Service at Home and Abroad 
Charter Member New York Clearing Hause Association 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Businessman’s Best Friend 


ENERAL satisfaction of busi- 
nessmen with the bank service 
they receive, particularly the 

knowledge and judgment of the 
bankers from whom they seek ad- 
vice, was indicated recently in an 
interview survey conducted by Dun 
& Bradstreet. However, 55% of the 
1,000 business proprietors and ex- 
ecutives interviewed in 642 commu- 
nities had some suggestions for im- 
provement. 

Two questions were asked: 

(1) What is your bank doing that 
is of greatest service to you today? 

(2) What additional service could 
your bank render that would be more 
helpful to you in the future? 

To the first question, “granting 
short-term loans’ was by far the 
most frequent answer (38.2% of all 
those interviewed), while “handling 
deposits and checking accounts” was 
in second place (17.6%). 

Third position on the list, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with financ- 
ing, “charge-plans,” or other finan- 
cial services. It was “counseling on 
business problems,” and was listed 
as being “of greatest service” by 
14.6% of the interviewees. 


Bankers’ Advice Sought 


The banker’s sagacity and knowl- 
edge took an even higher relative 
position in the answers to question 
2. While the most desired single 
improvement in bank service was 
“more liberal loan policies” (14.4%), 
the next highest number of inter- 
vieweeg (11.1%) asked for “counsel 
on business and economic problems.” 

Among manufacturers only, this 
wished-for service was in first place 
(15.8%), with “more liberal loan 
policies” mentioned by only 9.5%. 

Answers were grouped as coming 
from small towns, medium size cities, 
and large cities. 

It is interesting that the rating 
of bankers’ opinions on business 
problems was at its highest among 
large-city manufacturers (26.9%). 
Small-town manufacturers were 
shown as most desirous of having 
such counseling. 
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Obviously, bankers who give cus- 
tomers the benefit of their advice 
are doing a good job of it. It is 
equally obvious that well informed 
bankers can use their knowledge in 
a much wider area than at present. 


Some Businessmen Comment... 


An eastern manufacturer said: 
“The bank is acting as a ‘steering 
committee’ in budget planning, cash 
projections, possible use of tempo- 
rary loans, and in giving all-around 
consideration to our problems. Its 
advice has been most helpful.” 

Another in a medium-size Mid- 
western city said that his bank 
“takes a personal interest in my 
business and willingly offers consul- 
tant services on my darker opera- 
tional problems.” 

An executive in a small Atlantic 
Seaboard town says that his bank 
“is always encouraging the company. 
The bank is patient, understanding, 
and helpful in all dealings with the 
company. It is cautious, as it should 
be, but even in its caution it is 
helpful.” 

A California businessman likes the 
way his bank gives “expert assis- 
tance on our financial situation in 
the manner of a consultant.” 

An opportunity for a well in- 
formed banker in one Midwestern 
town is indicated in a local business- 
man’s desire for his bank to “have 
a man stop in and discuss my busi- 
ness with me and perhaps give some 
useful advice on management of my 
business affairs.” 

In another case, a disappointed 
Midwestern business executive 
stated in his interview: “We have 
needed advice many times relative to 
our expansion program, but we've 
found our bankers either unwilling 
or unable to give us the answers 
we need upon which to base impor- 
tant decisions.” 


“Informal Aid" Is Valuable 


A manufacturer in New York City 
says that “the most highly valued 
aid given by the bank is of a rela- 
tively informal nature — advice on 


problems of many kinds, and sug- 
gestions as to sources of informa- 
tion.” 

Another in San Francisco said 
that his bank’s greatest service is 
business advice. He called his bank 
manager “an indispensable asset” to 
his business. 

Regular meetings are held by one 
New York manufacturer with a 
vice-president of his bank, at which 
they discuss the general trend of 
the economy, applying pertinent 
facts to the manufacturer’s own bus- 
iness. The banker also passes along 
to his customer helpful periodicals 
dealing with economic trends. 

While attention here has been 
directed to only one area of the sur- 
vey’s coverage, more than a dozen 
assorted services were mentioned as 
being of greatest value, and much 
the same ones were mentioned as 
being most desirable to banks not 
now enjoying them. 

Furthermore, it should not be as- 
sumed from the comments quoted 
above that all interviewees were 
pleased with their banks’ services. 
There were many expressions of dis- 
satisfaction and many constructive 
criticisms, a large proportion coming 
from smaller communities. 


Chance for Improvement 


In the Northwest a comment from 
a small businessman, states that the 
“larger banks are too impersonal,’ 
while another small firm in the same 
area says that “constant turnovers 
in employees [of banks] force cus: 
tomers constantly to reacquaint 
themselves.” 

A Massachusetts small business 
man finds bankers “not very well 
versed in sundry business problems 
which arise daily.” 

Despite any criticisms, these inter- 
views showed that the most val- 
ued bank contact for many business 
men is the well informed banker 
with a broad knowledge of current 
economic trends and at least some 
familiarity with the types of prob 
lems the individual customer wil 
face from time to time. 
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NOW... 105 OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 


—and more than One Billion Dollars in Assets 


7 one 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
along 
licals June 30, 1959 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
been 
Cash and Due from Banks . 110,629,941.00 
Jozen United States Government 
ed as Securities — Direct and 
much Guaranteed 314,238,145.61* OTHER LIABILITIES: 
1d as Federal Agency Securities . 20,742,740.82* Accrued Interest, Taxes 
State, County and and Other Expense . . . . 1,982,143.22 
' Municipal Securities . . . 80,683,674.50 Income Collected, but not Earned 8,223,398.74 
e as Other Securities __ 160,954.08 Letters of Credit and Acceptance 1,584,423.01 
i Other Liabilities ...... 847,370.67 
uoted 
were LOANS : TOTAL 12,637 ,335.64 
— (Guaranteed or insured by the 
f dis- United States Government or 
ictive its Agencies) 164,586,640.13 RESERVE FOR POSSIBLE 


yming Other Real Estate Loans . . . 132,900,484.35 FUTURE LOAN LOSSES . . 5,024,691.88 
Loans and Discounts 239,662,888.97 


TOTAL $ 537,150,013.45 


‘iis OTHER ASSETS: CAPITAL ACCOUNTS : 
ank Premises an vipment . 751,729. 
onal,” Other Real Estate 2,020.99 
game Customers’ Liability under Undivided Profits 11,942,902.10 
overs Letters of Credit and 70,748,926.60 
ruaint Other Assets 1,207,908.56 
TOTAL $ 32,057,353.72 
iness- TOTAL ASSETS  $1,095,662,823.18 TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,095,662,823.18 
blems F * $214,612,000.00 principal amount deposited as security for public and 
trust deposits and for faithful performance of court and private trusts. 
inter- Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
val: 
iness- 
anker 
First Western Bank 
some 
prob- AND TRUST COMPANY 
will 


Head Office: 405 Montgomery St., San Francisco + Southern California Headquarters: 556 South Spring St., Los Angeles 
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$50-Billion In Personal Trusts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


sults is known, and is of such mag- 
nitude that the user of the data can 
be confident of the reliability.” 


Investment Responsibility 


The 121 trust institutions partici- 
pating in the survey designated also 
whether they had sole investment re- 
sponsibility for the trust accounts 
reported, or whether they had none 
or shared it with others. Of the $21,- 
324,700,000 for which they had sole 
responsibility, $12,030,000,000, or 
56.4%, was invested in common 
stocks; $3,140,200,000, or 14.7%, in 
state and municipal securities; $1,- 
594,400,000, or 7.5%, in participa- 
tions in common trust funds; $1,- 
307,700,000, or 61%, in U. S. 
Government securities; and the re- 
maining 15.3% in corporate bonds 
and debentures, preferred stock, 
mortgages, cash, and all other assets. 
Table II shows the distribution. 

In the accounts for which the trust 
institutions had no investment re- 
sponsibility or shared it with others, 
the picture was somewhat different. 
Common stocks accounted for $18,- 
634,500,000, or 65.7%; state and 
municipal securities, $4,651,000,000, 
or 16.4%; corporate bonds and de- 
bentures, $1,229,000,000, or 4.3%; 
U. S. Government securities, $1,205,- 
400,000, or 4.3% ; and the balance in 
preferred stock, mortgages, partici- 
pations in common trust funds, cash, 
and other assets. The picture for this 
also appears in Table II on page 39. 


The A.B.A. survey, conducted un- 
der the supervision of the Trust Di- 
vision’s Committee on Statistics, 
whose chairman is Robert A. Jones, 
vice-president of the Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York, was 
made in collaboration with Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc., of New York. 


The Sampling Method 


Using a sampling method de- 
veloped by the Politz company, the 
Trust Division obtained reports from 
121 representative trust institutions 
on 4,229 personal trust accounts. By 
the scientific sampling procedures 
used, the Politz company said: “It 
is possible to determine the amount 
of difference to be expected between 
estimates derived from the sample 
and estimates that would have been 
obtained from a complete count or a 
census of all accounts. The chances 
are 19 in 20 that the estimate of 
$49.7-billion is within $2-billion of 
the value which would have been ob- 
tained if all such personal trust ac- 
counts had been enumerated by the 
same procedures.” 

By use of a complex coding tech- 
nique, anonymity of the accounts re- 
ported was strictly preserved. 


The Trusts Covered 


Only personal trusts were report- 
ed, reflecting values of living trusts, 
testamentary trusts, guardian ac- 
counts, and funds of incompetents. 
Excluded were estates, personal 


TABLE Ill 


Assets by Type of Investment Responsibility—by Type of Asset 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


TOTAL 
TYPE OF ASSET 
Common stock 
State and municipal 
securities 
U. S. Gov’t securities 
Corporate bonds and 
debentures 
Participation in common 
trust funds 
All other assets 
Preferred stock 
Mortgages 
Cash 


$ 
30,664.5 


7,791.2 
2,513.1 


2,335.3 


2,122.8 
1,906.9 
1,290.9 
671.0 
384.6 


j TOTAL $49,680.3 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


SOLE SHARED OR NONE 


$ $ Jo 
12,030.0 18,634.5 60.8 


59.7 
48.0 


3,140.2 
1,307.7 


4,651.0 
1,205.4 
1,106.2 1,229.0 52.6 
1,594.4 75.1 
990.7 52.0 
594.6 46.1 
407.1 60.7 
153.8 40.0 


$21,324.7 42.9 $28,355.5 


Note: Figures may not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
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BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


I have my account with The 
Friendly Bank, 
I shop at Your Friendly Grocer, 
I buy all my clothes at Friendly 
Joe's— 
We couldn't be very much 
closer. 


I send my suit for that friendly 
press, 
My car for that friendly 
greasing; 
My rent | pay to Your Friend 
O'Shea, 
He has such a friendly leasing, 


Oh, our town's a riot of friendly 
folks, 
It's a pleasure just to know 
‘em— 
You can pay by check or cash— 
by heck! 
And they're friendly till you 
owe ‘em! 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


agencies, custody and safekeeping 
accounts, pension and profit-sharing 
trusts, investment advisory and man- 
agement accounts, corporate trusts 
and agencies, unfunded insurance 
trusts, and the insurance portion of 
funded insurance trusts. 


New York Fed Helped 


The data collected by the Trust Di- 
vision were turned over to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 
which compiled the figures, applied 
the estimating procedures estab- 
lished by the Politz organization, 
and projected the statistics assem- 
bled. 

Members of the Trust Division’s 
Committee on Statistics, in addition 
to Chairman Jones, are: John M. 
Cookenbach, vice-president, The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia; Jo- 
seph T. Keckeisen, vice-president and 
secretary, The First National Bank 
of Chicago; Harold G. King, vice- 
president and trust officer, Wells 
Fargo Bank, San Francisco; Robert 
M. Lovell, senior vice-president, The 
Hanover Bank, New York; and 
Sheridan J. Thorup, senior vice 
president, Second Bank-State Street 
Trust Company, Boston. 
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Your eyes and ears in Chicago... 


. clearings. Small enough 


Speedy communications, diligent personal serv- 
ice, is why our many correspondent banker 
friends use City National as their eyes and ears 
in Chicago. 

Big enough to handle a// correspondent bank- 
ing services... buy and sell... portfolio advice... 


Member 


Federal Deposit 


Insurance 
Corporation 


transferal of funds . . 
to provide the personal attention each job needs. 
You always deal with an officer at City National. 

Whenever you need diligent eyes and ears in 
Chicago, call on City National. We’d like to do 
business with you. 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street > FRanklin 2-7400 


© City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 1959 
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Dr. Wilson, right, is assisted by County Agent Al Baxter and Farmer Thomas Porter in a check of the corn borer kill in a 


newly treated Corn Club field 


How a County Bankers Association 
Serves Junior Farmers 


KENNETH N. WILSON 


Dr. WILSON, who is manager of 
the Farm Service Department of The 
Clinton County National Bank and 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Ohio, 
received his Ph.D. in Agricultural 
Education from the Ohio State 
University and from time to time 
teaches classes at Wilmington Col- 
lege. He acts as coordinator of the 
Clinton County Bankers Associa- 
tion’s program for junior farmers. 


sociation of Clinton County, 

Ohio, has developed an agricul- 
tural program over the past few 
years that has had an invaluable 
threefold result: It has improved the 
agricultural product of the county 
and thereby brought a larger return 


T= Clinton County Bankers As- 
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"The CCBA 


is interested in all worth- 


while agricultural activity in the county." 


to the producers; it has encouraged 
capable young farmers to improve 
their educational background and to 
remain on the farm; and it has built 
incalculable goodwill for the spon- 
soring banks. 

Our 1959 program, for which we 
have a $1,200 budget, includes these 
projects: 

(1) Support of the sale of 4-H 
and FFA livestock at auctions at 
the county fair. 

(2) Support the annual barbecue 
to raise funds for new junior fair 
buildings at the Clinton County Fair- 
grounds. 

(3) Sponsorship of a trip to the 
International Livestock Show for 
members of the Blue Ribbon Cattle 
Club. 


(4) Sponsorship of the Clinton 
County Corn Club in cooperation 
with the County Agronomy Com- 
mittee. 

(5) Sponsorship of a Junior 
Leaders’ banquet. 


County Fair Junior Livestock 
Sale: The association has supported 
this project by buying livestock at 
the auctions and, by taking the lead, 
has encouraged other business 
groups to join in the support of the 
auctions. Premium prices for their 
stock have been an incentive to the 
young producers. Following the 
auction, the livestock is resold to 
livestock buyers at market prices, 
which, at times, results in losses to 
the banks. Individual bankers g0 
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into the auction ring and bid on 
the livestock. 


Junior Fair Barbecues: Five suc- 
cessful barbecues have been spon- 
sored in September following the 
fair. The charge to adults is $1.50 
each and to children, 75 cents. Local 
talent and the 4-H band provides the 
evening’s entertainment. It has been 
found more economical to barbecue 
only choice beef rounds and so the 
banks donate to the barbecues 
amounts equivalent to their pur- 
chases at the junior livestock sales. 

Proceeds from the barbecues are 
used to construct exhibit buildings 
for the junior farmers on the fair- 
grounds. For example, two steel 
barns have already been constructed 
and an exhibit building for the 
county’s girls’ clubs is now under 
construction. One of the barns is 
52’ x 150’ and will accommodate 150 
head of cattle. The other, a swine 
barn, will house over 130 head of 
show stock. The girls’ club building 
(60’ x 100’) will cost about $11,000 
and will provide space for over 100 
booths. Other uses are also planned 
for the girls’ building, such as meet- 
ings, square dances, picnics, etc. 


Blue Ribbon Cattle Club: This 
club was organized in 1955 as a 
commercial cattle club for older 4-H 
and FFA members who desire to ex- 
pand their feeding projects to five 
head of cattle. The cattle are shown 
at the county fair in pens and are 
not broken to lead. 

The major emphasis has been on 
buying and feeding for profit as a 
commercial feeder must. The cattle 
are not officially judged, but at the 


“The way I understand it, you can buy 
a fortune like anything else—so much 
down and so much a month!” 
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sale packing house buyers compete 
with each other. The objective, of 
course, is to help develop good cattle 
feeders. The writer has been a mem- 
ber of the adult advisory committee 
which has guided this project since 
its inception. 

The CCBA each year sponsors an 
all-expense paid trip for club mem- 
bers. In 1956 and 1958 they at- 
tended the International Livestock 
Show in Chicago. In 1957 they vis- 
ited outstanding feeder operations in 
Clinton County, Iowa. The 1958 trip 
cost the association $225. 


Clinton County Corn Club. The 
CCBA sponsors this project in co- 
operation with the Clinton County 
Agronomy Committee, composed of 
farmers, a fertilizer salesman, a pro- 
fessional farm manager, and the 
writer. The club was organized in 
1957 in cooperation with the county 
agent. In the two years since its 
founding over 50 fields have quali- 
fied for recognition by producing 
over 100 bushels per acre. In fact, 
in 1958 three fields produced in ex- 
cess of 150 bushels an acre. All fields 
must include at least 10 acres. 

Awards consisting of merit cer- 
tificates are made at a banquet held 
in the late fall. Gold certificates are 
given to farmers with yields of over 
150 bushels; silver certificates are 
given for yields of from 125 to 150 
bushels; and green awards are given 
for yields of from 100 to 125 bushels 
an acre. 

The banquet expense, in excess of 
entry fees assessed at the time the 
fields are entered in the club, is as- 
sumed by the banks. Over 125 
farmers and their wives attend the 
banquets, which, for the past two 
years, have been addressed by Dr. 
Gordon Ryder, extension agronomist. 

Since this club’s organization, Clin- 
ton County has ranked first in Ohio 
in corn yields per acre. Its success 
has led to the forming of three other 
clubs in the county which are a part 
of the local vocational agricultural 
program. In each case, the local 
banks encourage the clubs by pro- 
viding award plaques and certifi- 
cates, and by defraying all or part 
of the banquet expense. These clubs 
are promoting more efficient produc- 
tion of corn, with high yields being 
the immediate goal. 


Junior Leaders’ Banquet: 
banquet, to be held for the first time 


This 


in 1959, will serve as an award to 
junior leaders for service to their 
local 4-H Clubs and for their inter- 
est in personal development. 

In addition to the foregoing proj- 
ects, the association also pays for 
printing of various banquet tickets 
and educational material, such as 
conservation bulletins for use in 
local schools. The CCBA is inter- 
ested in all worthwhile agricultural 
activity in the county, for its mem- 
bers are well aware of the impor- 
tance of farmers and farming in this 
rural community. 


When a good customer is currently 
not acceptable for bank credit... 


MAY WE SUGGEST 
That you contact ALC. 


A bank may, if so desired, par- 
ticipate in an ALC arranged loan. 


We have unique facilities for 
expediting: 

Accounts Receivable Financing 
Machinery and Equipment Loans 
Inventory Loans 

Construction Loans 

Land Development Financing 


May we send you information or 
discuss with you personally 
our unusual services? 


Accredited Loan Correspondents 


Registered Securities Dealers 
Securities Department 
State of Illinois 


ASSOCIATED 
LOAN COUNSELLORS 
64 E. Lake St.- Chicago 1, Illinois 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


Agricultural Credit and 
Related Data Study Ready 


TOTAL of 12,088 insured com- 

mercial banks, or 92% of all 
insured banks, had some type of 
agricultural loans outstanding on 
January 1, 1959, according to 1959 
Agricultural Credit and Related 
Data, a publication of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. The work is 
an annual revision of such data. 

Harry W. Schaller, president of 
The Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, who is chairman 
of the Agricultural Commission, 
notes that “agriculture continues to 
remain in a healthy position in spite 
of a slight increase in farm debts. It 
is estimated that on January 1, 1959, 
the total farm dept approximated 
$20 -billion. Farm assets have 
reached $200-billion, so farmers’ 
equities are nearly 90% of total 
assets.” 

The booklet of 48 pages contains 
agricultural loan data of banks, in- 
surance companies, the Farm Credit 
Administration, Government agen- 
cies, and other related data. It in- 
cludes tables, charts, and explana- 
tory comment. Copies are available 
at 50 cents each from the Agricul- 
cultural Commission,. American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


3%4% on CCC Certificates 


HE U. S. Department of Agricul- 

ture recently announced that, ef- 
fective July 1, certificates of interest 
issued by the CCC to banks and other 
lending institutions participating in 
the financing of 1959 and subsequent 
crop price-support loans will earn in- 
terest at the rate of 3144,% per an- 
num. 
The rate in effect prior to July 1 
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for investment of funds in 1958 crop 
support loans was 234% per annum 
from the date of investment through 
and including June 30. 


Carolina Caravaneers Study 
California Agriculture 


ROM North Carolina to California 

—all the way across the conti- 
nent—156 Carolina bankers and 
farm leaders flew last month to find 
and bring back home success-proved 
ways of making more money on the 
farm—in production, in processing, 
and in marketing. 

Sponsored by Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, the “1959 Agribusi- 
ness Caravan” left Raleigh and 
Winston-Salem by chartered planes 
June 8 and returned June 14. While 
in California the caravaneers toured 
farm and metropolitan areas be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, riding four chartered buses in 
the tradition of the western wagon 
trains. 

“The caravaneers inspected farms 
and markets and processing plants 
both large and small, the primary 
criteria being that they were efli- 
cient and they offered ideas that 
could be applied effectively to North 


Carolina agribusiness,” Wayne A, 
Corpening, vice-president of Wacho- 
via and manager of its agriculture 
department, said. 

Cooperating with Wachovia in 
sponsoring the caravan were 7 
other Carolina banks, the North 
Carolina State College, and the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Included on the itinerary were 
stops at the largest independent 
dairy farm in America, at one of the 
outstanding poultry breeding farms 
in the state, at the world’s largest 
electra-mechanical egg grading and 
distributing plant, at a push-button 
beef cattle feeding operation, at sev- 
eral truck farms and fruit and vege- 
table packing plants, and at Disney- 
land, Knotts Berry Farm, Ghost 
Town, and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 

Programs each evening featured 
discussions of agribusiness progress 
in California with farm and bank 
leaders of the state. At overnight 
stops at several cities, the cara- 
vaneers considered marketing agree- 
ments, local and area agribusiness 
programs, and, in general, how Cali- 
fornia farmers have overcome many 
of their marketing problems. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


The North Carolinians review itinerary with California agricultural leaders. Left 
to right, Jesse W. Tapp, chairman, Bank of America, Los Angeles; C. E, Waddell, 
assistant vice-president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Asheville; Dr. George Al- 
corn, director, Agricultural Extension, University of California, Berkeley; J. L. 
Reitzel, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, State of North Carolina; and Dr. 
M. D. Farrar, dean, School of Agriculture, Clemson College, South Carolina 
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Gulf has addressed this series to those who write and edit the news. 
It is reprinted here as part of Gulf’s public information program. 


GULF PRESS CONFERENCE ] 


A service of Gulf Oil Corporation in the cause 
of creating—through the facts as we see them 


—a fuller understanding of the oil industry. 


That 27=% in the 27+% Oil Depletion Allowance 


Gulf Press Conference 1—is the first of a series. While 
these meetings on the printed page take the form of 
paid advertising, our intent is not to advocate a view- 
point. It is to add to your understanding of the oil 
industry and its problems. For, in the end, this under- 
standing best serves a// of us. Our ground rules are 


Q. First, let’s define our terms. What is a 
depletion allowance? 

A, First of all, it’s not an “allowance.” 
Itisa tax deduction granted by Congress. 
It is applied only to exhaustible natural 
resources already produced. As such, it 
is an incentive to encourage further dis- 
covery of these resources. 


Q. Why is the oil industry singled out for 
such consideration? 

A, Oil is only one of over 100 extractive 
industries which qualify for this incen- 
tive—the mining of coal, clay, sulfur 
and gravel, to name a few. 


Q. Why was oil’s incentive set at 2714 % 
in the first place? 


A, Congress agreed the fair way to en- 
courage discovery was to base its incen- 
tive on the value of what was discovered. 
But before it set the 274% figure in 
1926, all of its study pointed to one fact. 
There seemed no practical way of put- 
ting a value on discovered oil deposits. 


Q. Do we assume, then, the final figure 
was pulled from the air? 

A. Quite the opposite. Congress did find 
that the value of oil in the ground was 
about one-third of the price somebody 
would pay for oil brought to the surface. 
So this one-third of oil’s income at the 
wellhead became Congress’ basis for the 
incentive it finally set up. 


Q. But that one-third figure still doesn’t 
match up with 2714 %. 

A. True. And, if today’s Congress were 
0 refigure the problem, today’s facts 
would make the one-third figure itself 
higher. As for the 274%, it was a com- 
Promise between the one-third figure and 
the inclination of a cautious Congress, 
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Q. Is the oilman subject to any limita- 
tions in taking his 274%? 

A. Yes. Two of them are fairly obvious. 
The oilman can apply the incentive only 
to.crude oil and raw gas production, not 
to any other phase of operations. And 
he must actually have production to 
qualify. Dry holes don’t count. 

Q. You said ‘“‘two of them.” Are there 
limitations beyond these? 

A. The third is the most important of 
all. It means that what we know as the 
2714 % incentive usually turns out to be 
less than 2714 %. In fact, it may end up 
being no incentive at all. 

Q. If Congress set the incentive at 274%, 
how can that happen? 

A. Congress also provides that the oil- 
man may not deduct more than a 50% 
deduction on his net income if this is the 
lesser deduction. And before he gets his 
oil to the surface and realizes his incen- 
tive, he faces many costs. A well must 
be checked and worked over regularly, 
for example. These costs reduce his net 
income enough so that, even when it is 
multiplied by 50%, his deduction usually 
comes out to less than 274% of gross 
income. 

Q. You keep mentioning Congress. Why 
should it be involved at all? 

A. Congress’ stake is, of course, the 
nation’s stake. And that means having 
an adequate, continuing supply of oil to 
meet very basic needs. Our energy needs, 
our everyday product needs, our na- 
tional defense needs. 

Q. But even some Congressmen say the 
2714% incentive should be reduced or 
eliminated. Shouldn’t oil really be its own 
incentive? 


few: keep questions and answers frank and factual 
and leave the conclusions to you. 

One current problem is the 27%% Oil Depletion 
Allowance. It is now under reappraisal by Congress. 
And much of its understanding hangs on a decep- 
tively simple-looking question: why 274%? ... 


A, When you look beyond the fact that 
oil is an exhaustible resource—and a vi- 
tally needed one—you quickly run into 
another reason for the 2714 % incentive. 
It’s the risk and cost of finding oil. 

Q. Any business man faces risks. What is 
so special about oil’s? 

A, When you start looking for oil, the 
odds are 9 to | against finding any oil, 
44 to | against breaking even, 991 to 1 
against bringing in a truly profitable dis- 
covery. You pay just as much to drill the 
dry holes, too. And with our “easy oil” 
largely found, drilling gets deeper, riskier 
and costlier year after year. 

Q. But is it fair to eliminate these risks 
with the 2714 % incentive? 

A, The incentive does not eliminate risk. 
Bear in mind the limitations built into it. 
Remember, too, the incentive is merely a 
deduction on a portion of taxable in- 
come—not cash the government hands 
out. But the real answer is found in the 
figures. In the most recent year surveyed 
—1955—the industry was allowed a de- 
duction of about $1,800,000,000. In that 
same year, it spent about $5, 100,000,000 
in cash alone in searching out and de- 
veloping America’s new oil. 

Q. How does the need for the incentive 
shape up in the future? 

A. That brings our need for oil back in 
the picture. We estimate that, between 
now and 1967, our supply of U. S. crude 
oil will increase by 20%. But in that 
time, our need for oil will increase by 
30%. And narrowing that gap means 
encouraging discovery. 


We welcome further questions and comment. 
Please address them to Gulf Oil Corp., 
Room 1300, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


Electronic Cow! What Next? 


LECTRONICS are threatening the 
digestive privacy of the world’s 
milk producers, the cows. This story 
is reported in Agriculture and Live- 
stock News Digest, published by the 
Valley National Bank of Arizona: 
“According to a Minnesota live- 
stock bulletin, some Nebraska scien- 
tists are now working on an F. M. 
radio literally designed for bovine 
consumption. Actually, the cow is 
supposed to swallow the radio and 
retain it in its rumen so that, when 
‘bloat’ occurs, a warning message 
can be transmitted to the owner. 
Thus alerted, the latter can take 
preventive steps before the cow be- 
comes seriously ill! Already the 
transmitter—housed in polyethylene 
cases and containing transistors 
powered by flashlight batteries— 
have been successfully ‘fed’ to a 
number of cows at the Nebraska 
Experimental Station. When pres- 
sure is built up in the rumen (the 
cow’s first stomach) as a result of 
bloat, one end of the transistor is 
pushed in—and a message is flashed! 
Pasture fences, incidentally, act as 
antennae in sending the ‘burp’ to 
a warning device at the central farm 
buildings.” 


Educational Customer Tour 


spring, some 500 agri- 
culturists from 15 states and 
Canada participated in a tour of 25 
of the most progressive ranches, 
farms, and dairies in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Utah. The tour 
was sponsored by the First Security 
Bank of Utah, N. A., in co-operation 
with Nelson Crow Publications of 
Los Angeles. 

Senior Vice-president Max Thomas 
of Spanish Fork was in charge of 
planning, arranging, and conducting 
the tour. The cost was prorated 
among those participating. 

The purpose of the tour was to 
permit First Security customers to 
study the latest practices in agri- 
culture, including new feeding meth- 
ods, new types of feed, new feed 
additives, new mechanical aids, new 
cattle breeds, and new marketing 
practices; also, to exchange ideas 
with other agriculturists on the 
tour. Immediate results observable 
include: 


(1) Bank customers are now 
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The 15 Brazilian bankers and agricultural leaders who toured the United 
States in recent months under the auspices of the International Cooperation 
Administration to study practices and policies of agricultural lending 
agencies (story on page 87, July BANKING), paused during a visit to the 
New York headquarters of the American Bankers Association for picture- 
taking by BANKING’s photographer. Seated, clockwise, from front left hand 
corner: Geraldo Goulart da Silveira, professor of Ministerio da Agricultura, 
Rie de Janeiro; Cyro Werneck de Souza e Silva, vice-president, National 
Bank of Cooperative Credit, Rio de Janeiro; Paulo De Salvo, farmer and 
representative of State of Minas Gerais, Curvelo; Helio Mauro Lopes Da 
Cruz, adviser in agricultural credit, Banco do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro; Earl 
H. Brockman, Caldwell, Idaho, representing ICA; Kurt Weissheimer, director 
superintendente, Banco Agricola-Mercantil, Porto Alegre, delegation chair- 
man; Dr. Lawrence E. ‘Kreider, assistant secretary, Agricultural Commission, 
A.B.A.; Dr. Americo Boscaglio dos Reis, secretary, Department of Banking 
Inspection, Banco do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro; Cybele Gomas, interpreter; 
Rubens Vaz da Costa, chief economist, Banco do Nordeste do Brazil, 
Fortaleza; Affonso Ferreira Paulino, member, board of directors, Associacao 
de Credito e Assistencia Rural, Belo Horizonte; and Raul Barbosa, president, 
Banco do Nordeste do Brazil, Fortaleza; standing, Luis Da Rocha Cha- 
taignier, general assessor of Planning and Studies in the Carteira Agricola 
of the Banco do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro; Joao Napoleao de Andrade, farmer 
and president ACAR and of Associacao Brasileira de Credito e Assistencia 
Rural, Belo Horizonte; and Heraldo Alves Costa, manager, Industrial Loans 
and Investment Department, Banco de Nordeste do Brazil, Fortaleza 


feeding out at least 1,000 dairy 
heifers imported from other states. 

(2) Committees have been formed 
in some areas to purchase coopera- 
tively new types of range bulls. 

(3) New equipment, such as auto- 
matic feed devices, hay harvesting 
machinery, and other equipment, 
hitherto little known in Utah, is 
now in demand. 


How Bank Gets Expert 
Advice to Farm Customers 


— noticed that its farm cus- 
tomers were not attending soil 
conservation and other meetings at 
which expert advice on different 
aspects of farming were discussed, 
the Bank of Endicott, Wash., decided 
to bring this expert advice so con- 
veniently close to them that they 
could not avoid attending the meet- 


ings. 


Cashier Robert G. Allen reports 
that “we rented the local lodge hall, 
set up a program on soil conserva- 


tion, and mailed invitations to all 
box holders on our rural mail routes, 
whether they were depositors of ours 
or not. We included a movie on soil 
conservation on our program; we en- 
listed the services of four of our lo- 
cal farmers who had won awards for 
soil conservation practices. They 
formed a panel for discussion of soil 
problems, with the county agricul- 
tural agent acting as moderator.” 

Approximately 100 farmers at- 
tended and the meeting was such a 
success the bank decided to hold a 
similar meeting each year. As an 
added attraction, during an after- 
noon break, some of the bank girls 
served coffee, donuts, and ice cream. 

The theme of the second meeting 
was “The Production and Marketing 
of Swine.” Experts spoke on such 
topics as “Sanitation and Disease 
Prevention”; “Desired Types and 
Sizes: Marketing from the Packer's 
Viewpoint”; and “Prospects for Hog 
Market and Feed Prices.” 

“We asked the help of four of our 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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The telephone is a defense weapon 
—and an important one. 


A manufacturer of rockets, for ex- 
ample, needs data or delivery on a 
specific part. He picks up his tele- 
phone, makes several Long Distance 
calls, and his problem is solved. 


An unidentified aircraft is detected 
in flight by a radar installation. The 
information is relayed automatically 
and instantly over telephone cables 
to a defense center. 


It is then flashed over the network 
of special Bell System telephone 
lines which link the country’s entire 
system of continental defense. 


The role of the Bell System does 
not stop there or with the thousands 
upon thousands of calls that are a 
part of the manufacture of countless 
items of defense. 


Its Bell Telephone Laboratories are 
engaged in many important research 
and development projects for the 
government. These include the Nike 
Zeus anti-missile missile system and 
the guidance system for the Titan 


intercontinental ballistic missile. 


Western Electric, the Bell Sys- 
tem’s manufacturing and supply 
unit, is producing the guidance and 
control equipment which is the heart 
and brains of the mighty Nike Ajax 
and Nike Hercules missile systems. 


The Sandia Corporation, a subsid- 
iary of Western Electric, continues 
to manage the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Sandia Laboratory, which 
develops, designs and tests atomic 
weapons. 

Among many other Western Elec- 
tric defense projects were the 3000- 
mile Distant Early Warning (DEW) 


._Line in the Arctic and the “White 


Alice” communication system link- 
ing population centers and military 
installations in Alaska. Both were 
completed on schedule and turned 
over to the Air Force. 


Another project for the Air Force 
was the design, production and 
supervision of installation of a com- 
munications system for a guided mis- 
sile test range extending out to sea. 


The backbone of this system is the 
special underseas cable that stretches 
1370 nautical miles from Cape Ca- , 
naveral in Florida to Puerto Rico. It 
provides an instant, secret, weather- 
proof means of transmitting data on 
missiles in flight. | 


Radar installations along the way 
spot the missile’s flight position 
which is flashed continuously to the | 
testing base by cable. So are signals 
from the missile itself. 


Recently the U. S. Air Force asked 
us toadd the communications phases: 
of a ballistic missile early warning 
system to the other military projects 
handled by the Bell System. 


The Bell System is primarily en- 
gaged in providing telephone serv- 
ice. But it gives top priority and its 
utmost effort to the needs of Govern- 
ment whenever it is called upon for 
work for which it is specially fitted 
by size and experience. 


\ Particularly when it comes to pro- 
tecting the country, it’s good to use 
the best scientific knowledge avail- 
able in the communications field. 
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PRACTICE OF LAW 


Connecticut banks may not be rep- 
resented at probate court hear- 
ings by their salaried attorneys. 

UR readers should, by now, be 

familiar with the Connecticut 
Bank and Trust Company case. It 
has been reported in the June 1957 
and the July and October 1958 issues 
of BANKING. 

On June 30, 1959, the Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors issued the 
latest in the series of decisions on 
this case. We are not prepared to 
state whether it is the last. 

In this decision, the court ap- 
pended a footnote containing an in- 
junction and a declaration of rights 
of the parties, and remanded the 
case to the trial court to enter judg- 
ment as directed. 

The court said that certain prac- 
tices are permissible. Banks and 
trust companies may give general 
information to customers and pros- 
pective customers on such matters 
as Federal and state tax laws, trusts, 
wills, etc. They may also review ex- 
isting wills provided no specific ad- 
vice is given and no fee is charged, 
and provided, further, that custom- 
ers are urged to consult their own 
attorneys for advice on their specific 
problems, and the necessary legal in- 
struments are prepared by the cus- 
tomers’ attorneys. 

There are certain practices which 
are, more or less, in a twilight zone. 
For instance, in “preparing and fil- 
ing in the probate courts the various 
applications, petitions, accounts, in- 
ventories, and distributions pertain- 
ing to estates and trusts, conserva- 
torships, and guardianships,’’ the 
banks are performing the ordinary 
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Practice of Law—Set-Off— 
Cashier’s Checks—Other Cases 


and incidental services relative to 
estates and trusts assumed by the 
banks under statutes authorizing 
them to act as fiduciaries. In this re- 
spect the banks are “not engaged in 
the illegal practice of law unless the 
problems involved in the particular 
case are such that their solution is 
commonly understood to be the prac- 
tice of law.” 

Bank employees, either lawyers or 
laymen, may prepare and file tax 
returns for the banks, as fiduciaries. 
They may also deal with, and appear 
before, state and Federal tax au- 
thorities in connection with taxes 
claimed to be due from the banks as 
fiduciaries. These practices are per- 
missible “to the extent that tax law 
problems of a type such that their 
solution would be commonly under- 
stood to be the practice of law are 
not involved.” 

In no event, however, may a bank 
appear or be represented in any pro- 
bate court proceeding “where a hear- 
ing is required by law or a hearing 
is had though not required by law, 
other than by an attorney, who may 
not be its salaried employee.” State 
Bar Ass’n. of Connecticut v. Con- 
necticut Bank & Trust Company 
(Conn. Sup. Ct. of Errors, June 30, 
1959). 


SET-OFF 


Bank cannot set-off against de- 
posit belonging to depositor's 
principal unless bank changes its 
position or suffers detriment in 
reliance thereon. 


F FUNDS in which third persons 
have an interest are deposited in 
the individual name of a depositor 
and tke bank has neither actual 


notice nor notice of facts sufficient 
to put it on inquiry as to the true 
character of the deposit, the bank 
may apply the deposit against the 
depositor’s debt to the bank and it 
may do so whether or not it changed 
its position to its detriment in re- 
liance on the deposit. The “decided 
weight of authority” supports this 
rule. 

A so-called “equitable rule” has 
been followed in some cases. Under 
this rule, the bank cannot invoke its 
right of set-off unless it has changed 
its position. or suffered some detri- 
ment in reliance on the deposit. 

The Colorado Supreme Court re- 
cently decided that the equitable rule 
was best supported by reason and 
best served the demands of justice. 
The decision is important because 
the court expressly overruled the 
case of Boettcher v. Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, 15 Colo. 16, 24 Pac. 582, 
decided in 1890. 

In the present case, the depositor 
was a tractor dealer. In some in- 
stances, he acted as agent for others. 
The defendant bank was familiar 
with his methods of operation. 

On one occasion, he was commis- 
sioned to sell a tractor and, after the 
sale, he deposited the buyer’s check, 
apparently drawn to his order, in his 
individual account in defendant 
bank. He was to retain his com- 
mission and remit the balance to his 
principal. He was indebted to the 
bank and it proceeded to set-off his 
matured obligation against the check 
proceeds. 

The principal claimed that the 
money belonged to him because it 
was a special deposit for a specific 
purpose, which the bank knew, or 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1959 
(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1959) 


Cash and Due from Banks. . : 

United States Government Securities aid 
Guaranteed by the Government . 

Federal Agency Securities . 

State, County, and Municipal Secuiittes 

Other Securities. . 

Loans Guaranteed or ‘United 
States Government or its Agencies 

Other Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 

Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


$ 1,686,327,395.00 


2,072,718,165.61 
99,165,772.29 
719,787 ,228.95 
139,009,500.21 


1,466,080,961.20 
4,621,102,408.31 
142,856,056.31 
135,715,079.59 
76,650,698.91 


$11,159,413,266.38 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits gail 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 


$160,000,000.00 
340,000,000.00 
122,367,837.04 


$ 622,367,837.04 


108,153,682.39 


-$4,697,535,008.24 


Demand 
DEPOSITS} .$5,475,495,631.49 


Savings and Time 
Liability on Acceptances 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


\ 10,173,030,639.73 


138,342,905.25 
117,518,201.97 


$11,159,413,266.38 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1959 
Home Office—New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City, Hong Kong, Kuala Lumpur 
(Branch figures are as of June 24, 1959) 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


$149,151,911.82 $34,000,000.00 
Surplus 6,800,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,798,082.89 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . 

United States Government 
Obligations 

Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 


Customers’ Liability 
for Acceptances 

Accrued Interest and Other 
Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Capital 


24,068 ,494.66 
14,637 ,486.81 


164,441 484.97 


2,619,540.82 
306,339,063.02 
27,303,409.85 
2,608 ,052.17 


$381,468,148.75 


26,484,943.98 
Liability on Acceptances 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ... . 


2,683,826.51 
$381,468,148.75 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


had reason to know, and, therefore, 
the bank had no right of set-off. 
The majority of the court sus- 
tained the principal’s claim. Al- 
though it ruled that the bank had no 
notice of the trust nature of the 
transaction between the depositor 
and his principal, it nevertheless held 
that the moneys on deposit were 
trust funds and awarded judgment 
to the principal for the portion of 
the deposit held in trust for him. 
The court found no change of posi- 


tion on the bank’s part in reliance on 
the deposit. Whatever obligation 
was owed to the bank existed before 
the deposit was made. The bank 
thereafter extended no additional 
credit relying thereon. The bank’s 
status as a creditor remained the 
same after the deposit as before. 
Two justices concurred in the 
result, but expressed, in separate 
opinions, their disagreement with the 
reason for the decision. One stated 
that as a “matter of law the bank 
knew this was trust money and 
specially deposited” and, therefore, 


THE 
FORT WORTH NATIONAL 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 


JUNE 10, 1959 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 


BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


$ 68,578,157.19 
60,042,825.73 
11,251,789.72 
45,195.00 
510,000.00 
133,584,896.57 


355,084.50 
34,493.84 
$279,044,084.35 


$ 20,098,660.67 
3,301,004.06 
212,500.00 
71,042.29 
2,678,318.07 
355,084.50 
1,612,194.56 


$193,651,850.08 

45,202,127.20 

3,031,318.86 
250,715,280.20 


$279,044,084.35 


U. 8. Government and other securities carried at $29,799,657.62 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


Helping Build a Greater Fort Worth and Southwest e Capital and Reserve Accounts Over $20 Million 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


should be liable. The other justice 
stated that the deposit was merely 
for collection, that the bank never 
had title to the proceeds, and, there. 
fore, could not set-off the depositor’s 
debt against the funds. 

Two justices dissented, being of 
the opinion that, under the circum. 
stances, the bank was entitled to a 
set-off. Cox v. Metropolitan State 
Bank (Colo.) 336 Pac. (2d) 742, 


CASHIER'S CHECKS 


Payee's credit or reputation not 
damaged as result of bank's re. 
fusal to pay its cashier's checks to 
holder in due course. 

HE damage, if any, which is done 

when a bank refuses to pay its 
cashier’s checks, is only to the 
bank’s reputation and credit, not to 
that of the payee of the checks who 
had negotiated them to a holder in 
due course. 

This was the ruling of the United 
States Court of Appeals for Virginia. 
The court noted that the question 
raised was one of first impression. 

The bank had issued, for cash, two 
cashier’s checks. The payee negoti- 
ated them to a holder in due course. 
When the holder presented the 
checks, payment was refused by the 
bank. Later, however, the bank paid 
the holder. 

The plaintiff, payee of the checks, 
instituted an action against the 
bank, alleging that because of the 
bank’s original refusal to pay, the 
plaintiff’s reputation and credit 
standing had been damaged. 

The trial court summarily dis- 
missed the action and the judgment 
was affirmed by the Court of Ap- 
peals. The court made a distinction 
between the effects of the wrongful 
dishonor by a bank of an ordinary 
check drawn by one of its deposi- 
tors, and the refusal of payment by 
a bank of one of its own checks. 

In the former case, a bank's 
wrongful dishonor will give rise to 
a cause of action, in favor of the de- 
positor, the theory being that the 
dishonor is an adverse reflection 
upon the depositor, resulting in in- 
jury to his reputation and credit. 

On the other hand, a cashier's 
check is drawn by the bank upon 
itself, is accepted in advance by the 
very act of issuance, and is, in ef- 
fect, the bank’s promise to pay the 
amount of the check. Once the check 
is negotiated to a holder in due 
course and presented by him for pay- 
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ment, the bank must honor it. If 
the bank refuses payment, it dis- 
honors its own obligation and there- 
by injures only its own reputation 
and credit, not that of the payee 
who negotiated the check. Ross v. 
Peck Iron & Metal Company (C.A., 
Va.) 264 Fed. (2d) 262. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
SOME OTHER CASES 


Mortgage recording tax. Where 
real property mortgage recording 
tax on original mortgage had been 
paid, and mortgage extension agree- 
ment releasing original mortgagor 
and substituting purchasers of prop- 
erty aS new mortgagors was ex- 
ecuted, extension agreement was not 
considered to be a new mortgage 
and was not subject to new mort- 
gage recording tax. Suffolk County 
FS&L Ass’n v. Bragalini (N.Y. Ct. 
of Appeals, April 17, 1959). 


Trust receipts. A statement of 


trust receipt financing describing the - 


goods to be financed as ‘Television, 
Appliances, and Other Similar Equip- 
ment,” constituted sufficient com- 
pliance with statute to cover re- 
frigerators, ranges, washers, a dryer 
and freezer, so that entruster bank 
did not lose security interest in the 
goods. In re: AAA Appliance & TV 
Center, Inc. (Dist. Ct., Wis.) 170 
Fed. Supp. 103. 


Protest. Although drawee bank 
had been instructed to protest and 
wire nonpayment of checks received 
for collection, delay of 23 days did 
not entitle payee to recover face 
amount of checks from drawee where 
it did not appear that payee had lost 
right of action against drawer, or 
that drawer had become insolvent 
or was not amenable to court’s proc- 
ess. Hoffower v. Pennsylvania Ex- 
change Bank (N. Y. App. Div.) 183 
N. Y. S. (2d) 620. 


Withdrawal of deposits. Power 
of attorney executed by savings 
bank depositor authorizing the at- 


BANCO D 


Oldest established and largest Ban 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, 


@ Special attention to collections 
@ Accurate and dependable credit 


information service 
TOTAL ASSETS: 
More than $ 782 Million Pesos 
(Aproximately US. $ 122.187.500) 
TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 


Imports Exports 
1957: US. $ 403.080.000 US. $ 449.628.000 
1958: US. $ 276.500.0000 * US. $ 409.500.000 
# Authorized import licenses 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


128 BRANCHES 


LIQUIDATES MOBILEHOMES FOR 


BANKS and FINANCE COMPANIES 


BROKERS Communicate direct with nearest location, or General Office: 


St., Kansas City 6, Mo., Phone S8Altimore 
FREE MARKET REPORTS 104 East Fifth St., 

Mobre By, 104 our locations, we will arrange pick-up, advance any charges 
E. Sth, Kansas City, ‘Me. and negotiate sale for your account. 


NATIONAL MOBRO SYSTEM 


torney to “demand, sue for, and re- 
ceive all debts [and] moneys” to 
which depositor was entitled, was 
sufficient to authorize the bank to 
pay moneys on deposit to the at- 
torney who presented the passbook 


MOBILEHOME BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 


i i i CITY TULSA WICHITA DENVER PHOENIX MIAMI LOS ANGELES 
0441 East 2868 Seuth 4625 West 8020 East 2501 N.W. 9600 Atiantlo 


mero v. Sjoberg (N. ¥.) 158 N. E. | | 
(2d) 828. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Credit Restraint and Sound 
Government Monetary 
Policy Urged by Lee Miller 


He Asked Vigilance by Bankers 
to Insure Sound Currency 

A policy of credit restraint is | 
“clearly appropriate and essential 
under current conditions,” according | 
to Lee P. Miller, president of the | 
American Bankers Association. Mr. | 
Miller, who is president of the Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., added that this 
would involve complications ‘which 
emphasize the importance of sound | 
fiscal policy on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 


Deficit Financing Deplored 

“This,” said Mr. Miller, “is a time | 
when the Federal budget should be | 
producing a significant surplus, or at | 
least the Treasury should not be put | 
into the position of having to borrow 
heavily to cover a current cash defi- | 
cit. The Treasury has had to face | 
real competition with other borrow- | 
ers in a money market where liquid- | 
ity preference is high. The desire of | 
investors for obligations that can | 
readily be converted into other kinds | 


A.B.A. News Briefs 


Account Analysis: In an article, ““A Short-Cut to Account Analysis,” 
Robert C. Bowen discusses a solution to “account characteristic 
analysis” now being tested by the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission. He states, “The outlook is favorable and, if all goes well, 
a booklet outlining the procedure in detail should be available some 
time next fall.” For details see page 75. 


Automation: A meeting of the Committee on Savings Management 
and Operations of the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division was held 
recently, during which members were brought up to date on progress, 
trends, and future planning in the field of automtaion equipment and 
methods. A report on the conclusions arrived at and the decisions 
made by the committee may be found in the Savings section, page 98. 


Savings: Also, steps contemplated by the Committee on Savings 
Management and Operations to provide additional data to banks 
that will assist them in appraising and improving their methods and 
operating procedures, including cost analyses and interest computa- 
tions, are reported in the Savings section, page 98. 


Housing and Mortgages: The Real Estate Mortgage Committee has 
announced an important 4-point program for expanding its useful- 
ness to the Association’s membership. Details may be found in the 
Housing and Mortgages section, page 100. 


Trust Assets: A survey recently completed by the Trust Division 
reveals that assets totaling nearly $50-billion were held in personal 
trust accounts in banks and trust companies of the U. S. in 1958. A 
detailed report on the results of this survey may be found on page 39. 


of assets or into new obligations at | 


possibly higher rates in the future | 
has made it necessary to finance the | 
deficit and to refund maturing se- 
curities by means of short dated | 
obligations. Even the short-term ob- 
ligations are not attractive to those | 
who want to use the proceeds of | 
maturing issues for other purposes, | 
as evidenced by the heavy redemp- | 
tion experienced by the Treasury in | 
its May refunding operation. 

“The situation, then, is such that 
the Treasury debt, which is so close 
to money, stands as a strong impedi- 
ment to the effectiveness of mone- 
tary control if inflationary pressures 
should increase from other segments 
of the economy. 

“In view of these circumstances, 
it is my belief that the coming 
months may well provide an impor- 
tant test for the functioning of our 
money and credit control mechanism. 
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“What,” Mr. Miller questioned, 
“are the implications of this situa- 
tion for banking? In brief, it sug- 
gests that we have reached the stage 
in the cycle where we should screen 
our credits even more carefully. We 
should not deny credit to worthy 


Continuing Campaign to 
Preserve Dollar’s Value 
Advised by John Remington 


A vigorous and continuing cam- 
paign to preserve the value of the 
dollar should be a principal concern 
of the nation’s bankers, John W. 


Remington, vice-president of the 


American Bankers Association, de- | 
| of our money.” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 


borrowers who are contributing to a 
solid recovery of business; but we 
must guard against a revival of in- 
ventory speculation based on fears 
of rising prices; and we must exer- 
cise caution that individuals do not 
become overextended in security, 


| mortgage, or instalment credit.” 


Mr. Miller concluded his statement 
by emphasizing that “we cannot af- 
ford to relax our efforts, as individ- 
ual bankers and as an industry, to 
help protect the value of the dollar. 
On the contrary, we must step them 
up. The strength of our economy— 
indeed our survival in the struggle 
against the communist world—will 
depend upon our ability to foster 
growth in an environment of stabil- 
ity—and that will require continued 
vigilance to preserve the soundness 
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Savings Banks Ass'n of New York Resigns from A.B.A.; 
Nat’! Ass'n Mutual Savings Banks Releases Members 


On July 3, George M. Penney, 
managing director of The Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York, resigned the membership 
in the American Bankers Association 
held by him as secretary of SBA- 
SNY. He said in his letter of resig- 
nation that his action was directed 
by his Council of Administration. 

Judge Penney expressed regret at 
terminating his membership “in view 
of the long standing and mutually 
helpful relationship of savings banks 
and commercial banks in the A.B.A.” 

The A.B.A.’s endorsement of H. R. 
7950, which provides for a new basis 
of taxation of savings and loan asso- 


ciations, mutual savings banks, and 
commercial banks, was given as the 
reason for the resignation. 

John deLaittre, president of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, also announced on July 
6 that “now that the American Bank- 
ers Association has endorsed tax 
legislation which could be harmful 
to mutual savings banks, the board 
of directors of the NAMSB with- 
draws its request to its members to 
remain in A.B.A.” Continuing, Mr. 
deLaittre stated that “it is now up 


to individual mutual savings banks | 
to decide whether or not to continue | 


membership in A.B.A.” 


Superintendent of Banks G. Russell Clark Works with 


New York Legislative Leaders on Bank Law Revision 


G. Russell Clark, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks, has an- 
nounced that he is working with 
Senator Walter J. Mahoney, majority 
leader in the New York State Legis- 
lature, and John H. Cooke, chairman 
of the Joint Legislative Committee 
to Revise the Banking Law of the 
New York State Legislature, on an 
extensive program designed to de- 
velop legislative proposals affecting 
the New York banking law. The 
Clark-Mahoney-Cooke team is con- 
sulting with the leaders of trade 
associations within the state and 
has invited everyone interested in 
strengthening the New York banking 
law to submit suggestions so that 
they may be weighed and considered. 

Mr. Clark pointed out that “in the 
State of New York we have fre- 
quently made the headlines because 
of the failure of our repeated efforts 
to modernize our banking law which 
prescribes the merger and branching 
powers of our institutions and which, 
at the moment, entirely lacks a per- 
manent legislative policy on bank 
holding companies. 

“In the last few years our inability 
to enact new holding company and 
branch legislation has been caused 
Primarily by a lack of agreement 
among the various types of banking 
and savings institutions in the state 
and this, in turn, has made the task 


of our legislature a most difficult 
one.” 
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_Continuing, Mr. Clark stated that 


“our program on this legislative | 
matter has been undertaken in order | 
to establish clearly and definitely the | 


viewpoints prevailing in our banking 
and savings industries. It has also 
been initiated to eliminate, insofar 
as possible, misunderstanding of the 


practical effects to be expected from | 


a revision of our law. We have be- 
come convinced that misunderstand- 
ing and lack of knowledge of the 
content of bills proposed in the past 
have in too many cases caused un- 
justified fears in the minds of many 
bankers in New York. This is the 


| basic reason for having commercial 


bankers, savings bankers, and sav- 


ings and loan representatives meet | 
around a common table and we have | 
been pleased to observe a narrowing | 
| American Bankers Association.” 


area of disagreement.” 


10,000 or More May Attend 
A.B.A. Convention in 
Miami Beach, Oct. 25-28 


1959 Convention Will Be First 
Association Has Held in Florida 

An attendance that may exceed 
10,000 is expected at the 85th an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bankers Association in Miami Beach, 
October 25-28, A.B.A. President Lee 
P. Miller said recently. 


A.B.A. Membership Is 
Informed of Association's 
Support of Mason Bill 


Lee P. Miller Advises that Four 
Groups Agree on Tax Provisions 


In a letter to members of the 
American Bankers Association, dated 
July 6, 1959, President Lee P. Miller 
advised that the Association, The 
Bankers Committee for Tax Equal- 
ity, The Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and The Roth Committee are 
supporting H. R. 7950, introduced in 
the House of Representatives on June 
24 by Representative Noah Mason 
of Illinois. In part, Mr. Miller stated: 

“As noted in the joint statement, 


| the provisions of the Mason bill, 
| which provide a new base and 


method of taxing savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 
banks, differ in some detail from the 


| proposal considered this spring by 
| the Administrative Committee and 


the Executive Council. [Ep. NoTE: 
See WASHINGTON, page 40.] The 
provisions, however, are consistent 
with the resolution adopted at the 
Spring Meeting and were specifically 
approved by the Administrative 
Committee prior to the introduction 


| of the bill. 


“The introduction of H.R. 7950 is 
a culmination of long and diligent 
effort to bring to bear upon this 
problem of Federal taxation the de- 
termined attention and unified sup- 
port of all segments of the commer- 
cial banking industry. Our objective 
of fair tax treatment is directly in 
line with the public interest and will 
contribute to the strength of the 
nation’s economy. Its attainment will 
require the aggressive and coordi- 
nated support of all members of the 


The rate of advance registrations 
indicates an attendance as large as 
or greater than the postwar record 
of 10,287 at the A.B.A. convention 
in Chicago last year, he said. 

The 1959 convention will be the 
first that the nationwide bankers 
organization has had in Florida. Be- 
cause of the size of attendance, few 
cities ‘in the country offer adequate 
facilities. Delegates to this conven- 
tion will occupy nearly 50 hotels, 
from Miami Beach on the south to 
Bal Harbour on the north. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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42 Dade County, Florida, 
Bankers Serve on A.B.A. 


Convention Committees 


Forty-two bankers of Dade County, 
Florida, have been named to serve 
on committees to make arrangements 
for the 85th annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association, 
to be held in Miami Beach on Octo- 
ber 25-28. 

The membership of the Executive 
Committees is as follows: 

Comer J. Kimball, chairman of the 
board, The First National Bank of 
Miami, chairman; Frank Smathers, 
Jr., president, The Miami Beach First 
National Bank, vice-chairman; J. 
Arch Avary, Jr., executive vice-pres- 
ident, Mercantile National Bank of 
Miami Beach; T. F. Dunlap, presi- 
dent, Riverside Bank, Miami; Mi- 
chael J. Franco, president, Industrial 
National Bank of Miami; Leonard A. 
Usina, president, Peoples National 
Bank, Miami Shores; Stanley H. 
Wolff, president, Central Bank and 
Trust Company, Miami; Ernest J. C. 
Doll, vice-president, Florida National 
Bank and Trust Company at Miami, 
treasurer; and O. Eugene Roush, 
senior vice-president and cashier, 
The First National Bank of Miami, 
secretary. 

The chairmen and vice-chairmen 
of the other committees are: 

General: F. Lowry Wall, chairman 
of the board, The Miami Beach 


First National Bank, chairman, and 
Charles Shewmake, president, Flor- | 
ida National Bank and Trust Com- | 


pany, Miami, vice-chairman. 


chairman, and H. T. Maroon, presi- 


vice-chairman. 

Housing: Gerald A. Keller, execu- 
tive vice-president, 
Bank, Miami Beach, chairman. 


Parlors: Stanley N. Bookbinder, vice- 
president, Mercantile National Bank 
of Miami Beach, chairman. 

Subcommittee on Entertainment 
and Meeting Rooms: Felix V. Klein, 
assistant vice-president, The Miami 
Beach First National Bank, chair- 
man. 

Information: J. Samuel Garrison, 
director of public relations and ad- 
vertising for the Sottile Banking 
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North Shore | 


Officers of The Graduate School of 
Banking Class of 1959. Left to right, 
secretary, William H. Soth, regional 
representative, Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York; president, Charles P. Moore, 
vice-president, Great Falls (Mont.) Na- 
tional Bank; and member, Board of 
Regents of G.S.B., Morris F. Stoddard, 
Jr. trust officer, New England Trust 
Company, Boston. The school is con- 
ducted by the A.B.A, at Rutgers, The 
State University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Preserve Dollar's Value 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
clared recently. He is also president 
of the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 

pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

“While the recent upturn in busi- 
ness has been encouraging,” Mr. 
Remington said, “I have also de- 
tected in my travels a widespread 
concern over the danger that infla- 


tionary pressures may be intensified | 
in the months ahead. This has intro- | 


duced a sobering note into the ques- 
tion of whether further business ex- 
pansion and economic growth beyond 
current levels will be balanced and 


| firmly based.” 

Entertainment: James G. Garner, 
chairman and president, Little River | 
Bank and Trust Company, Miami, | 


Group, Miami, chairman, and Howard 


man, and C. L. Clements, Jr., vice- 


chairman. 

Registration: G. James Hughes, 
president, Metropolitan Bank of 
Miami, chairman, and Martin D. Von 
Zamft, president, Bank of Miami 
Beach, vice-chairman. 

Transportation: Charles E. Buker, 
president, The Hialeah-Miami 
Springs Bank, Hialeah, chairman, 
and A. D. Harrison, president, Coco- 
nut Grove Bank, Miami, vice-chair- 
man. 


Presentation of G.S.B.’s Richard W. Hill 
Award. Mark F. Connor, assistant vice. 
president, Bank of Delaware, Wilming. 
ton, left, receives the 1959 award dur. 
ing the June commencement exercises 
at Rutgers University from Walter B. 
French, A.B.A. senior deputy manager, 
The award is presented annually to the 
oldest member of the graduating class 
as an incentive to older bank officers 
to continue their studies of banking 
and finance at graduate level 


He urged bankers to remember 
that the wise use of credit fosters 
economic growth and progress, but 
that credit used without regard to 
its potent effects can create serious 
economic dislocations. It is in this 
area in particular, he said, that bank- 
ers can make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the fostering of sound growth 
in their own communities. 

At the same time, he said, bankers 
should bring to bear the full force 


| of their influence to encourage sound 
| fiscal operations on the part of gov- 
| ernment. This they can do, he said, 
| by making their views—and reasons 
| —known to responsible officials and 
| by encouraging others in their con- 


: | munities to do the same. 
F. Dale, president, Dade National | sha lagi 


| Bank of Miami, vice-chairman. 
dent, Commercial Bank of Miami, | 


“The stakes in the battle against 


Personnel: Harold Thurman, pres- | inflation involve the very survival 


| ident, Miami National Bank, chair- | of our country,” Mr. Remington de- 


| clared. “Without a sound and stable 


president, Community National Bank | Currency, our nation’s eco 


| of Bal Harbour, Miami Beach, vice- | Strength would be impaired; the 
Subcommittee on Bedrooms and | | growth and efficiency of our produe- 


| tive machinery would be retarded; 


and we would lose the race for con- 
tinued supremacy over the forces of 
world communism. 

“Enlightened leadership — includ: 
ing that afforded by important 
groups such as banking—will be 
needed, and I hope that all bankers 
will accept the challenge to provide 
that leadership in their commuti- 
ties.” 
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A.B.A.'s Miami Convention 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 

General convention sessions will 
be held in the grand ballroom of the 
Fontainebleau Convention Hall, as 
will the meetings of the National 
Bank Division and State Bank Divi- 
sion. The Savings and Mortgage Di- 
vision and Trust Division meetings 
will be in the Fontainebleau Towers. 
Meetings of the several commissions, 
committees, and councils will be held 
in the Deauville and Americana 
hotels. 

Speakers and other convention fea- 
tures will be announced later, Mr. 
Miller said. 

The convention will get under way 


31 Years on BANKING'S Staff 


Jeannette Lynch, who, for more 
than 31 years, held a key position 
in the Circulation Department of 
BANKING, died at the White Plains 
Hospital, White Plains, N. Y., on 
July 12, while undergoing the second 
major operation within a period of 
10 days. 


Miss Lynch was beloved by the 
entire A.B.A. staff and she was 
greatly appreciated for her efficiency 
and devotion to her work. 

She is survived by two sisters, 
Gladys S. Lynch and Eloise Lynch, 
| with whom she made her home in 
White Plains. 


with the opening of registration on 
Saturday, October 24. Meetings of 
the commissions, committees, coun- 
cils, and other official working groups 
will take place on Sunday. The divi- 
sions and Executive Council will 


Instalment Credit 


Interest Rates, New Loan Laws 


Interest Rise Rumored 


ONE New York paper recently re- 
ported a forthcoming rise in instal- 
ment rates at a major New York 
bank. Some reports following this 
indicated a postponement of plans— 
others denied that there was any 
factual basis to the original story 
at all. Instalment rates at big New 
York banks are still well below legal 
limits. Authorities seem to feel that 
some banks are waiting for the Sen- 
ate to finish with the bond interest 
issue before raising instalment loan 
rates—it’s a more important problem 
in terms of the general economy, 
and there might be a bad interaction 
on public behavior if U. S. bond 
rates and instalment loan interest 
were to rise at the same time, it’s 
felt. It’s also been predicted that if 
and when higher savings interest is 
authorized, a subsequent rise in in- 
Stalment loan rates would not need 
the extensive justification the public 
might otherwise seek. 

Other things seem to be rising— 
the prime rate this past spring—and 
auto dealer floor plan paper from 
45% to 5% at some independent 
finance companies and at GMAC, 
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just to mention two interest catego- 
ries that have been moving upward. 


Profit Margin 
Uncomfortably Narrow 


TO quote from a recent instal- 
ment credit letter put out by the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago: 

“With some exceptions, there has 
been no material increase in instal- 
ment rates since World War II and 
even in cases where retail rates 
were raised, the margin of difference 
in gross earnings between commer- 
cial loans and instalment loans has 
been narrowed. 

“Costs of handling instalment 
transactions have been increasing 
for some years. Instalment loan cus- 
tomers do not offset this increased 
cost by balances to any extent. In 
addition, while commercial rates may 
be and are changed in a compara- 
tively short period of time due to 
short maturities, instalment loans 
run from 12 to 60 months and rates 
cannot, therefore, be adjusted in a 
reasonably short period of time. 


meet on Monday, and general ses- 
sions will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. A meeting of the newly 
elected Executive Council will con- 


| clude the convention on Wednesday 


afternoon. 


“. . Reports indicate that an in- 
crease in these rates is being con- 
sidered in certain sections due to the 
wide and general rate increases in 
other types of loans and the con- 
tinuing increase in costs.” 


Arden House Predictions: 


Rates Will Go Up 


CREDIT executives at the recent 
annual Consumer Credit Manage- 
ment Program held at Arden House 
in Harriman, N. Y., by Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of 
Business felt that the general busi- 
ness outlook for the rest of the year 
is good. Few would commit their 
own organizations to a planned rise 
in consumer credit rates, but pre- 
dicted, 2-to-1, that rates definitely 
would rise before the end of the 
year. 

Predictions of from a 5% to over 
a 10% rise were made. 

Sixty-four percent felt that their 
own institutions would not change 
credit policies during the rest of the 
year, 31% expect some raising of 
requirements, and 5% felt they 
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might lower credit standards to 
some degree. 

The group consisted of men from 
banks, finance companies, loan com- 
panies, and others in the consumer 
credit field. 


New Credit Laws Passed 


STATE laws across the country 
are being enacted and modified to 
make the legal framework of con- 
sumer credit more closely controlled 
and more clearly defined. Some more 
small loan and consumer finance reg- 
ulations, some already in force and 
others about to become active, were 
enacted during the last legislative 
sessions of a number of states. 

Consumer credit legislation in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Maryland, Colorado, and Alabama 
was mentioned in these columns in 


HE Committee on Savings Man- 

agement and Operations of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Savings and Mortgage Division is 
greatly encouraged by the impres- 
sive progress that has been made 
within the last year in the develop- 
ment of electronic data processing 
equipment for use in bank savings 
and mortgage operations. At the con- 
clusion of a meeting at which repre- 
sentatives of many of the principal 
manufacturers of electronic equip- 
ment presented detailed information 
on developments, the committee ex- 
pressed the view that cooperative in- 
stallations of electronic equipment 
for groups of banks is much nearer 
than ever before and it plans to go 
forward to foster such cooperative 
installations. 

In a report of its recent meeting 
on electronics, the committee said: 
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May. In addition to these new regu- 
lations, credit laws have been en- 
acted by the states of California and 
Montana, regulating finance charges 
on all personal property purchases 
within their respective borders. One 
California act provides for precom- 
putation of charges, and another 
sets new limits on interest. Montana, 
after heated discussion at several 
legislative sessions, has finally 
passed legislation setting maximum 
rates on loans from under $90 to 
above $1,000, with pre-payment re- 
fund provisions and credit life in- 
surance regulations. Wage assign- 
ments are also limited by this law. 
North Dakota has amended its Re- 
tail Instalment Sales Act, providing 
for, among other things, an equality 
of interest charge set at $10 per 
$100 per year for all goods other 
than motor vehicles and $7, $10, or 
$13 per $100 per year, depending 
upon the year model, of any motor 
vehicle financed. Previously, interest 
charges on many items varied by 
year model. A small loans law has 
also been enacted by this state, with 
a top of $1,000 and limits on inter- 


Savings 


Savings and Mortgage Division Launches Broad Program 


“Banks should not hesitate to use 
(by purchasing or renting) equip- 
ment that is available now, if they 
find upon careful study and analysis 
that they need currently obtainable 
equipment and can use it with maxi- 
mum efficiency. While improvements 
will certainly take place, the equip- 
ment available now and the equip- 
ment to become available in the near 
future will not become outmoded and 
cannot become completely obsolete 
at a rate to make bank investment in 
automation today uneconomical or 
unsound.” 

Because some of the newer, more 
complex kinds of electronic equip- 
ment are so expensive as to be out 
of reach of smaller banks, the com- 
mittee believes that soon ‘‘reasonable 
and feasible electronic data process- 
ing facilities will be available on a 
cooperative basis.” 


est. The state of Maine has algo 
enacted loan legislation, providing, 
among other things, limits and 
terms for refinance charges. 

Other motor vehicle instalment loan 
acts are pending in Delaware, I- 
linois, and Nebraska. Personal prop. 
erty loan acts are pending in the 
States of Nebraska, New Jersey, and 
Wisconsin. 


Loan Limit Laws 
Tested in Courts 


POINTS of legal information on 
small loan limits, from the Summer 
1959 issue of the Personal Finance 
Law Quarterly report: 


“(1) Small loan laws with no 
maximum limit have been held con- 
stitutional and unconstitutional. 

(2) Small loan laws with a max- 
imum of $300 have universally been 
held constitutional. 

“(3) No small loan law with a 
maximum of $99 has ever been en- 
acted by a legislature, or tested in 
court as to its constitutionality.” 


The chairman of the SM and 0 
committee was authorized to appoint 
a subcommittee “for study and rec- 
ommendations with respect to pos- 
sible development of a presentation, 
manual of procedure, or suggested 
plan of operation, including neces- 
sary standardization of data (such 
as interest calculations and classifi- 
cation of mortgages) on the whole 
range of how groups of banks might 
establish a variety of cooperative 
electronic data processing systems 
or combinations of such systems.” 

Said the committee’s report: “This 
study is founded on the premise that 
(a) the committee’s main mission is 
to help the smaller banks in elec- 
tronics; (b) complete electronic data 
processing systems are too costly for 
small banks at present and probably 
well into the future; (c) the logical 
and perhaps only way for small 
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At a committee session—clockwise around the table, starting at extreme left 

(outside circle): Messrs. Stad (since resigned), Kahn, Chamberlain, Levine, 

Livesey (sinee resigned), Fichtel, Fendrich (only partly shown), Finger, and 
Burdett. Inside circle: Messrs. Adikes, Randall, and Backer 


banks to proceed is to launch coop- 
erative ventures, and (d) the com- 
mittee can best meet its immediate 
responsibility and provide member 
banks with the benefits of mechan- 
ization and electronic operation much 
sooner by encouraging and expedit- 
ing bank cooperation in this field.” 

Already, the committee is collect- 
ing and compiling technical and op- 
erational data from manufacturers 
of equipment. 

In its report the committee com- 
mended the equipment manufactur- 
ers for their cooperation and “‘strik- 
ing progress.” 

The committee urged the manu- 
facturers to “keep pressing forward 
in a pioneering spirit,’’ adding, “If 
we work together on a team basis, 
we can surely attain our mutual 
goals with the greatest of speed and 
benefit to all.” 


Series of Regional Conferences 


After completion of a plan of 
operation for development of coop- 
erative electronic data processing 
systems for small banks, the com- 
mittee plans to sponsor a series of 
regional conferences to encourage 
interest in such cooperative ven- 
tures and to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility and economy of joint usage 
of modern equipment. 

Among other committee actions 
was the decision, after several years 
of development and field testing, to 
make available a uniform savings 
cost analysis plan. To be issued in 
booklet form, in nontechnical lan- 
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guage, the plan “will help member 
banks effect an accurate and de- 
pendable determination of costs re- 
sulting from savings and mortgage 
operations.” 

The committee authorized the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee to 
study the possibility of standardiz- 
ing procedures in computing interest 
or dividends on savings deposits, 
with special reference to the devel- 
opment of cooperative electronic 
data processing systems, and an- 
other to study the use of magnetic 
ink character recognition and its 
application to savings and mortgage 
operations, such as signature verifi- 


cation on deposits and withdrawals. 

The fixed purpose of this A.B.A. 
committee is to serve as a national 
clearing house for effective sav- 
ings and mortagage operating pro- 
cedures. 


The SM&O Committee Members 


Besides its chairman, Everett J. 
Livesey, who is president of The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn and 
who has resigned from the commit- 
tee since the meeting was held, the 
Committee on Savings Management 
and Operations is composed of the 
following members: 

Louis S. Finger, president, An- 
dover Savings Bank, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, Division vice-president ; 
Rudolph R. Fichtel, deputy manager 
and secretary, Savings and Mort- 
gage Division; Park T. Adikes, as- 
sistant secretary, Jamaica (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank; William M. Backer, 
president, The First National Bank 
of Somerset County, Bound Brook, 
N. J.; Richard F. Burdett, treasurer, 
Newtown (Conn.) Savings Bank; 
Leonard P. Chamberlain, vice-presi- 
dent, The Provident Institution for 
Savings, Boston; Walter F. Clow, 
vice-president, The First National 
Bank of Chicago; Robert E. Fend- 
rich, vice-president, The Howard 
Savings Institution, Newark; George 


These men will handle the business and social affairs for the seniors in the Savings 
Management and Real Estate Financing course when The Graduate School of 
Banking conducts its 1960 session at Rutgers—The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Left to right, Vice-president, Philip A. Lashway, vice-treasurer, 
Waltham (Mass.) Savings Bank; Secretary, Edward A. Mallaney, assistant secre- 
tary, Home Savings Bank, White Plains, N. Y.; Entertainment Chairman, Charles 
Coles, Jr., assistant treasurer, Ridgefield (Conn.) Savings Bank; President, John 
F. Musgrave, assistant mortgage officer, Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York; 
and Treasurer, Wesley C. Cunningham, branch manager, Western Savings Fund 
Society, Philadelphia 
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J. Ficken, executive vice-president, 
Savings Banks Trust Company, New 
York; Edward Kahn, electronics re- 


search officer, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York; Albert F. Kendall, 
comptroller, New York Savings 
Bank, New York; George E. Levine, 
vice-president, Providence (R. I.) 
Institution for Savings; Robert F. 
Marchant, executive vice-president 
and treasurer, The Bank for Sav- 
ings, New York; Harold E. Randall, 
vice-president and comptroller, First 


National Bank of Boston; James J, 
Rooney, senior vice-president, Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, New 
York; L. M. Schwartz, president, 
Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kans.; 
Karl A. Stad, vice-president, The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
(since resigned) ; Donald S. Thomp- 
son, first vice-president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. 


Housing and Mortgages 


A.B.A. Real Estate Mortgage 


Group Announces Program 


THE Real Estate Mortgage Com- 
mittee of the A.B.A., at a recent 
meeting in Washington, approved a 
program which should add a much 
needed impetus to the work of the 
Association’s Mortgage Department. 
The program consists of four major 
parts: 

(1) A series of studies in the 
field of mortgage finance and hous- 
ing. 

(2) Periodic regional workshop 
conferences in the field of mortgage 
finance and mortgage operations 
(about two to three a year). 

(3) A periodic mortgage bulletin. 

(4) Continuous analysis of sub- 
jects relevant to A.B.A. policy in 
the field of housing, with emphasis 
on topics relating to Congressional 
hearings. 

Cowles Andrus, senior vice-presi- 
dent, New Jersey Bank and Trust 
Company, Passaic, is chairman of 
the committee. The program will be 
carried out under the direction of 
Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, director of 
mortgage finance for the A.B.A. 


Urban Renewal Study First 


The first of the studies to be un- 
dertaken will be in the field of urban 
renewals. The objectives, the opera- 
tions, the accomplishments and the 
relationship to banking of the pro- 
gram will be analyzed and evaluated. 

A second major study will deal 
with a secondary national market 
for the conventional mortgage. The 
development of such a market will 
be analyzed from the standpoint of 
banking. Since banks are quite dif- 
ferent from other financial institu- 
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What the Housing Bill Veto Means 


What does the veto of the Housing bill really mean? It means, first 
of all, that the President is determined to protect the budget as much 
as possible from inflationary pressure by ruling out expenditures which 
in his opinion are either not urgent or not in the public interest. 
It means more than that, however. It means the President believes 
that public funds should not be used as a substitute for private capital 
when such capital is potentially available. What he does believe is 
that the Government should help make the flow of private capital 
more efficient. 

In his veto message the President also criticized the Housing bill 
for containing serious faults that were not related to inflation and 
Government spending. An example of this is his assertion that the 
urban renewals program, as treated in the bill, is discriminatory by 
unfairly favoring the big cities. 

This points to two possible recommendations for future housing leg- 
islation. Since important parts of the bill were not criticized by the 
President, while other equally important sections were, it may be de- 
sirable to abandon the omnibus principle in future housing legislation. 
By introducing separate bills in such areas as FHA insurance, VA 
guarantees, urban renewals, public housing, Fannie Mae operations, 
college housing, housing for the elderly, etc., each major sector of 
future housing legislation would stand or fall on its own merits. In 
the long run this should lead to more effective housing legislation. 

Secondly, a study should be conducted which would examine the 
whole Government spending program in regard to housing. The ob- 
jectives should be to learn what measures could be taken to create 
greater mobility and efficiency for private capital, which in turn would 
reduce the need for direct Government spending. It is, of course, not 
enough to oppose direct Government spending. Private capital must 
simultaneously be made more efficient if lack of efficiency is the reason 
for the direct Government spending. It may be that private capital, 
given the proper environment and organization, will greatly reduce 
the need for direct Government spending in the field of housing. If 
this is so, Government spending can be reduced to levels that are 
really necessary rather than raised to higher levels by default. 


Kurt F, FLEXNER 
Director of Mortgage Finance, A.B.A. 


tions, such as savings and loan as- 
sociations, insurance companies, 
mortgage brokerage houses, etc., the 
committee feels their needs are not 
the same as those of these other 
groups. The aim of this study will be 
to present the specific needs of bank- 
ing in the development of a secon- 


dary market for conventional mort- 
gages. Arrangements are now being 
made for getting these two studies 
under way. 

Other studies to be undertaken 
will include ‘“‘The Modern Mortgage 
in the Bank’s Portfolio,” which is 
intended to serve bankers who are 
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now engaged in mortgage lending 
and other bankers who are yet to 
enter that field. Secondly, a study 
is being planned on the operations of 
the Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program and the Certified 
Agency Program intended for the 
use of bankers who are now or who 
might become interested in these 
areas of mortgage lending. Another 
project under consideration is a 
pooklet intended for prospective 
buyers and sellers of homes. Since 
such people are usually customers of 
banks, the distribution of such a 
booklet should serve as a desirable 
public relations medium for banks. 

The regional workshop meetings, 
possibly two or three annually, will 
be planned especially for the benefit 
of bank people directly engaged in 
mortgage lending. It is also hoped 
that bankers not yet engaged in this 
type of finance will make use of these 
meetings to become acquainted with 
the procedures involved in operating 
a mortgage program. These 2- to 3- 
day workshop sessions will include 
forums, informal discussions, ad- 
dresses, and question and answer 
periods. 


Periodic Mortgage Bulletin 


The periodic mortgage bulletin 
which the Mortgage Department in- 
tends to distribute to interested 
bankers will aim to convey pertinent 
information in such areas as the 
private mortgage market, the role of 
Government agencies in the mort- 
gage market, housing legislation, 
direct Government lending, urban 
renewal programs, new _ develop- 
ments and new techniques in the 
field of mortgage finance, and such 
other information as may prove use- 
ful to bankers engaged in mortgage 
lending. Although various groups 
now publish information on one or 
more of these topics it is desirable 
that the banking community re- 
ceive information which has been 
analyzed and evaluated in the frame- 
work of banking operations. In other 
words, there is such a thing as a 
banker’s point of view as distin- 
guished from a builder’s point of 
view, or a mortgage broker’s point 
of view, or that of a real estate 
broker, etc. On occasion this bulletin 
will be included in BANKING, while 
at other times it will be a separate 
entity. 

Finally, the effectiveness of the 
banking community and the A.B.A. 
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Cowles Andrus 


in matters of legislation depends in 
a large measure on the quality of 
the work and analysis which pre- 
cedes the determination of policy and 
testimony. By maintaining a “live” 
file on all subjects in the field of 
mortgage finance and housing that 
may come up in testimony, the Mort- 
gage Department hopes to contribute 
to the effectiveness of the A.B.A. in 
this area of legislation. 


June Construction Up 15% 


NEW construction activity ex- 
panded seasonally in June and 
brought the total value of work put 
in place to new highs of $5-billion 
for the month, and $24.9-billion for 
the January-June period, according 
to estimates prepared jointly by the 
U. S. Departments of Labor and 
Commerce. The totals for both June 
and the first six months were up 


Housing Starts Up 32.4% 


NEW nonfarm housing starts 
in June 1959 totaled 136,000, of 
which 4,800 were public units, 
according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This June 
figure compares with 113,000 in 
June 1958, of which 11,700 were 
public units. 


New housing starts for the 
first half of 1959 totaled 709,500, 
which compares with 536,000 in 
a like period of 1958, an increase 
of 32.4%. 


The seasonally annual ad- 
justed rate of private starts is 
1,370,000, according to Com- 
merce. 


15% from a year ago. Spending for 
new construction thus far in 1959 
was at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $55.1-billion, compared with 
actual outlays of $49.1-billion for 
the entire year 1958. 

Preliminary information available 
through May 1959 indicated that the 
overall physical volume of new con- 
struction put in place so far this 
year (expenditures adjusted for price 
changes) was 12% above the amount 
of work accomplished in the first five 
months of 1958. 

Private outlays for new construc- 
tion in the January-June 1959 pe- 
riod reached a record $17.5-billion, 
mainly because of the 32% expan- 
sion in residential building (to $10.2- 
billion) over the first half of 1958. 
However, this year’s May-to-June 
increase in residential construction 
was less than seasonal, whereas’ 
most major types of private non- 
residential building (including in- 
dustrial construction) expanded 
more than usual for the time of 
year. 

Public construction expenditures 
for the first 6 months of 1959, at 
$7.4-billion, were 14% above the 
same 1958 period, chiefly because of 
over-the-year increases in spending 
for new work on highways, housing, 
and military construction. 


1959 Building Costs Soar 


BUILDING costs have gone up as 
much in the first five months of 
1959 as they did in all of 1958, Archi- 
tectural Forum reported recently. 

Instrumental in this rise is the in- 
creased price of lumber, up 10.3% 
since May 1958, and plywood, up 
15.6%. 

As measured by the E. H. Boeckh 
indexes, which reflect conditions in 
lumber, plywood, and steel (and in- 
clude wage rates), apartment-office 
construction. costs in May stood 4.1% 
ahead of May of last year. Factory 
building construction was also 4.1% 
ahead of last year. 

The over-all building materials in- 
dex has advanced to 2.7% this year, 
the Forum reported, well above the 
2% increase in all of 1958. 
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FHA and VA Mortgage Study 


QUALITY, liquidity, and relatively 
high yields assure Government-un- 
derwritten mortgages a leading place 
among institutional investment me- 
dia, according to a study published 
by G. Rowland Collins, dean, and 
Jules I. Bogen, professor of finance, 
of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of New York Uni- 
versity. 

The work, entitled The Investment 
Status of FHA and VA Mortgages, 
was prepared under a grant from 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America with the objective of 
scientifically analyzing these invest- 
ments in comparison with other in- 
vestment media. 

Pointing out that new elements 
of strength have been imparted to 
mortgage investment in recent years, 
the study cited the measures taken 
to prevent future depressions and 
deflation: the universal shift to the 
long-term, amortized mortgage, the 
greater emphasis upon the bor- 
rower’s ability to pay in lending 
practice, and—the most important 
development for institutional in- 
vestors—Government insurance and 
mortgage guarantee. 

“Government - underwritten mort- 
gage loans,” the authors say, “have 
provided institutional investors with 
a new type of investment. While re- 
taining the basic qualities of a mort- 
gage, such loans possess the added 
protection of the credit of the United 
States Government. Hence, they are 
comparable with U. S. Government 
bonds in quality, although offering 
higher yields and possessing other 
characteristics that make them a 


good deal more attractive to insti- 
tutional investors.” 

“One of the major changes that 
have occurred in mortgage banking 
over the past quarter century,” the 
study points out, “has been the 
greatly increased liquidity of mort- 
gage portfolios.” 

Explaining why mortgage yields 
have ruled well above high grade 
bond yields, the study states: “The 
yield differential in favor of mort- 
gages, and changes in the size of 
that differential from time to time, 
reflect the forces of supply and de- 
mand in the capital market. The 
supply factors have been particu- 
larly important in recent years be- 
cause they have undergone wider 
changes.” 

“It is because mortgages have ac- 
counted for over 66% of the increase 
in long-term obligations suitable for 
institutional investment during this 


Home owners in Philadelphia’s Powelton Village section have initiated their 
own neighborhood rehabilitation program, one of the first of its kind in 
eastern United States. Program for good but deteriorating area is being 
carried out with money lent by local lending institutions, At a recent cere- 
mony, the first loan commitment is presented to Dr. John Marshall, second 
from left, project chairman, by R. Stewart Rauch, Jr., center, president, The 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, one of the local lenders. Others are 
Lewis H. Van Dusen, Jr., left, member, board of directors, Greater Phila- 
delphia Movement; Philadelphia’s Mayor Richardson Dilworth, second from 
right; and William A. Kelley, director, FHA in Philadelphia region 


period [1946-57] that they have pro- 
vided a return substantially higher 
than that of bonds, despite their 
high quality and increased liquidity,” 
the authors state. 

It regards large-scale investment 
by pension funds in mortgages in- 
evitable, “so long as Government- 
underwritten and other top quality 
mortgages offer substantially higher 
yields than do comparable bonds.” 

It is pointed out by the study that 
“pension funds, more than any other 
group of investment institutions, are 
concerned with yield .... 

“As a rule of thumb, it is found 
that each 1% of additional annual 
income realized reduces the cost of 
a given scale of pensions "by about 
25%. Hence, a pension plan financed 
by employer contributions of $4,000,- 
COO a year may require $1,000,000 
Icss in annual payments if an addi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


The graduating class (Course II]) of the School of Mortgage Banking, sponsored by the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America at Northwestern University: Courses I and II are also offered at Stanford University. Both commercial and 
savings bankers attend these classes 
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announced... 


BY AN ULTRASONIC TATTLETALE! 


ma 


another Diebold contribution... 
TO BANKING PROTECTION 


Ultrasonic alarms detect and secretly announce illicit entry ... nothing 
can stir without triggering a tell-tale signal at central headquarters. They 
can protect all or any part of the premises, including detached drive-up 
facilities. 

Because no single alarm meets all banking requirements, Diebold has 
developed a 3-way system. Ultrasonic alarms report after-hour disturbance 
caused by man, fire or property-damaging accidents and Diebold-McClintock 
Burglar and Police alarms protect vault and depository against burglary 
... lobby against daytime holdup. 

FOR COMPLETE DETAILS about the best method of stopping holdup 
and burglary losses, send coupon today! 


# b 917 Mulberry Road, S. 


'NCOR POR AT E O Canton 2, Ohio 


DIEBOLD-BASIC VAULT DOORS DRIVE-UP and WALK-UP WINDOWS 
feature individualized beauty... provide convenience for banking-on- : 
perational superiority. the-go. DIEBOLD, INC. 
Depi. B-24 © Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send details about the Diebold SECURITY PLAN for 
preventing holdup and burglary losses. 


Please send complete information about your. 
Bank. 
Individual 


24-HOUR TELLERS and U.L.- Street 
labeled AFTER-HOUR DEPOSI- REKORDESK SAFES, world's only 

TORIES receive and protect electrically operated safes, protect 

deposits. ledger and signature cards. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


tional 1% of investment income can 
be realized each year on the port- 
folio of the trusteed fund. As an 
alternative, the pension plan can 
provide correspondingly larger re- 
tirement benefits without added cost 
to the employer. Rising wages and 


living costs tend to bring about such 
liberalization of pension benefits. 
“Close to half the FHA insured 
and VA guaranteed mortgages out- 
standing,” the authors find, “are 
now being serviced by mortgage 
companies. For life insurance com- 
panies, mutual savings banks, and 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 


CALENDAR 


sociation, mortgage companies ser- 
vice almost two-thirds of all home 
mortgages and about four-fifths of 
the federally - underwritten mort- 
gages held.” 

Copies can be obtained from Grad. 
uate School af Business Administra- 
tion, New York University, 90 Trin- 
ity Place, New York 6, at 50¢ each, 


1958 AUGUST 


1959 SEPTEMBER 


SMTWTFS 


American Bankers- Association 


15-16 
25-28 
5- 6 
9-10 


7- 9 


Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco 

“ Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 

a. 

28th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

8th Annual National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

57th Annual Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference and National School Savings 
Forum, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 


State Associations 


Central States Conference, Stanley Ho- 
tel, Estes Park, Colo. 

Colo. School of Banking, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder 

Ala. Bank Study Conference, University 
of Ala., Montgomery 

Ill. 14th Annual Trust Develop. School, 
Chicago Campus, Northwestern Univ. 

PBA Summer School, Bucknell Univ., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Ill. 7th Annual School for Develop. of 
Exec., Southern II]. Univ., Carbon- 
ale 

Maine Savings Banks, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Connecticut Savings Banks, The Green- 
ag Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 


. Va. 

Nebraska, Sheraton Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 

New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield 

New York Savings Banks, S. S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, Cruise to Bermuda 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


1960 JANUARY 1960 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 

Southern Secretaries Conference, Grand 
Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. 

Eastern Secretaries Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 


Other Organizations 


Mortgage Bankers Association School of 
Mortgage Banking, Course II, Stan- 
ford Univ., Stanford, Calif. 

CBA School of Consumer Banking, Univ. 
of Va., Charlottesville 

NABAC 35th Annual Convention, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

46th Annual Convention, Mortgage 
Bankers Assn., Hotel Commodore, New 
York City 

Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 

1959 International Systems Meeting, 
Systems and Procedures Assn. of 
America, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Consumer Bankers Association 39th 
Annual Convention, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 58th Convention, Diplo- 
mat Hotel and Country Club, Holly- 
wood-By-The-Sea, Florida 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

Graduate School of Business, Commer- 
cial Bank Management program, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION/JUNE 30, 1959 

RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks . $ 614,109,562.72 
U.S. Government Securities . 7 $1,205,884,705.27 
State and Municipal Securities 178,449,872.18 

Other Bonds and Securities .. 13,931,363.45 1,398,265,940.90 
Earned Interest Receivable . . . .. . 12,600,717.08 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and L/C 7 9,126,784.90 
Bank Premises and Equipment . . . . . ‘ 29,637,086.58 


LIABILITIES 
Undivided Profits 80,638,652.91 $ 230,638,652.91 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc... . 18,795,064.64 
Interest Collected—Unearned . . . 13,448,353.85 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability . . . 9,126,784.90 
Deposits—Time . . $1,263,713,879.67 
—Demand . «+  _1,913,365,528.03 _3,177,079,407.70 
Total 


Securities carried at $480,231,495.88 are pledged to secure trust funds and U.S. Govern- 
ment, State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


V. H. ROSSETTI 
Honorary Chairman 


JAMES E. SHELTON 
CHESTER A. RUDE Chairman LLOYD L. AUSTIN 


Vice Chairman President 
ELDEN SMITH 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


ARNOLD O. BECKMAN BRYANT ESSICK JOHN J. PIKE 
President, Beckman President, Essick President, The 
Instruments, Inc. Manufacturing Co. Republic Supply Co. 


PHILIP L. BOYD PHILIP S. FOGG of California 
Property Development Chairman of the FRED H. ROHR 
and Management Board & President, Chairman of the Board & 
WALTER W. CANDY, JR. Consolidated Chief Executive Officer, 
President, Bullock's, Electrodynamics Corp. Rohr Aircraft Corp. 
Inc. ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
NORMAN CHANDLER ROBERT E. GROSS Chairman of the Board, 


Publisher, Carnation Co. 
Los Angeles Times Aircraft Corp. ALLEN J. SUTHERLAND 


SHANNON CRANDALL, JR. Senior Vice President 
President, California OSCAR LAWLER MILTON M. TEAGUE 
Hardware Co. Attorney Vice President and 

THOMAS A. J. DOCKWEILER JOHN O’MELVENY General Manager, 
Attorney Attorney Limoneira Co. 

PAUL D. DODDS 3 FRED B. ORTMAN EDWARD R. VALENTINE 
Senior Vice President Associate Director, Chairman of the Board 

GABRIEL C. DUQUE Stanford Research and President, 
Attorney Institute Robinson Building Co. 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Los Angeles ¢ Citizens Division Headquarters: Riverside * San Diego Division 
Headquarters: San Diego * San Joaquin Valley Division Headquarters: Fresno * 228 Banking 
Locations Serving Southern California * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BENEFICIAL SAVINGS FUND So- 
CIETY, 106-year old Philadelphia 
bank, becomes BENEFICIAL MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANK. 


PIKESVILLE (Md.) PEOPLES BANK 
merges into FIDELITY - BALTIMORE 
NATIONAL BANK. 


BANK OF GEorRGIA, Atlanta, moves 
into temporary quarters pending 


completion of 31-story Bank of 
Georgia building. 


MAIN BANK AND TRUST, San An- 
tonio, Tex., opens modern new 1- 
story building designed with early 
mission architectural flavor. 


BANK OF DELAWARE, Wilmington, 
holds series of “‘open houses” at new 
main office. 


BANK OF LENOIR, N. C., merges 
and is now office of FIRST UNION 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA. 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


meus 


PAT. OFF. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash on Handandin Banks ... . 


United States Government Securities > 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts ......- 
Bank Premises. . . 
Other Real Estate . 
Other Assets . . + « 


LIABILITIES 
22,500,000.00 
77,500,000.00 

1,756,198.70 


Capital Stock .. « ece $ 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits . eee 1 


DEPOSITS 


Commercial and Savings . . 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest,etc. ... 
Other Liabilities . . . « 


United States Government Securities carried at $ 


ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after d 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


69 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 

Painesville Willoughby 

Berea « Lorain and 


Everywhere in G 
COMMERCIAL 


Largest branch banking system between New York and California 


710,995 DEPOSITORS 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$1,248,188,673.76 
35,700,466.25 


SAVINGS 


-$ 175,903,427.09 
273,255,908.50 
103,220,177.40 
3,000,000.00 
837,523,408.72 


3,909,537.97 
1.00 
6,617,726.85 


$1,403,430,187.53 


Capital Funds $ 111,756,198.70 


Total Deposits 


1,283,889,140.01 
4,803,377.55 


$ 1,403,430,187.53 


117,788,839.80 are pledged tosecure U. S. Govern. 


educting Valuation Reserves. 


¢ Bedford « Solon 


reater Cleveland 
TRUSTS 


Federal Reserve System 


Frank McKennett Retires 


Frank 
McKennett 


FRANK MCKENNETT, market consul- 
tant at International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, is retiring after 33 
years of service to that company and 
the banking profession. Mr. McKen- 
nett, who was associated with Guar. 
anty Trust Company before joining 
IBM in 1926, is well known to bankers 
for the part he played in the de. 
velopment of the IBM proof machine, 
After discussing with A.B.A. officials 
and Guaranty Trust officials his solu- 
tion to the task of sorting, listing, en- 
dorsing, and proving checks, he brought 
his idea to IBM and was hired to 
design and produce the necessary 
equipment to carry it out. 


BANK OF Nova ScoTIA Trust Com- 
PANY, wholly-owned subsidiary of its 
Canadian parent, opens in New York. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES, 
Calif., becomes Citizens National 
Bank. This 69-year-old bank has 46 
branches in the Southern California 
area. It was erroneously accredited 
a much smaller number of branches 
in these columns in May. 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK IN THE 
City oF NEW YORK celebrates its 
100th anniversary. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and FIRST JEANNETTE BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY merge. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS IN THE 
City of New York, first completely 
mutual savings bank to be opened in 
that state, celebrates its 140th birth- 
day. 


CITIZENS AND MANUFACTURERS NA- 
TIONAL BANK, and COLONIAL TRUST 
CoMPANY, Waterbury, Conn., an- 
nounce merger under name of 
COLONIAL TRUST. (END) 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 655,236,328.29 
United States Government Obligations 592,946,952.66 
Other Bonds and Securities 187,405,981.93 
Loans and Discounts 1,179,574,573.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 6,750,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 9,762,347.24 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 9,906,231.81 
Banking House 6,750,000.00 

Total Resources $2,648,332,414.93 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $2,349,177,291.33 
Acceptances 9,762,347.24 
Dividend Payable, August 3, 1959 3,000,000.00 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 9,556,836.28 
Reserve for Contingencies 10,000,000.00 
Income Collected but Not Earned 2,883,591.42 
Total Liabilities $2,384,380,066.27 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (3,000,000 shares. Par value $331 ) $ 100,000,000.00 
125,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 38,952,348.66 
Total Capital Accounts $ 263,952,348.66 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts $2,648,332,414.93 


United States Government obligations carried at $262,589,157.09 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DAVID M. KENNEDY, Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 
Real Estate Chairman of the Board President 
RICHARD A. AISHTON Allstate Insurance Company Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
President LAWRENCE P. FISHER JAMES R. LEAVELL 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND Director Banker 
Managing Owner General Motors Corporation MARK W. LOWELL 
Borland Properties WILLIS GALE Vice President and Executive 
CHAMP CARRY Chairman Trust Officer 


President Cc Ith Edi 


ALFRED COWLES 
Costes Paanatie WILLIAM A. HEWITT Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


President ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
hike Deere & Company Vice Chairman of the 


The Cudahy Packing Company JOHN HOLMES Board of Directors 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS Director Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chairman of the Swift & Company PHILIP W. PILLSBURY 


Executive Committee FRANK Ww. JENKS Chairman of the Board of Directors 
JOHN F. CUNEO President The Pillsbury Company 
President International Harvester HERMAN WALDECK 
The Cuneo Press, Inc. Company Banker 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


August 1959 
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New York Banks’ Earnings on Rise 


— by rising interest rates, 
net operating earnings of the 14 
New York City Clearing House 
banks are expected to increase 
12.5% this year over 1958, according 
to Chandler Robbins, vice-president 
of M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., in- 
vestment firm specializing in bank 
stocks. 

Indications are that net operating 


earnings of these banks will exceed 
$306,000,000, a new high, compared 
with $273,000,000 in 1958, Mr. Rob- 
bins stated in an article in his firm’s 
publication, ‘‘Bank Stock Quarterly,” 
just released. For individual banks, 
gains are likely to range from 6% 
to 16%. 

These earnings do not include 
profits or losses on sales of secur- 


HOW TO WATCH WITHOUT BEING SEEN! 


# from the bank floor it’s a mirror! 


Here’s a way to protect yourself against robbery; moni- 
tor employes and customers without embarrassment. 
Observe in person, with camera or closed-circuit TV. 
For information on Mirropane® the “‘see-thru”’ mirror, 
call your L°O-F Distributor or Dealer (listed under 
“Glass” in the Yellow Pages). Or write to Dept. LM-389. 


MIRROPANE 
® 
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Toledo 3, Ohio 


ities, transfers to reserves, or other 
capital transactions. 

The improved earnings of the New 
York City banks is indicative of sim. 
ilar gains by large banks of like 
character in other financial centers 
of the country, Mr. Robbins stated 
in the publication. 


Higher Interest Rates 
Improved Earnings 


“The improved earnings stem 
from the application of higher in- 
terest rates to earning assets, which 
were expanded by the easy money 
policies of the Federal Reserve 
during last year’s recession.” Mr. 
Robbins noted that total loans and 
investments of all member banks in- 
creased $12.5-billion during 1958, 
compared with an increase of only 
$3.5-billion during the tight money 
period of 1957. For leading New 
York City banks the gains were 
$2.1-billion in 1958, against a nomi- 
nal gain in 1957. 


Yields Are Running 
Higher This Year 


Referring to the formula devel- 
oped by his firm, Mr. Robbins stated 
that for New York Clearing House 
banks the combined yield on loans 
and investments is running this year 
at 3.95%, up from 3.61% last year. 
These yields, of course, are below the 
yields available on new loans and 
investments, he added. With operat- 
ing expenses for these banks at 
about 8% above last year, the yield 
required on the higher total of loans 
and investments in order to break 
even is estimated at 1.60%, com- 
pared with 1.52% last year. 

The final net operating earnings 
of $306,000,000 represent 9.42% on 
the capital accounts—the share- 
holders’ equity — of $3,250,000,000 
for the New York Clearing House 
banks, Mr. Robbins said. This is 4 
new high rate of earnings and com- 
pares with 8.56% last year and the 
record high of 9.22% in 1957 on 
smaller capital accounts, he noted in 
the publication. 

Cash dividends at current rates 
total $165,000,000, Mr. Robbins 
stated in his article, and represent 
a pay-out of only 53.9% of the net 
operating earnings compared with 
59:3% paid out in 1958. 
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1,000 Banks Now Use 


POST-TRONIC Machines! 


The Merchants Trust Company 
of Red Bank, New Jersey THE MERCHANTS TaUST Company 
is the 1,000th bank to install a 

the National POST-TRONIC... 

the electronically controlled Tip 


Main and "K" Streets 


posting machine. Dayton 9, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


June 2, 1959 


gister Company 


National Post-Tronic Machines, 


eased by approximate 


depositors! confidence in our bank, 


Your 
We now have in 
ines; 4 Central 
Added to these, now, are the 


+ 4 Savings Mach 
~Duty Class 31, 


The decision to install the Pp, 
ost-T 
Of great importance to our 
Bank patrons of Red Bank and vicinity the Alphas 


receive complete financial service sada 
through ultra-modern facilities of The postin 


ystem, 

Merchants Trust Company of Red Bank. The economies 
apparent, Four Post-Tronic ~Digit plan are already 

machines. We feel, within a conventional carriage-type 

ble to report to our 


K. H. McQueen, 
President, 
discusses 


advantages The 

of POST-TRONIC 
Machine’s forms 
with A. C. Gopel, 

Vice President 

and Treasurer 


of the bank. 


Confirmed reports to July 1 show 4,566 Post-Tronic 
Machines now in use in 1,029 banks in all 50 states, 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Canada. ventional machines in the bank’s Bookkeeping Department. 


Call your nearby National representative today. He will show you how you, too, 
can obtain many time- and money-saving advantages immediately through one 
tun electronically controlled posting by using National Post-Tronic Machines. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, bayton 9, ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES % 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


August 1959 
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Better Methods and Systems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 
microfilming; not checking endorse- 
ments on deposited checks; not 
checking out errors under a given 
amount; and not debiting or credit- 
ing errors in cash letters under a 
given amount. 

Bookkeeping: Elimination of check- 
ing for endorsements on checks un- 
der a given amount; not verifying 
signatures on payroll accounts; not 
verifying signatures on checks un- 


der a given amount; not checking 
stop payments under $50; not check- 
ing stop payments on list accounts 
under $100; and not accepting stop 
payment under $100 on high activity 
accounts. 

Depositor services: Not verifying 
loose silver in deposits; the extent 
of verifying cashed checks; accept- 
ing cash for deposit subsequent to 
verification; accepting checks on 
other banks for remittance to Fed- 


brings 

you every 

imsurance 
service 


your bank 


needs 


Bankers know the many advantages of offering a 
wide range of services to their customers. Banks too, 
can save time and money by “one-stop” servicing of 
their intricate and varied insurance needs. 


One call to the American Surety agent in your community 
will bring a man broadly skilled in all the kinds of 
protection your bank should have: blanket bonds, liability, 
all-risk insurance on the contents, reimbursement for 
extra expenses caused by shut-down due to fire, valuable 
papers and reimbursement for losses caused by errors 
and omissions in insurance on mortgaged property. 

In addition he can furnish, through American Surety’s 
affiliate, American Life of New York,* key man, 

close corporation, mortgage life, group 


1884-1959 


creditor, accident and sickness policies. 


And, doubly important today, 
the American Surety 

agent can arrange for our 
free loss. prevention services. 


So, for top convenience — and 
top protection, too — get in 
touch with the American Surety 
agent in your area. If you don’t 
already know him, drop a note 
to our agency department. We'll 
be pleased to introduce him. 
*licensed in most States. 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


FIRE * FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
CASUALTY 


* INLAND MARINE 


Affiliate: The American Life Insurance Company of New York 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


eral Reserve bank on withheld taxeg 
and night depository service; ar. 
mored car pick up deposits; issuing 
duplicate official checks on personal 
bond; and no ticket plan in savings 
department. 

Insurance: Collision insurance on 
bank-owned cars; liability insurance 
only on bank-owned cars; insurance 
on lost cash letters. 

Miscellaneous risks: Handling of 
securities and not requiring dual 
custody; increased errors in the use 
of electronic equipment. 


Bank Service Package 


for Executives 


MERICAN National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago announces 
“a unique concept in banking ser- 


| vice called Prefex, combining true 


convenience with a readily avail- 
able line of credit.” 

“Prefex’”’ is the short name for 
Preferred Executive Banking Ser- 
vice. President Robert E. Straus 
explained the plan as follows: 

“In a single package left within 
a company’s office, management per- 
sonnel can obtain all of the forms 
necessary to conduct checking, sav- 
ings, and loan transactions without 
the necessity of leaving their desks. 


Everything’s at Hand 


“When a company agrees to adopt 
the plan, a bank representative will 
provide one of the officers with a 
‘Prefex Banking Center’ portfolio. 
Here in one place are signature 
cards, deposit slips, line of credit 
applications, with a single deposit 
slip serving for both savings and 
checking account deposits. Also, a 
short form is available to apply for 
credit up to $5,000. After making 
application, the executive may use 
all or part of the funds at any time 
for any purpose merely by filling in 
a brief promissory note and for- 
warding it to the bank. The credit 
is revolving. 

“All transactions may be carried 
on by mail, and personal visits to 
the bank will be unnecessary. Fur- 
ther, after having their signatures 
verified initially, participating per- 
sonnel will deal directly with the 
bank, relieving corporate officers of 
any responsibility for the personal 
finances of their managerial group.” 
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Your new quarters committee, facing decisions which 
will deeply affect your institution’s future, needs all the 
information it can obtain about the planning and de- 
signing of financial quarters. For this is unfamiliar 
ground for most bankers, and mistakes made in the 
initial planning stages can be costly and even disastrous 
to your bank’s future. 


nm common mistakes 


in new quarters 
Planning 


As a service to bankers, Bank Building Corporation 
makes available a series of informative brochures, created 
to help you avoid some common planning misconcep- 
tions and errors. Based on the experience accumulated 
on more than 3,500 completed financial projects, these 
booklets can be invaluable aids. Send for any or all of 
them today; no obligation! 


THE PLANNING MISTAKES.....AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


@ Budget thinking that confuses 
price with true cost, sacrificing future 
profits for illusory savings. 


Send for 


© Over-emphasis on exterior ap- 
pearance, too little stress on the 
expert planning of basic design that 
produces maximum efficiency. 


he Considering new quarters as an 
expense, rather than an investment 
in increased business, improved oper- 
ating efficiency, better profits. 


Send for 


@ Deciding to remodel an existing 
structure, or build a new one, with- 
out a skilled analysis by experts. 


© Failure to analyze fully the im- 
pact of the Motor Age on customers’ 
banking habits. 


© Acceptance—because of inade- Send for 
quate background information—of 
plans which do not measure up to 


today’s competitive requirements. 


@ Belief that any designer, no mat- 
ter how inexperienced in this tech- 
nical field, can create a bank design 
that is most effective for you. 


Send for 


THE TRUTH ABOUT NEW QUARTERS COSTS, 


a penetrating analysis of budget problems 
in financial planning and design. 


SPECIALIZED PLANNING—BLUEPRINT FOR PROFIT, 


with examples of planning techniques which 
saved thousands of dollars for Bank Building 
clients. 

WHAT HAPPENS TO BUSINESS AFTER A 


BANK MODERNIZES, documented case 
histories of 57 banks whose 
modernization produced important results, 


BANKER’S GUIDE TO REMODELING, 
an authoritative planning guide with 
details on many successful remodelings. 
GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL MOTOR BANKING, 


an informed study of the factors involved 
in planning drive-in facilities. 


PHOTO TOUR OF NEW BANKING QUARTERS, 


with many photo-examples of outstanding 
financial design of both large and small banks, 
from Maine to California. 


3300 BANKERS CAN'T BE WRONG, 


and learn what other bankers (many of 
them near you) say about specialized, 
experienced financial design. 


Send for any or all of these booklets... 
Investigate before you invest! 


New YorK 


August 1959 


St. Louis, 1130 HampToN AVENUE 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN JAPAN ? 


Then, you'll be interested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo can do for you. 


sic NEW YORK AGENCY 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. U.S.A, 


vy OVERSEAS. OFFICES 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg,. Alexandria 
Coleutta, Bomboy, Karachi, Vientiane 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 15 Representa- 
tive Offices in Other Countries 


six DOMESTIC OFFICES 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe 
ond Other Main Cities in* Japan 
sy AFFILIATE sx 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
Son .Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 


vy SUBSIDIARY 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


Just call on us at 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


Mortgage Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


mercial bank savings departments 
are engaged in vigorous competi- 
tion for the savings of individuals, 
particularly with savings and loan 
associations. 

Rates of returns are only one as- 
pect of this competitive activity. 
However, in order to compete suc- 
cessfully, many commercial banks 
may need to improve rates of 
interest paid to depositors. To do 
this, commercial banks will need to 
invest their funds in ways that will 
strengthen their earnings. 

If they are to secure better earn- 
ings and achieve a better record of 
savings deposit growth, commercial 
banks may need to expand their 
holdings of long-term mortgages to 
a greater proportion of their sav- 
ings accounts and to shift more of 
their mortgage portfolios into 
higher-yield types of mortgages, 
such as conventional loans and, in 
the case of the larger banks, out-of- 
state FHA and VA mortgages. 


Mortgage Originating and 
Servicing 


Even if a bank decides to main- 
tain only a limited mortgage port- 
folio, it may wish to originate and 
service mortgages for other holders. 
Given a sufficient volume of mort- 
gages, proper organization, and con- 
tacts with investors, originating and 
servicing may be a profitable activ- 
ity for many commercial banks. 
Originating and servicing mortgages 
for other lenders may supplement 
their own mortgage lending activ- 
ities and may also have other ad- 
vantages. It may increase the li- 
quidity of the bank’s own portfolio, 
since these investors could be and 
are likely to be potential purchasers 
of any mortgages that the bank may 
want to sell. Mortgage originating 
and servicing may also lead to other 
valuable business from these in- 
vestors. 

In the future new’sources of mort- 
gage credit may become available. 
For example, pension and welfare 
funds, which in many cases do not 
as yet invest very much in mort- 
gages, have grown enormously. Com- 
mercial banks are in a favorable 
position to channel savings accumu- 
lated in these funds into the mort- 
gage market. 


Interim Financing 


For numerous commercial banks, 
particularly smaller local banks, in- 
terim mortgage financing has been a 
profitable form of credit activity. 
Loss experience appears to have 
been favorable and yields for the 
most part have been attractive. The 
financing of mortgage companies 
also has had collateral advantages 
for these banks since these com- 
panies build up sizable balances for 
escrow accounts. 

As long as the separation of fune- 
tion between mortgage originators 
and final investors exists, interim fi- 
nancing will be needed to support 
the distribution of Government-un- 
derwritten mortgages. Commercial 
banks will have to provide this type 
of financing if the nationwide mort- 
gage market is to operate effectively. 

Mortgage companies will probably 
continue to be the main users of in- 
terim financing and the most de- 
pendable outlet for this type of 
credit. In the future, there may be 
greater needs for the newer types 
of interim mortgage credit, such as 
standby and uncommitted financing, 
than has been the case. If the risks 
inherent in these types of interim fi- 
nancing are correctly appraised, and 
their effects on the mortgage mar- 
ket given due consideration, com- 
mercial banks can properly enlarge 
their activities in these fields. 


Copies of the full study on “New 
Opportunities in the Mortgage Mar- 
ket—Interim Financing and the Na- 
tionwide Mortgage Market” may be 
ordered at $1 each from the Director 
of Mortgage Finance, A.B.A., 12 E. 
36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


A good many people can make a 
speech, but saying something is 
more difficult. 


Money talks, but dollar for dollar 
its voice keeps getting weaker and 
weaker. 


A great many hit songs should 
have been missed. 


When you buy for a dollar down, 
you remember the price long after 
the article is worn out. 


The man who boasts that he never 
made a mistake has a wife who did. 
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MaIcHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK FLINT GRAND RAPIDS LANSING 
MARSHALL PORT HURON SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1959 


ASSETS 


$ 49,688,976.23 

139,686,998.74 
88,763,532.64 $278,139,507.61 
Loans—Other 241,167,349.53 
Bank Buildings and Equipment 9,728,192.28 
Other Securities 1,878,086.52 
Accrued Income 1,722,277.90 
Ocher Assets... 1,326,331.17 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits $481,687,293.62 


Other Liabilities 5,368,595.17 


Capital ($10 Par)............. 
Profits and Reserves 10,343,610.33 30,343,610.33 


Total Liabilities $533,961,745.01 


OPEN EACH WEEKDAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Carpet color design and carving completely visible through mat. 
crystal-clear 4-inch transparent aircraft plastic. 
surface. 
ature and special discount schedule for banks. 
on request. 


CRYSTO-MAT CO. 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
FLOOR MAT 


Designed ESPECIALLY FOR BANKS Using Wall to Wall Carpeting. 


Made from 
Special hard scratch resistant 
Impervious to alcohol and other discoloring agents. Write for liter- 
Sample chip will be supplied 


Dept. B-8 213 North St., Auburn, N. Y. 


Tighter Every Day... 


Like it or not, money rates a low rate of 4% right up to 


keep getting tighter, and that 10%. It also includes terms as 
means that mortgage interest —_ long as 35 years in case you are 
rates may increase also. If you —_ tempted by the longer terms 
want to be prepared with mort- _ being considered today. It has 
gage payment tables at higher 208 pages for the price of $1 
levels we suggest our pocket (or 50 copies at 50¢ with your 
size booklet “Equal Monthly imprint). 
Loan Amortization Payments”. 
It covers you all the way from _ Ask for publication #381. 


FINANCIAL puBLisHiNG COMPANY 
82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. KEnmore 6-1827 
FINANCIAL COMPUTORS AND PUBLISHERS 


Do Your Directors 


tellers Read BANKING? 


cash tickets | 


com wrappers 
ledger cards Spencer Weart 


file guides 
Write for free BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


somples and prices. 


225 East 46th St., New York 17,N.Y. 


| 363 in 1934. 
| branches more than tripled in those 
| 25 years, with the result that total 


25 Years of 


Deposit Insurance 


HERE’S an interesting review of 

the last 25 years of banking in 
general, and deposit insurance in 
particular, in the recently published 
Annual Report of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. It cov- 
ers the years from 1934 through 
1958. 

The total number of commercial 
and mutual savings banks dipped to 
14,060 by 1958 compared with 15, 
But the number of 


banking offices now number 23,553; 


| well above the 18,321 reported in 
| 1934. 


Despite the 25-year decline in the 


| total number of banks, the number 
| of insured banks rose slightly to 13,- 
| 365 from 13,218. Today they repre- 


sent 95% of all banks—and in 12 
states it is 100%. 


| Insurance for 98% of Accounts 


While the number of insured banks 
was rising modestly, the volume of 
deposits soared to $242-billion in 


| 1958; more than six times the 1934 


level. And the portion of these de- 
posits covered by insurance rose to 
56.8% from 45.1%. It’s estimated 
that 98 of every 100 accounts in 
these banks are fully covered by in- 


surance, 


During its existence the FDIC has 


' come to the assistance of 436 in- 


sured banks. A closer look at this 
figure reflects a growing strength in 


| the banking field. For example, 
three out of four cases occurred in 
| the prewar years from 1934 through 
| 1939. During the 1940s there were 
| 99 cases. 
| cases in the 1950s, with one year 


And there have been 25 


still to go. 

The 436 cases involved 1,437,700 
depositors of whom 99.8% were able 
to obtain full recovery from the 
$296,200,000 disbursed by the FDIC. 
In addition to this sum, $48,300,000 
was paid out for liquidation ex- 
penses and to protect assets. 

But the total outlay of $344,500, 
000 wasn’t all loss. Since the FDIC 
recovers better than 90 cents on 
every dollar, it has estimated that 
its actual loss for the 25-year period 
will be $29,500,000. 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1959 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Obligations . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ‘ 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 
Other Assets 


$ 632,315,517.53 
668,712,850.97 
193,612,791.71 
1,355,056,327.36 
1,176,104.39 
7,650,000.00 
2,987,757.20 
9,929,727.10 
9,402,719.91 
$2,880,843,796.17 


$ 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profit 

Discount Collected, but not Earned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Liability Account of Acceptances 
Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits . 
Deposits of Public Funds . e 
Liabilities other than those above stated 


125,000,000.00 
130,000,000.00 
12,027,426.92 
4,765,128.16 
2,500,000.00 
32,962,984.75 
3,063,201.83 


564,661,818.26 
1,734,150,728.67 
263,711,501.09 


$ 


2,562,524,048.02 
8,001,006.49 


United States government obligations carried at $334,357,190.86 are pledged to secure United States government and 
other public deposits, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Joseru L. BLock 


Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


CueEssER M. CAMPBELL 
President, 

Tribune Company 

J. D. FarrincTon 


Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 


MarsHALL FIELD, JR. 


President and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Daily News 


James B. Forcan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Wa M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


RosertT S. INGERSOLL 


President, 
Borg-Warner Corporation 


August 1959 


Board of Directors 


Henry P. IsHam 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

Homer J. LivincsTon 
President 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Director, 
Marshall Field & Company 
Brooxs McCormick 
Executive Vice-President, 
International Harvester Co. 
Harry C. Murpuy 
President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 
Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oates, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board and 
President, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 

of the United States 


WILLIAM PRINCE 


President, 
Armour & Company 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Frank O. Prior 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


GiLBerT H. ScrIBNER 
Scribner & Company 


Harotp A. SMITH 


Winston, Strawn, 
Smith and Patterson 


R. DouG.as STUART 


Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 


Chairman of the Board, 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 


Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Dr. Rosert E. WILSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rosert E. Woop 


Director, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co 
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Burroughs 


JOUN SMITH 
“P23 SreeeT A mount Printer 


PAY TO THE 
OF. 


Burroughs 
Sorter-Converter 


Burroughs On-Premise and Off-Premise 
Printing Facilities 
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(OMPUTERS—ONLY BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
BRINGS YOU ALL-INCLUSIVE MICR* SYSTEMS 


Burroughs Electronic Computer 


Burroughs Corporation is ready any time you are to assist you in making full 
automation a reality in your bank. 


Here is single-source responsibility for all aspects of bank automation—docu- 
ment preparation, processing and accounting. A single source for the most 
advanced equipment and services, such as: 


A heavy-duty imprinter that provides precision printing, on premises, of 
conventional or magnetic ink characters @ A nation-wide network of plants 
for off-premise printing of checks @ An amount printer that provides amount 
and/or account number printing with duplex accumulation e A proof encoder 
that incorporates amount printing with single-point sorting @ A sorter-con- 
verter that sorts items at the unmatched rate of 1,500 a minute as well as edit- 
ing, listing, totalling and converting to magnetic tape for computer input 
e And to complete this automation process, Burroughs proven computer 
systems, including the giant-capacity 220 in the medium price range. 


Here is professional counseling: Burroughs Systems Counselors and Technical 
Support Group, trained in the new technologies. This experienced group will 
assist you all the way—through your systems planning, account numbering, 
equipment installation, personnel training and customer education. 


Here,"too, is the new Burroughs Guaranteed Trade-In Allowance Program 
to help protect ‘your investment in currently deliverable machines and systems 
which you install for interim use while planning your MICR program. 


Talk it over with a Burroughs Systems Counselor. Call our nearby branch. Or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Financial Sales Department, Detroit 32, Mich. 


*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


BP) Burroughs Corporation 


Burroughs 


eS “NEW DIMENSIONS ja in automation for banks of every size” 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


Ohio, the Patman proposal “is quite 
inflationary and might lead to more 
printing press money.” 

Mr. Brown of Ohio went on to say: 

“When we are told that $15-billion 
of Government debt can be paid off 
by juggling the books, I know that 
there must be something wrong 
about such a situation. If there is 
not, then I suggest that our great 
Committee on Ways and Means has 
greatly misled us all these years in 


the Congress in bringing to the floor 
of the House bills to provide tax 
revenues to pay the debt and to meet 
the running expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

“If this other proposition is cor- 
rect, all we will have to do is to 
juggle the books and transfer funds 
and make ourselves wealthy. If we 
can do that with $15-billion, why not 
$150-billion, or $300-billion, and pay 
off the national debt and have a sur- 
plus left?” 

Representative Abraham J. Multer 
of New York assured Mr. Brown of 
Ohio that “the idea of juggling the 


tke FIFTH THIRD |JNION JRUST 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


Statement as of June 30, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Premises Owned 


Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances.......... 
Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


Other Resources 


$ 83,958,206.17 
83,855,071.13 
11,240,170:51 
4,574,378.94 
163,240,937.80 
4,179,414.33 
121,623.49 
1,499,465.62 
401,713.30 


LIABILITIES 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc 
Liability Under Acceptances 
DEPOSITS: 
*Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 


*Includes $5,224,382.95 of Trust Money on deposit in the Banking Department, which under the pro- 
visions of the Banking Law of the State of Ohio, Section 1107.12 is a preferred claim against the assets 


of the Bank. 


DIRECTORS 


FERRIS M. ANGEVIN 

Vice President and Treasurer 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
H. TRACY BALCOM, JR 

President, The Geo. Wiedemann Brewing Co. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD 

Chairman of the Board 

The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
SANFORD M. BROOKS 

Exec. Vice Pres., The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
CHARLES H. BURCHENAL 

President, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR 

President, 4 Cincinnati Baseball Club Co. 
JOHN J. EMERY 

President, ew Industries, Inc. 
JAMES McB. GARVEY 

President, The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 

Partner, Harrison & Co. 
CORNELIUS J. HAUCK 

President. The John Hauck Co. 
G. CARLTON HILL 

President 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 

Taft, Seettinius and Hollister 


$ 11,875,000.00 
13,125,000.00 
__5,994,799.12 

$ 30,994,799.12 

4,609,941.28 

121,623.49 


306,610,152.69 
10,676,166.82 
58,297.89 
__$353,070,981.29 


WALTER E. HUENEFELD 

President, The Huenefeld Co. 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 

Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 
RICHARD E. LeBLON 


D 
President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 


WILLIAM L. McGRATH 

Ch. of Board, The Williamson @o. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 

President, Cincinnati Development & Mfg. Co. 
EDWARD W. NIPPERT 

Vice President and Trust Officer 
DANIEL J. O’CONOR, JR. 

President, The Formica Corp. 

Sub. of American — Co. 
GEORGE A. RENTSCHL 

Chairman of Board, Balawin- Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
wae IAM S. ROWE 

Vice President 


HAROLD T. SIMPSON 


President, Printing Investments Co. 
LEONARD 
Chairman of Boar 
The National Marking Machine Co. 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 
President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION — MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


books to pay off Government debt 
is not new.” 

In a very able presentation Chair- 
man Paul Brown of Georgia reviewed 
the bill for the House and summar- 
ized it thus: 

“The purpose of this bill is to 
provide additional flexibility for the 
long-term growth of the economy as 
well as to wipe out the present dis- 
advantage of the small banks and 
the country banks.” 

A freshman Congressman at- 
tracted the attention of his col- 
leagues by his comprehensive grasp 
and understanding of the bill. He is 
Representative Joseph W. Barr of 
Indiana, a majority member of Mr. 
Brown’s subcommittee. 

Mr. Barr said he saw these ad- 
vantages in the provision of S. 1120 
to allow the Fed gradually to put 
into the banking system about $2\,- 
billion in reserves as needed: 

(1) An opportunity to get the 
banking system ready to do its part 
in providing jobs. 

(2) A chance to help get our 
banks ready to service a $700-billion 
economy in 1970. 

He added: “This is the crux of the 
problem and it is the only real pur- 
pose of this bill. I have little legis- 
lative advice to offer this Congress; 
as a freshman, I simply lack the ex- 
perience. 

“But from my formal training in 
economics and my years in the 
money markets, I would advise all 
members to be wary of gimmicks 
and schemes.” 

One feature of the debate was the 
willingness of members on both sides 
of the aisle to engage Mr. Patman. 
We point this out because there was 
a period when members seemed to 
shy away from Mr. Patman, who is 
a formidable opponent in debate. But 
in this debate he was actively en- 
gaged by the two bill managers, Mr. 
Brown of Georgia and Mr. Hiestand, 
both of whom were supported not- 
ably by Mr. Multer and Mr. Barr, as 
mentioned; also by Representatives 
William B. Widnall of New Jersey, 
William S. Moorhead of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Edward J. Derwinski and 
Noah Mason, of Illinois. 

At the conclusion of the debate 
Mr. Patman offered an amendment 
to limit the Fed’s authority to clas- 
sify banks. This would still have 
allowed vault cash in reserves. It 
was rejected. 

Mr. Patman followed this with his 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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IG 


Now ‘‘brighter’’ than ever!— even more dramatically 


New Friden Model SBT 


has touch-one-key simplicity 
you'll be amazed to see! 


AUTOMATIC 
CHAIN 
MULTIPLICATION 


Flick of a key auto- 
matically transfers 
products from dials 
to keyboard for fur- 
ther calculation, 
eliminating many of 
the intermediate 
steps in multiple- 
factor multiplication. 


August 1959 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


in fully 


automatic 
Calculators 


EXCLUSIVE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 


MULTIPLICATION 


Touch one key after set- 
ting both factors, proved 
answer appears in dials. 
It’s clearly shown in so 


AUTOMATIC ROUNDING OFF many ways—the Friden 


performs more steps in 
Touch of a key automatically ee figure-work without 


transfers individual exten- }\ |) Operator merely sets a dial operator decisions than 

sions to storage dials, adds —in any of six positions — any other calculating 

or subtracts as required, and and machine automatically machine ever developed. 

produces a grand total. rounds off fractional cents /) 
to the nearest full cent. 


“‘Brighter’’ calculators 
are one of the ways... 


Cost-saving office automation begins with the fully 
automatic Friden Calculator! Call your nearby Friden 
Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... 
sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 


| 
0 
e : 
1e .... 
ne 
es 
e 
n. Watch this new model Friden 
s 
- ] save manual and decision steps in any figure-work 
: problem. For example, note time saved by: 
u 
n- | | 
rr. // 
as | 
es 
NN 
nd \ 
11S 
PRIDEN StLVER eee © Friden, Ine. 
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At hearings on the pub- 
lic debt limit are shown, 
left to right, Chairman 
Wilbur Mills of the 
House Ways and Means 
Committee, Chairman 
William McC. Martin of 
the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson. The commit- 
tee approved a tempo- 
rary increase to $295- 
billion, as requested by 
the President 


WIDE WORLD 


Does your bank need 
a profit-sharing and 


retirement program? 


Then send for these 
two free booklets: 


Commerce Trust Company 
Profit-Sharing Program for Banks 


Commerce Trust Company 
Retirement Program for Banks 


1. The Profit-Sharing booklet gives you complete 
information on a workable, highly effective ‘ 
profit-sharing plan that can be individually 
tailored to your needs. 


a: The Retirement Program booklet provides 
facts on two different types of pension 
plans. The first, the Commerce Pension Plan 
j for Banks, features variable costs and 
pre-determined fixed benefits. The second, 
the Commerce Retirement Income Plan for 
Banks, has no variable cost factors and is 
commonly known as a money purchase plan. 


Sending for these booklets is the first step 
toward solving your retirement problems. 
No obligation, of course. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


amendment to cancel $15-billion ip 
Federal bonds. That was rejected by 
voice vote without a count. 

Thereupon Representative Henry 
S. Reuss of Wisconsin submitted an 
amendment providing that the range 
of reserve requirements for Reserve 
city banks be set at 10%-to-22%, 
rather than 10%-to-20% as provided 
in the Senate bill. Both of the bill 
managers, Mr. Brown of Georgia and 
Mr. Hiestand accepted the Reuss 
amendment. But Representative By- 
ron L. Johnson of Colorado had a 
substitute amendment making the 
ceiling 26% for all banks. This was 
rejected in favor of the Reuss amend- 
ment. 

Another amendment by Mr. John- 
son “to make the sole purpose of the 
bill to remove inequities” and to 
permit vault cash to be counted as 
part of the reserves was also re- 
jected. 

There were three other amend- 
ments by Mr. Patman, all rejected. 
The test came on a vote for recom- 
mittal, which was defeated 309 to 
60. The vote on the bill itself fol- 
lowed immediately. It was a voice 
vote and recorded only as passing. 

BANKING has covered the progress 
of S. 1120 in some detail from the 
very start as an important piece of 
banking legislation. Indeed, it is the 
most important banking legislation 
that Congress has acted on in some 
time. 

Its case history demonstrates that, 
with active support and aggressive 
leadership, banking legislation, for 
all its controversial and technical 
features, can get action. 


Bank Mergers; Credit Unions 


The “Brown bills,’’ H. R. 6092 and 
6093, named after Mr. Brown of 
Georgia who introduced them, were 
cleared by Mr. Brown’s Subcommittee 
2 and referred to the House Banking 
Committee as this was written. The 
bills would revise certain lending 
powers of national banks and other- 
wise amend national bank statutes. 

Encouraged by his success with 
the “Vault Cash Bill,” Mr. Brown is 
anxious to move these bills along. 
It is quite likely that the House will 
pass them this session. And if House 


(©mmerce Trust Gmpany’ 


aon action is early enough it might even 
be possible for Chairman A. Willis 


Robertson of the Senate Banking 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


78 Branches 78 Overseas Branches, 
in Greater New York Offices and Affiliates 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1959 


ASSETS 
CasH AND DuE From BANKS. ... $1,781,904,990 
Unitrep States GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 1 226,842,463 
State AND MunicIPAL SECURITIES. . . 491,200,554 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY 85,191,570 
FepeRAL Reserve BANK STocK ... .« 18,600,000 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION. . 7,000,000 


Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 46,327,774 


ITrEms IN TRANSIT WITH OVERSEAS BRANCHES 20,260,007 


LIABILITIES 
LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND BILLS 88,029,746 
ForEIGN Funps BorrOweED . 8,525,700 


RESERVES: 

UneEARNED INCOME ... . 35,908 532 
TAxEs AND ACCRUED EXPENSES 44,856,868 


SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity: 
(12,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Unpivipep Prorits . ... 99,385,774 719,385,774 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 23. 


$528.768,362 of United States Government Obligations and $12,622,250 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Funds $34,919,268 
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DIRECTORS 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Chairman of the Board, The National 
Cash Register Company 


GEORGE F. BAKER, JR. 
Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 


CHARLES M. BRINCKERHOFF 
President, The Anaconda Company 


PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 
Partner, Chubb & Son 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Company of California 


DeWITT A. FORWARD 
Vice-Chairman 


J. PETER GRACE 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
President, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 
H. MANSFIELD -HORNER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Incorporated 

EDWARD S. MOORE, JR. 
Executive Vice-President, National 
Biscuit Company 

CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
President, General Foods 
Corporation 


ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
20 Exchange Place 


CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman 


CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
President, New York Telephone 
Company 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM C. STOLK 
President, American Can Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Vice-Chairman 


LEO D. WELCH 
Executive Vice-President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


SENIOR MANAGEMENT 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman 


DeWITT A. FORWARD 
Vice-Chairman 


ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Vice-Chairman 


J. HOWARD LAER! 
Executive Vice-President 


GEORGE S. MOORE 
Executive Vice-President 


THOMAS R. WILCOX 
Executive Vice-President 


GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Vice-President—Operations 
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and Currency Committee to get ac- 
tion in the Senate. 

The bank merger bill which the 
Senate passed earlier this year is 
languishing in the House for want 
of a favorable legislative climate. 

The bill liberalizing the scope of 
Federal credit unions may be up for 
House action shortly after this issue 
of BANKING is out. It is understood 
at this time that the bill will be re- 
ported out of the House Banking 
Committee without the Federal cen- 
tral credit union system. 


Retirement for Self-Employed 


The A.B.A. has endorsed in prin- 
ciple legislation which would permit 
self-employed persons ‘to defer pay- 
ment of Federal income taxes on a 
portion of their income which is set 
aside for retirement purposes. 

Cecil P. Bronston, chairman of the 
Committee on Employees Trusts of 
the Association’s Trust Division, at 
the same time recommended four 
amendments to make the proposed 
bill (H. R. 10) more workable. He 
testified before the Senate Finance 
Committee on June 18. 


Statement of Condition 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1959 


DIRECTORS 


L. O. IVEY 
Chairman of the Board 


Roy A. BRITT 
President 

MILO W. BEKINS 

W. J. BOYLE 
WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
ERNEST E. DUQUE 
DAvIs FACTOR 
HERBERT D. IVEY 

G. HAROLD JANEWAY 
ROBERT GIBSON JOHNSON 
EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
DONALD H. MCKEE 
GEORGE A. PARKER 
JOHN B, RAUEN 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 
EMERSON SPEAR 

RON STEVER 
KENNETH B. WILSON 


OuR 


O4, 


YEAR 


Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


Established 1890 


Cash and Due from Banks : ; 
United States Government Securities : 
State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities . ; 
Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) . 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . ‘ 
Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building 
Co.— Head Office Building 
Bank Premises . . 
Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment . 
Other Real Estate Owned . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances ; 
Earned Interest Receivable 
Other Resources 


TOTAL . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus .. 13,625,000 
Undivided Profits 7,468,741 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, Etc. . 
Discount Collected—Unearned . . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits . . 

TOTAL . 


$10,500,000 


$107,295,755 
170,091,103 
31,824,850 
00,836 
237,372,803 
660,000 


348,500 
4,960,882 
2,103,619 

1 


2,796,362 
2,211,715 
702,137 


. $560,868,563 


$ 31,593,741 


518,241,056 


. $560,868,563 


CI 
NATIONAL 


SANK 


Head Office: 457 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 54 


Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street 
Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 


Conveniently located branch offices in 
the greater Los Angeles area 


Mr. Bronston, a vice-president of 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, sug- 
gested: 


(1) That the proposed restricted 
retirement funds be subjected to “the 
same investment standards which 
Congress has prescribed with refer- 
ence to all trust business now con- 
ducted by national banks.”’ 

(2) Exemption of interests in such 
trusts from documentary issuance 
taxes, “‘just as is the case now with 
common trust funds and collective 
investment trusts for employee re- 
tirement funds.” 

(3) That the restricted retirement 
funds be subject to the definition of 
prohibited transactions now con- 
tained in Section 503 (c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, “except that 

. . the trustee shall be prohibited 
from lending principal or income of 
the trust to a member’; and, also, 
that the fund shall not lose its tax 
exemption as the result of a pro- 
hibited transaction “if adjustment 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Treasury is made within such reason- 
able time as the Secretary deter- 
mines.” 

(4) That a participant be per- 
mitted “to direct the transfer of the 
cash surrender value of a restricted 
retirement policy to a restricted re- 
tirement trust fund.” 


Appearing with Mr. Bronston was 
Joseph R. Gathright, also a member 
of the Committee on Employees 
Trusts and vice-president of The 
Kentucky Trust Company of Louis- 
ville. 

H. R. 10, introduced by Represen- 
tative Keogh of New York, has been 
approved by the House of Represen- 
tatives. 


A new housing bill, to facilitate 
President Eisenhower’s urban re- 
newal and college housing programs, 
was introduced by House Republi- 
cans in mid-July. The bill would 
continue the Federal Housing Au- 
thority’s ability to insure home mort- 
gages, and it would limit total loans 
and grants to $810,000,000. 

The new bill omits public housing 
projects, housing for the aged, 
college classroom loans, and other 
features which prompted Mr. Eisen- 
hower to veto the previous $1,375,- 
000,000 housing bill. That legisla- 
tion he termed inflationary and ex- 
travagant. (END) 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 


COMMERCE 


OF HOUSTON 


GULF BUILDING - MAIN AT RUSK © HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 10, 1959 


RESOURCES 
Cash . 


U. Government Securities. . . 


Other Securities .. 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Loans and Discounts 
Banking House 
Other Real Estate. . 


Furniture and Fixtures... 
Interest Earned Not Collected 


Other Assets . 


.$79,319,366.79 
98,257,553.52 
$13,596,770.96 
750,000.00 


$177,576,920.31 


14,346,770.96 
156,144,644.23 
7,914,209.33 


..$ 1,510,273.41 
143,429.95 
$ 1,520,529.47 

411,138.48 


1,653,703.36 


1,931,667.95 


Customers Liability—Letters of 


Credit and Acceptances 


Total Resources... . 


2,664,032.97 
$362,231,949.11 


Honorary 
Chairman of the Board 


A. D. SIMPSON 


OFFICERS 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 
Reserved for Dividends 


Reserved for Other Purposes... 


Deposits: 
Corporate—Individuals 
Banks 


Federal Funds Purchased... . 


Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances 


Total Liabilities, 
Capital and Surplus 


4,584,355.06 


4,689,793.91 
$330,000.00 
__7,922,502.11 


$ 29,689,793.91 


8,252,502.11 


$275,572,052.39 
32,969,212.67 

313,125,620.12 
8,500,000.00 


___2,664,032.97 


$362,231,949.11 


Chairman of the Board 


and Chief Executive Officer 


R. P. DOHERTY 


President 
MARVIN K. COLLIE 


Senior Vice Presidents 
E.O. BucK 

J. H. GARRETT 

GAINER B. JONES 
ROBERT W. KNEEBONE 
P.C. REHRAUER 

JOHN E. WHITMORE 


Vice Presidents 

G. W. Cougs, Jr. 

ALLEN W. DANIELSON 
RoBERT L. DAUTERMAN 
ZETA GOSSETT 

James E. GRISHAM 
RoBert K. MORROW 

F. SCHUETTE 

W. L. TANDY 

W. J. WARD, Jr. 
LEIGHTON F. YOUNG 
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Cashier 
C. A. BARRETT 


Assistant Vice Presidents 
GEORGE ALLMAN, JR. 

L. M. ARMER 

LLoyD L. BOLTON 

G. NORMAN BROWN 
R.O. BUSCH 

Ora I. Cox 

ROBERT W. GERRARD 

P. R. HARRIS 

FRANK L. PRYOR 


Assistant Cashiers 


JACK M. BusH 
RALEIGH R. CRISWELL 
J. A. FOLLIS 

W. F. HUETER 

H. W. JAMES 

G. L. LOEHR 


E. HARRISON PRESTON 
H. W. Scott 

Morris I. WALLER 
Comptroller 

MERRILL V. GREGORY 


Assistant Comptroller 
W. Ray ScruGcs, Jr. 


Auditor 
FRED M. JONES 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Senior Vice President 

and Trust Officer 
CHARLES W. HAMILTON 
Vice Presidents & 

Trust Officers 


O. E. BOULET 
FRANK T. REA 


Trust Officer 
A. L. LEwISs, JR. 


Assistant Trust Officers 


MAURICE E. BUTLER 
Harry W. SiMMs 
W. L. WOELLERT 


INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING 

Vice President 

GEORGE W. EBANKS 


Assistant Cashier 
M. G. KERNS 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Assistant Vice President 
THOMAS B. MCDADE 
Economic Advisor 

Dr. JAMES A. BYRD 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


depositors who were already run- 
ning different types of hog-raising 
operations to help us,” said Mr. Al- 
len, “and we planned a tour of their 
operations for the morning session 
of our program. 

“One hundred and sixty people at- 
tended this session and we felt well 
repaid for our efforts as we watched 
their interest and received their 
thanks at the end of the day.” 

Continuing, Mr. Allen said that 
the bank feels “this community ser- 
vice brings rewards far beyond the 
time and money spent on it. We have 
encouraged a new enterprise for our 
community, thus strengthening our 
local economy, and we have accom- 
plished what we set out to do; 
namely, brought expert advice to our 
depositors which they might not have 
received.” 


Agriculturally Trained Men 
Filling Executive Void 


eo trained men who 
enter the banking business are 
helping to fill a serious void in 
executive ranks, Dr. Lawrence E. 
Kreider, assistant secretary of the 
A. B. A.’s Agricultural Commission, 
said while speaking at the Upper 
Mid-West Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference in Fargo, N. D. 

The employment of men trained in 
agricultural work is a relatively re- 
cent development in banking, Dr. 
Kreider said. Of the approximately 
1,000 such men now on the staffs of 
banks, about two-thirds have been 
employed for fewer than nine years, 
and the majority are in the under-40 
age group. 

“Many of them are already offi- 
cers, and many are already in top 
executive positions in their banks,” 
he said. “Although they came to the 
staffs of their banks as agricultural 
Specialists, with solid academic 
backgrounds, many of them have 
proved that their preemployment 
and postemployment training has 
equipped them well for broader re- 
sponsibilities.”’ 

“Ultimately,” Dr. Kreider con- 
cluded, “the greatest value of agri- 
culturally trained men to banking 
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Shag, 3-month-old mule colt at University of California livestock barn in Davis, 
is as bewildered by bankers as they are by him as he teaches them something 
about animal strains during the fourth farm management seminar at the Uni- 
versity. Studying the distinguishing characteristics of the animal are Bank of 
America officers Bill Reinhard, left, assistant manager of the Tracy branch, and 
Lyle Fell, center, assistant manager of the Wilson Way branch in Stockton; and 
U. of C. Assistant Herdsman Don Brennan. The bankers are a part of a group of 
30 B. of A. officers studying farm problems and new techniques at.a 2-week on- 
campus seminar sponsored by the bank in cooperation with the university's 
Extension Service 


will probably reach far beyond the 
field of agricultural credit. This 
large group of well trained, highly 
qualified, and relatively young bank- 
ers is helping to fill the serious 
void in executive ranks that plagues 
so much of present-day banking.” 


$150,000,000 Fire Loss 


ARM fire losses in the U. S. have 
now hit a staggering annual toll 
of $150,000,000, according to the 
Lightning Protection Institute of 
Chicago. Of this, $56,240,000, or 
more than one-third, is laid to light- 
ning —by far the biggest single 
cause of fires on farm and in sub- 
urban and outlying areas across the 
country, according to the Institute. 
Two of the most vital steps farm 
and outlying area home owners can 
take this year are pointed out in 
analysis of the rural fire loss report 
of the Institute: 

(1) Re-evaluate buildings, equip- 
ment, livestock, and poultry as a 
first-of-spring step, covering them 
with insurance, and 

(2) Protect buildings against 
lightning as the greatest farm fire 
peril. 

Increased valuations and replace- 
ment costs have made obsolete and 
inadequate the fire insurance poli- 
cies held by the large majority of 
farm owners, the Institute explains. 


And these same factors place new 
importance on fire prevention 
through safety techniques and de- 
vices. 


Wildlife Resources Depend 
on Trees, Says Carhart 


HE tree farm program of grow- 
i gow trees as a crop holds the key 
to material increases in wildlife re- 
sources as well as to the nation’s 
wood supply, according to Arthur 
H. Carhart of Denver, well-known 
outdoor writer and conservationist, 
author of a new booklet, Trees and 
Game—Twin Crops. 

“Trees and wildlife live together 
on nearly half a billion acres of com- 
mercial timberlands in the United 
States,” Mr. Carhart said in the 
new publication. “A great many of 
our animals and birds require forest 
environments for food and shelter. 
The value of natural resources lies 
in making wise use of such wealth. 
Therefore, wise management of tim- 
ber and of game is directed at the 
production and harvest of each as 
a crop—indeed, they are twin crops. 

“Well-planned management of tim- 
berlands assures high levels of pro- 
duction of both crops.” 

This booklet is available through 
American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1816 N. Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . .. . $1,902,792,164 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 1,379,789,639 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 484,370,717 
Banking Houses . . eo 85,160,409 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 145,848,829 


$8,053,250,556 


LIABILITIES 


Foreign Funds Borrowed 22,774,900 
Reserve for Taxes .. 26,333,637 
Acceptances Outstanding $157,239,421 

Less: In Portfolio. . . 6,957,633 150,281,788 
Other Liabilities . . . 66,705,875 
Reserve for Contingencies 8,854,558 
Capital Funds: 

Cepitel Seock $164,587,500 


(13,167,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 


Undivided Profits. . . . 79,478,104 644,065,604 


$8,053,250,556 


Of the above assets $528,417,959 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided 
by law. Securities with a book value of $28,866,770 are loaned to customers 
against collateral. Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


August 1959 
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Commercial Banks’ Competitive Plight 


The commercial banker has been 
furrowing his brow in sober con- 
sideration of the increasingly dis- 
advantageous competitive position in 
which he finds himself. Here are 
observations and suggestions gleaned 
from two recent studies of this seri- 
ous situation. 


Tue commercial bank’s competitive 
situation has come up for a large 
share of scrutiny and evaluation in 


Assets 


State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities 


Customers’ Liability Under 


Bank Premises 
Other Real Estate . 
Accrued Interest . 
Other Assets . 


to secure amen moneys as required by law. 


Liabilities 
Deposits: 
Demand . 
U. S. Government 
Other Public . 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. 
Dividends Declared 
Interest Collected Not Earned . 


Acceptances Sold With 

Endorsement 
Capital Funds: 

Capital 

Sarplus . . . 

Undivided Profits . 


Statement of Condition 
As of June 30, 1959 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Securities . 


Loans and Discounts 


Letters of Credit and orecgmnapied 


Securities carried at $119,477,552.40 in the above 
Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, and 


- $327,874,837.62 
164,650,141.90 
22,563,777.76 
48,052,370.46 


recent months. Banking history, and 
how the various forms of financial 
institutions got into the shapes they 
now take have been outlined, and the 
competitive services offered by the 
varying institutions are being 
searched, researched and analyzed 
with increasing frequency. 

One paper published on this topic, 
The Competitive Position of Com- 
mercial Banks, done as a research 
study directed by Jules I. Bogen, 


$112,265,576.75 
115,807,393.17 
38,732,693.32 
10,907,432.37 
321,717,688.02 


25,605,484.96 
7,683,707.21 
1,424,566.13 
2,120,637.04 
595,667.30 


$636,860,846.27 


$563,141,127.74 
2,791,728.84 
449,627.50 
2,801,270.55 


Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 


25,862,563.40 


$12,846,500.00 
20,153,500.00 
8,814,528.24 


$636,860,846.27 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOC 


HEAD OFFICE: 400 California Street, San Francisco 20 
Offices in California, Oregon and Washington 


TION 


MEMBER 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Ph.D., Professor of Finance at the 
Graduate School of Business Admin. 
istration at New York University, 
points out that the slackening in the 
growth of the nation’s money supply 
has had a particularly deleterious 
effect on commercial banks. 

According to this study, “The 
chief economic function of commer- 
cial banks is the provision of the 
bulk of the nation’s money supply 
in the form of demand deposits sub- 
ject to check. 

“Growth of the money supply has 
been slowed down sharply since 
1945. Moreover, monetary policy 
has concentrated increasingly on 
halting inflation as a primary, over- 
riding goal, and curbing expansion 
of the money supply is a main instru- 
ment for attaining this end. The 
powers of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have been used to slow up the 
growth of demand deposits, and at 
times to halt such growth alto- 
gether.” 

Gaylord Freeman, general vice- 
president at First National Bank of 
Chicago, has recently published an 
enlightening 94-page paper entitled 
“Mutual Competition,” a final text 
following three outlines prepared 
for earlier talks on the topic. Mr. 
Freeman points to the inequitable 
bank tax structure as a major factor 
in causing a competitive imbalance 
favoring mutual-type institutions. 

Here’s a growth record for the 
various categories of financial insti- 
tutions, from the NYU report: 

% Gain 
in assets 
1945-57 

972.7 

925.0 

618.5 

455.2 

450.0 

450.0 

280.8 

196.2 

165.1 

146.9 

126.1 


Financial Institutions 


Sales finance companies 

Credit unions 

Noninsured pension funds 

Savings and loan associations 

Commercial finance factors 

Personal finance companies 

Investment companies 

Fire and casualty insurance 

State and local pension funds 

Federal pension funds 

Private life insurance 

Government lending 
institutions 

Mutual savings banks 

Federal land banks 

Fraternal life insurance 

Commercial banks 

Postal savings 


118.1 
107.1 
83.3 
55.6 
38.9 
—53.3 
All of above institutions 100.5 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 


Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1959 


Resources 


Cash and Due From Banks . ... . . . $257,031,460.49 
U. S. Government Obligations, 

Direct-and Fully Guaranteed . . . . . . . . 125,511,236.67 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . .. . 12,551,107.84 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . ..... - 3,000,000.00 
Loans.and Discounts . . . « « « « 179;370.01 
Bank Building and Equipment . . . . ... 24,167,211.36 
Acceptances— Customers’ Account . . . 630,648.68 


Liabilities 
Capital 
Undivided Profits .... . 2,088,409.42 $102,088,409.42 
Acceptances— Customers’ Account ..... . 630,648.68 
U. S. Government Obligations 

Sold Under Repurchase Agreement. . . .. . 14,175,000.00 


Deposits: 
Individual . . . . . . $624,346,093.45 
Banks ..... . . 191,266,576.90 
U. S. Government. . . 23,267,434.54 838,880,104.89 


Capital and 
Surplus 
$100,000,000 


* 
Largest 
in the 
South 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 


1 
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— HOW MANY CHECK PRINTERS... 


How many different check printers 
would you say mightmakethe checks 
which each day are processed by 
any one large bank? Perhaps the 
bank itself might buy all its checks 
from one printer...or possibly two, 
three or four. In addition, the bank 
might buy special checks for its 
business accounts from as many as 
a dozen printers. But the checks 
bought direct by the companies 
that have accounts in that particu- 
lar bank might be produced by 
hundreds of different printers from 
coast to coast. 


What's the point? Well, the point 
is that no one bank can hope to 
control the many sources of supply 
of the checks that will be handled 
in its mechanized system. No one 
printer, simply because he happens 
to be skilled in the encoding of 
checks, can hope to produce all 
the checks for any given bank. All 
the checks produced by all the 
printers who customarily make 
checks must read in any electronic 
machine that any bank might use. 


This nullifies any merchandising 
program that contemplates captur- 
ing a large segment of the check 
business, based upon claims that 
any one printer can do a more re- 
liable job of encoding than another. 
We here at DeLuxe have lived with 
encoding since its inception, but 
our appeal for business will still be 
based on our ability to produce 
checks which in their entirety are 
attractive and salable to the cus- 
tomers of banks. 


Encoding no doubt will be a part 
of the check, but it will not be the 
whole check. Service will continue 
to be our greatest concern because 
we think the customers should get 
their checks when they want them, 
regardless of whether they are en- 
coded or not. So, despite our inter- 
est in mechanization, we do not 
look upon it as having any met- 
chandising significance except to 
the extent that it adds something 
to a job that must be delivered 
on time. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
139% Consecutive Dividend 


10 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable July 27 
to shareholders of 
record June 30, 
1959. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


A Dollar Bill 
Will Bring You 
Five Months of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 
(Regularly $3.50 a Year) 


BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


do you need 


modern-designed 

hand and machine 
posting; savings and 
commercial passbooks 


Samples and Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 


What to do about it? Here are the 
quoted conclusions from Mr. Free. 
man’s report, urging commercial] 
bankers to offer broader services to 


| the public, to make a more aggres. 
| sive attempt to overcome certain 


competitive disadvantages, and to 
compete more vigorously: 

“If we are to halt or reverse the 
gradual decline in our significance, 
the decline in the proportion of the 
savings which we hold, or the decline 
in other fields of our activity, we 
must compete much more aggres- 
sively than we have in the past. 

“At the same time we must reap- 
praise our competitors and recognize 
that they have earned the favors of 
the public because they have ren- 
dered desired services which we have 
failed to provide. 

“As we look back over the past, 
we should learn three things: 

(a) The competition is tough— 
and will get tougher. 

‘“‘We must expect even a step-up in 
the tempo of the competition from 
the mutuals. Within the past two 
years the New York Legislature 
(with no opposition from the bank- 
ers) has permitted the savings and 
loan associations to accept funds 
repayable on specified notice (thus 
shifting from a shareholder to a de- 
posit relationship)—many associa- 
ions have offered checking privileges 
to their customers—and Representa- 
tive Rains has introduced a bill to 
increase FSLIC insurance to $20,000 
per account. They are now seeking 
the right to make consumer credit 
loans. Like the Red Queen in Alice 
in Wonderland, we are going to have 
to run very fast just to stay even in 
this competition. 

(b) All is not yet lost. 

“Our remarkable gains of the past 
two years prove that (if we are will- 
ing to pay a rate which is ‘attrac- 
tive’ in both comparative and abso- 
lute terms) we can hold our own and 
recapture some of what we have lost. 

(c) But we must take more affirm- 
ative action. 

“If we are to prevent a continua- 
tion of our declining significance in 
the savings field, we must: 

(1) Meet the people’s needs. 

‘We must serve more of the peo 
ple and in the way they want to be 
served. Every lesson that we cal 
learn from the experience of other 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Does your bank look like 


BEFORE” or AFTER”? 


Does the front of your bank suffer from 
comparison with other ones in the 
neighborhood? A new or remodeled 
building located next door—or even 
down the street—could make your bank 
look like the “before” in a series of 
“before and after” photos. 


A Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store 
Front can dress up your bank to help 
you compete successfully for the atten- 
tion and patronage of passers-by. Its 
modern design tells people yours is an 
up-to-date establishment. Its open vision 


enables you to display the interior ot 
your bank to potential depositors. As a 
result, your prestige and traffic increase. 


Pittsburgh Plate has an imposing ar- 
ray of store front products to choose 
from, and their design possibilities are 
practically unlimited. Once a bank man- 
ager sees his new Pittsburgh Open- 
Vision Store Front, he’s glad to have it 
featured in “before and after” photos! 
So, if you're interested, send for our 
free booklet, “Put Your Best Store 
Front Forward.” There is no obligation. 


PLATE GLASS COMPAN Y 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


August 1959 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
| Room 9199, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
| Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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Please send me a FREE copy of your store front 
| booklet, “Put Your Best Store Front Forward.” | 
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SYV7RON 
PAPER 
JOGGERS 


—turn slow manual jobs 
into fast efficient operations 


—designed to speed aligning of checks, | 


currency, punch cards, material for micro- 
filming and other matter for easier handling 
and for automatic machines. 

High speed (3600 V.P.M.) vibration flows 
uneven stock smoothly and quickly into place. 
The power or amplitude of vibration can be 
varied by a simple rheostat control to the 
characteristic of stock being handled. 


SYNTRON Paper Joggers provide long, 


dependable service with very low mainte- | 


nance. Fast, efficieht—easy to operate. 


SYNTRON Paper Joggers are available in 
a variety of sizes and models—table deck, 


divided deck, or bin type. 


Write for free illustrated literature 


SYNTRON COMPANY 


744 Lexington Ave. Homer City, Penna. 


Nobody... but NOBODY! 


designs and produces CUSTOM- 


*\ ALL-METAL 


REPLICA 
COIN 


IONAL, INC. 
17 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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institutions and from that of our 
own bank teaches us that any 
highly regulated industry must serve 
the people and in the way they want 
to be served if it is to prosper, or 
even to survive. 

(2) Overcome the public miscon- 
ception that the mutual institutions 
are more entitled to public support. 

“As the return to the depositor or 
shareholder is the same as the re- 
turn to the stockholder, there is no 


difference in the essential charac- | 


teristics of our several types of insti- 
tutions. The capitalist is rewarded 
for his capital contribution in each 
instance. 


(3) We must overcome the exist- | 


ing tax inequity. 


“The A.B.A. proposal (concerning | 


tax equality) does achieve a higher 
degree of equality and meets each of 


| the tests of the public interest. It is | 


fair and it is as helpful as any legis- 
lation we are likely to get. We should 


| work aggressively for its adoption. 


(4) We must increase our earn- 


| ings. 


“To receive the full benefits of any 


| change in the tax laws, we must in- 
This is not | 


crease our earnings. 
an easy task, nor one that can be 
expressed in absolute terms. Each 
bank must determine for itself 
whether it has greater liquidity than 
circumstances warrant and whether 


| this may not be safely reduced in 


order to increase earnings. 
(5) We must compete. 
“To compete successfully with the 


| mutuals, we must first make the 


mental adjustment of recognizing 


| them as competitors — aggressively 


managed, permanent competitors. 
They may also be customers, but 
they are primarily competitors. 

“If we want a useful, profitable 
future for the commercial banking 
business, we must serve the people 
and we must compete. 

“In this competition, what we do 
about ourselves is much more signifi- 
cant than what we do about our 
competitors. ; 

“Our greatest challenge is to com- 
pete—and thus to make this compe- 
tition mutual competition.” 


Even Noah had a hard job find- 
ing a parking place. 


DELBRIDGE 


DELBRIDGE 


| 100,000 Bankers read 37,000 
copies of BANKING every 


month 


DO YOU NEED 


MORE DEPOSITS? 


Exline animal-style coin savers really 

appeal to young and old; establish the 

thrift habit and quickly build deposits. 


Standard and special designs available. 


Write for samples and prices. 


THE 


Credit Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 
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OF CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION * JUNE 30, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . 
United States Government Obligations 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts . . . 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets . 


Total. 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits .... 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . . . 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Deposits ... 


$ 42,114,191.68 
90,580,783.36 
48,537,570.94 
220,319,946.83 
5,144,053.33 
2,706,213.77 


$409,402,759.91 


- $ 12,000,000.00 
- 18,000,000.00 
‘ 1,624,979.43 
1,810,976.85 
‘ 2,526,647.99 
. 373,440,155.64 


United States Government Obligations carried at $11,155,000.00 are pledged to secure 
Public Deposits, Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR. 
President 
The Cleveland Construction Co. 


ROBERT F. BLACK 

Chairman of the Board 

The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON 

President, Payne-Bingham Co. 
T. J. CONWAY 

President 

The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN 

Director 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY 

Attorne 

Squire, ae & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER 


Retired 


August 1959 


DIRECTORS 


MERVIN B. FRANCE 

President 
WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE 

Executive Vice President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN 

Director 

The Richman Brothers Company 
ABE M. LUNTZ 

President & Treasurer 

The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
JAMES L. MYERS 

Chairman of the Board 

Clevite Corporation 
LAURENCE H. NORTON 

Treasurer and Director 

Oglebay Norton Company 
HUGH M. O’NEILL 

President 

Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DRAKE T. PERRY 


Consultant 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 


RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretar 
The Cleveland Twist Dril 

Company 

VERNON STOUFFER 
President 
The Stouffer Corporation 


CLARENCE M. TAYLOR 
President 
The Harris Calorific Company 


JOHN S. WILBUR 
Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 


a 
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New Books 


PORTFOLIO SELECTION: EFFICIENT 
DIVERSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS. By 
Harry M. Markowitz. John Wiley & 
Sons, New York. 344 pp. $7.50. This 
monograph offers analysis techniques 
that are mathematical in nature, al- 
though it is written primarily for 
the nonmathematician. There are 
appendices for the mathematically 
trained reader only. The techniques 
are applied to finding combinations 
of securities best meeting the in- 
vestor’s needs. 


AUTOMATION AND SOCIETY. Edited 
by Howard Boone Jacobson and Jos- 
eph 8. Roucek. Philosophical Society, 
New York. 553 pp. $10. Professors, 
industrialists, labor leaders, manage- 
ment consultants, and planners are 
among the contributors to this book 
which, say the editors, seeks to show 
that automation, ‘more than just an 
act or method of doing something 
differently,” is “an intellectual and 
social challenge, ‘heavy with promise 
and with problems.’” They term it 
a 20th century “symbol for progress 


and change.” Many aspects of the 
subject are covered in these studies, 
two of which are by Russians. 


ALL-BANK STATISTICS, 1896-1955. 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, D. C. 1229 pp. 
$1. Here are the results of a re- 
working of basic historical banking 
data in the United States, a project 
undertaken several years ago by the 
Board in collaboration with the 
Comptroller and the FDIC. It com- 
pletely revises statistics for all 
banks by class and by state, and 
provides descriptive and explanatory 
material also. The volume provides 
a reliable basis for relating banking 
and monetary forces to changing 
levels of economic activity. 


LIFE INSURANCE AND How TO USE 
It. By William J. Casey. Institute 
for Business Planning, New York. 
228 pp. $12.50. Covers such topics 
as family security, what kind of in- 
surance, starting an estate, pro- 
graming, settlement options, life 
insurance trusts, insurance as an in- 
vestment, best use of dividends and 
loan values, use of the annuity, tax- 
free retirement income, and other 


services that can help solve family, 
investment, and business problems, 


CORPORATE EARNING POWER AND 
MARKET VALUATION, 1935-1955. By 
Sidney Cottle and Tate Whitman, 
Duke University Press. 201 pp. 
$12.50. This book, product of a 4 
year study of 150 companies, devel- 
ops factual information for investors, 
industrial management, and others, 
useful in appraising the performance 
and valuation of companies in an in- 
dustry and in evaluating that indus. 
try in terms of others. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION AND 
PuBLIC PoLicy. By James C. Nelson, 
The Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 511 pp. $7.50. At the con- 
clusion of this comprehensive study 
is the recommendation that sub- 
stantial relaxation of ICC regula- 
tion, as well as of the Transportation 
Act of 1958, is required to strength- 
en the roads and to get full advan- 
tages of competition and economy in 
the nation’s transportation. 

The author also suggests, among 
other things, a policy of “universal 
and adequate user fees.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


Holdups and robberies jumped 14% last 
year — many of them staged in banks. 
Good reason why now is the time to 
review your bank’s insurance program 
with your independent agent or broker. 
And ask him to explain the many 
advantages you gain with Banker's 
Blanket Bonds (including special catas- 
trophe protection) provided by National 
Surety Corporation—a company backed 
by the Fund of Experience. 


HOLDUPS 
ARE 
GOING UP 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Central Bonding Offices: 

3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
4 ALBANY STREET, NEW YORK 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


Rely on the Fund of Experience for Banker's Blanket Bonds 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
BANKING 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1959 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 
Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 


Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Other Securities 


$ 470,618,970 


412,635,951 


34,628,839 
3,347,100 
9,677,923 

460,289,813 
Loans: 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
or its Agencies 
Loans Secured by 
U. S. Government Securities . . 


Other Loans 


29,287,034 


53,772,211 
785,247,285 
868,306,530 
Mortgages: 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages 


Conventional First Mortgages 
on Real Estate 


16,795,906 


___349,431 
17,145,337 
Banking Houses 16,535,973 


Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding 


Accrued Interest and 
Other Assets 


Total Assets 


43,822,896 


8,956,022 
$1,885,675,541 


LIABILITIES 
$1,677,146,752 
13,642,980 
2,080,800 


Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1959. . .. 


Acceptances: Less Amount in 
Portfolio 


Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 


46,108,922 
7,252,666 
1,746,232,120 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (5,202,000 shares— $10 par) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Total Capital Accounts. .... 


Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts. ...... . . $1,885,675,541 


52,020,000 


139,443,421 


U. S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law 
amounted to $90,341,599. 


DIRECTORS 


RICHARD H. WEST 
Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE A. MURPHY 
President 


THOMAS C. FOGARTY 
President, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 


I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
Chairman, The Flintkote Company 
ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
President, F. W. Woolworth Co. 
DAVID L. LUKE 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 
J. R. MacDONALD 


Chairman and President, 
General Cable Corporation 


W. G. MALCOLM 
President, 
American Cyanamid Company 


JOHN W. McGOVERN 
President, 
United States Rubber Company 
MINOT K. MILLIKEN 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
DON G. MITCHELL 
President, General Telephone & 
Electronics Corporation 
ROY W. MOORE 
Chairman, Canada Dry Corporation 


PETER S. PAINE 
President, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 


LeROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 


J. WHITNEY PETERSON 
President, 
United States Tobacco Company 


DONALD C. POWER 
Chairman of the Board, 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation 


RAYMOND H: REISS 
President, 
Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 


E. E. STEWART 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
National Dairy Products Corporation 


FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
New York, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


August 1959 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 


BUSINESS BAROMETERS FOR PROF- 
ITS-SECURITY-INCOME. By Roger W. 
Babson. Harper, New York. 360 pp. 
$5. This ninth revision of the earlier 
“Business Barometers and Invest- 
ment” shows how the popular au- 
thor’s principles and theories can be 
extended and applied to today’s con- 
ditions. The book is in three divi- 
sions: how fortunes are made; sta- 
tistics and barometers; conditions 
and events since 1936. 


FAMILY INCOME PATTERNS 1947- 
1968. By Bonnar Brown and Carol 
Van Alstyne. Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Menlo Park, Calif. 139 pp. 
$3. The authors, using dollars of 
constant purchasing power, project 
income distribution among types of 
buying units during the next decade. 


PROFITABLE BANKING. By Clifford 
L. Hufsmith. Bankers Publishing 
Company, Boston. 325 pp. $10. “A 
new and distinctive analysis of the 
fundamentals of demand deposit 
banking based upon the axioms of 
profit and the faithful practice of 
free enterprise.” Mr. Hufsmith, 
chairman of the First National Bank, 
Palestine, Tex., outlined how in- 
creased income can be obtained to 
pay better salaries and dividends. 


ADVERTISING APPROPRIATIONS 
METHODS IN BANKING. By W. T. 
Tucker. Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, Atlanta. 
52 pp. $1.50. A general discussion of 
theory and current practice is fol- 
lowed by a report on field work in 
how banks set up advertising budgets 
and appropriations. There is also an 
analysis of methods and how they 
can be improved. 


THE FEDERAL FUNDS MARKET. 
Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, Washington, D.C. 111 
pp. $1. The primary purpose of this 
study was to obtain information on 
the structure of the market for Fed- 
eral funds, the volume of operations, 
and use of the market by banks and 
others. The analysis is largely based 
on data collected in November 1956. 


INVESTING FOR A SUCCESSFUL Fv- 
TURE. By Thomas E. Babson and 
David L. Babson. Macmillan, New 
York. 312 pp. $4.95. Primarily for 
younger people, this book on “how 
to surmount rising prices and high 
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taxes,’ covers modern investment 
problems and fields, practical finan- 
cial planning, and new economic 
environment. It emphasizes that de- 
spite Social Security, pensions, and 
other benefits, “the habit of regular 
saving is still essential to the 
achievement of financial indepen- 
dence.”’ One conclusion is that “The 
most convenient and logical type of 
property investment for the major- 
ity of people is common stocks.” 


COMMODITY RESERVE CURRENCY. 
By Elmer M. Harmon. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 139 pp. 
$3.50. Dr. Harmon concentrates on 
the Graham-Goudriaan proposal for 
stabilizing incomes of primary com- 
modity producers. It would establish 
a “buffer stock”’ of standard storable 
commodities in international trade, 
and seek to stabilize the price of a 
unit of commodities. The stock of 
commodity units, financed through a 
commodity reserve currency, would 
be bought if the price fell below a 
stabilization level, or sold if the 
price should rise. Dr. Harmon is an 


AAS AAS AAAI 


Pamphlets 


PRIMER ON AUTOMATION. United 
States Publishing Company, Indian- 
apolis. 16 pp. $2. An employee train- 
ing manual for banks planning elec- 
tronic installations, explaining the 
need for automation, what it does, 
how it will be adopted in the bank 
and how presented to the customers. 
There is also a summary of staff re- 
sponsibilities. Printed in two colors. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL PERFORMANCE. By 
Paul Wasserman, Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
110 pp. An annotated bibliography. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT OF MAR- 
KETING OPERATIONS. By Al N. Seares. 
Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, New York. 35 pp. $1.50. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 14TH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE FOR SENIOR EXECUTIVES 
IN MORTGAGE BANKING. New York 
University, N. Y. 127 pp. $2. The 
general theme of this year’s confer- 
ence was “Mortgage Lending and In- 
terest Rates in 1959.” 


assistant vice-president of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York City, 


URBAN PROBLEMS AND TECH- 
NIQUES. Edited by Perry L. Norton. 
Chandler - Davis Publishing Con- 
pany, West Trenton, N. J. 249 pp. 
$3.65 softbound, $4.50 library edi- 
tion. This “forum on technical prob- 
lems in an expanding urban society” 
is the first volume in a new series 
designed as ‘an outlet for detailed 
discussions of major urban prob- 
lems’”’ and the techniques which are 
being applied to their solution. A 
dozen authors contributed. 


THE THIRD WORLD WAR: TRADE 
AND INDUSTRY—THE NEW BATTLE- 
GROUND. By Harry Welton. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. 330 pp. 
$6. The story of Russia’s economic, 
political, and psychological offensive 
against the West. 


DEBITS AND CLEARING STATISTICS 
AND THEIR USE. By George Garvey. 
Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, Washington, D. C. 144 
pp. Mr. Garvey is adviser to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and this pamphlet is a revision of a 
study first published seven years 
ago as “The Development of Bank 
Debits and Clearings and Their Use 
in Economic Analysis.” It combines 
a study of the clearings and debit 
series with a broad investigation of 
what they have contributed to eco- 
nomic analysis and of their services. 


PROFIT SANCTUARIES AND How 
THEY ARE USED. Business Interna- 
tional of New York. 72 pp. $24. The 
1959 edition describes how an in- 
creasing number of U. S. companies 
are rapidly accumulating capital for 
investment abroad by headquarter- 
ing their foreign operations in coun- 
tries that levy little or no tax on 
income arising from outside sources. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENT. Edited by Wolfgang G. Fried- 
man and Richard C. Pugh. Little, 
Brown, Boston. 812 pp. $20. Studies 
covering 40 countries were written 
by competent authorities for this 
symposium which surveys the basic 
legal conditions of foreign invest- 
ment in each nation. There is also 
a study of the principles and meth- 
ods of protection afforded by inter- 
national law to the foreign investor. 
A comparative analysis of the ma- 
terial concludes the volume. 
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Morgan Guaranty 


‘Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1959 


ASSETS 
Cash and due from banks $ 963,890,933 
703,831,645 
162,406,562 
22,625,431 
124,994,592 
43,932,772 
12,750,000 
4,795,495 
21,655,697 
$4,044.999.163 


U. S. Government obligations 
State, municipal and public securities 


Other securities 


Accrued interest. accounts receivable, etc. 
Customers’ acceptance liability 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Investment in subsidiary companies 


Bank premises 


LIABILITIES 


Foreign funds borrowed .. . « « 1,593,421 
26,391,952 
45,972,708 

6,032,000 
114,193.143 


Reserve for expenses and taxes 

Liability on acceptances 

Dividend payable July 15,1959 . . . 
Capital—7.540.000 shares—$25 par . . $188,500,000 
Undivided profits 91,803,971 

516,803,971 


$4,044.999.163 


Total capital funds 


Assets carried at $331,985,431 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 


fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DOWNTOWN OFFICES MIDTOWN OFFICES EUROPEAN OFFICES 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street London 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street Paris 
40 Rockefeller Plaza Brussels 


140 Broadway 
23 Wall Street 


August 1959 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
President, Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman, State Street Investment Corporation 


CHARLES S. CHESTON 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


H. P. DAVISON 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


W. ALTON JONES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Cities Service Company 
DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Vice Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


THOMAS LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Board 


American Cyanamid Company 


CARROL M. SHANKS 
President, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


EUGENE W. STETSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 


JAMES M. SYMES 
President, The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company 


CLYDE E. WEED 
Chairman of the Board 
The Anaconda Company 


HENRY S. WINGATE 
President, The International Niekel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
The Coca-Cola Company 


GEORGE S. YOUNG 
President 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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WHATS NEW 


This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 


A UNIQUE combination home-style 
refrigerator and a water cooler that 
serves both cold drinking water and 
185°F hot water is now available in 
a pressure model. The Cool-R-Frig 
safely stores a large supply of foods, 
beverages and other perishables at 
thermostatically controlled temper- 
ature of 42°F. It also incorporates 
a freezing compartment with two 
aluminum ice cube trays. The full- 
length door is recessed and refrig- 
erated for extra storage space. Dis- 
penses cold drinking water through 
a chrome plated bubbler and hot 
water through a chrome plated, 
push-button glass filler. If desired, 
Cool-R-Frig is available without the 
hot water feature. Available for im- 
mediate delivery from Sunroc Cor- 
poration, Div. CF, Glen Riddle, 
Pennsylvania. 


A vamasie free of charge to bank- 
ing institutions, for a limited period 
of time, are two attractive window 
displays of foreign money and miscel- 
laneous coins. Write to Deak & Co., 
Inc., 75 West Street, New York 6. 


A NEW small Mini-Check gold 
check book cover, solid brass—hand 
polished—24 kt. gold plate finish, is 
smaller than a pack of cigarettes, 
slimmer than a wallet. Can be dec- 
orated with your initials or a hand- 
some fleur de lis. Checks can be or- 
dered imprinted with your name and 
your bank’s name. For prices and 
further information contact Para- 
mount Promotions, 509 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


A NEW high-speed adding-multiply- 
ing machine has been announced by 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 375 
Park Avenue, New York 22. Features 


include a special date printing ser- 
vice; a non-add key for printing ref- 
erence numbers; a column indicator 
and a credit balance indicator which 
signals the operator whenever the 
machine contains a negative balance. 


A NEW heavy-duty automatic elec- 
tric stapling machine has been in- 
troduced by the Staplex Company, 
777 Fifth Avenue, Dept. H-26, Brook- 
lyn 32, N. Y. Stapling position is al- 
ways visible and may be adjusted to 
a depth of 41, inches. Staplex S-54-H 
is supplied in a standard light gray; 
other finishes are available on spe- 
cial order. 


An OFFICE paper cutter, with the 
addition of a front wheel as a con- 
venient calibrator for precision cut- 
ting, has been announced by Michael 
Lith Sales Corp., 143 West 45th 
Street, New York 36. Low in cost 
and engineered to work like larger 
cutting machines, the Triumph is an 
attractive gray-green color, is port- 
able, and comes in two sizes: 14” 
and 18”. The new wheel calibrated 
to 1s2 of an inch, moves the back 
gauge forward and backward. 


A THREE-WAY check-protecting ma- 
chine that literally tattoos checks 
with an indelible dye has been an- 
nounced by the Todd Company Divi- 
sion, Burroughs Corporation, 1150 
University Avenue, Rochester 7, 


N. Y. The new protection process 
employs a “one-time” dye - impreg- 
nated ribbon in combination with a 
platen covered with thousands of 
tattoo needles to protect checks per- 
manently. 


BOOKLETS 


Aw ILLUSTRATED bulletin with pho- 
tographs of actual installations of 
floating floors in computer and data 
processing rooms has been prepared 
by Floating Floors, Inc. The new 
8-page bulletin is designed to show 
quickly and graphically the chief fea- 
tures which include the inter-change- 
ability of floor plates, the ease with 
which floor plates can be lifted out, 
installation of cutouts for cables, 
and use of the floor as a pressurized 
plenum. Copies of the bulletin and 
additional information may be had 
by writing to 22 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 


A NEW 8-page illustrated 3-color 
brochure (Bulletin 8525) describing 
the American-Standard line of pack- 
aged air conditioners is now avail- 
able from American-Standard Indus- 
trial Division, Detroit 32, Mich. The 
bulletin describes and illustrates de- 
sign and construction features of the 
units. Capacities and physical data 
are presented in tabular form cov- 
ering both air-cooled and water- 
cooled designs. 


A NEW microfilm booklet has just 
been announced by Recordak Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co. To obtain a free copy of 
How to Index Your Microfilm Rec- 
ords, write their Advt. Dept., Wana- 
maker Place, New York 3. 


A COLORFUL brochure which pic- 
torially reviews the use of stone 
through the ages is available upon 
request. For free copy of The Mod- 
ern Stone Age Is Here, write Build- 
ing Stone Institute, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 
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“T want the Businesslike Electric” 


Busy executive or busy-bee secretary . . . no pressure or punishment is too tough for the 
iron-hearted Royal Electric. Yet it’s a sweetheart, too. Smooth, fast, wonderfully comfortable. 
Completely ladylike. Precision printing and pinpoint accuracy dress up your letters. Exclusive con- 
veniences like Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak®—the instant-changing ribbon—save time and fuss. 


Over 100 type styles, a one-year guarantee ...call your Royal Representative for a demonstration. 


You Want The ROYAL Electric! 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


ROYAL ELECTRIC: MAKES EVERY BUSINESSMAN A BETTER BUSINESSMAN, EVERY SECRETARY AN EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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KEEP 


RECORDS 


...With the NEW 


4001-5 
BA ECORDER 


Accurate time records are mandatory for a bank. The 
wage-hour laws require accurate accounting of em- 
ployee time. Then, too, it is necessary that time of 
entry in safe deposit vaults be recorded. 

The new LATHEM 4001-5 does both these time- 
keeping jobs. It records hours, minutes, month and 
date, and YEAR. Use a time card and you have a 
payroll time recorder. Use a safe deposit entry form 
and you get an indisputable record of the time of 
each entry. 

Even the design of this LATHEM appeals to the 
banking profession’s desire for modern, functional 
design in office equipment. Gone is the old-fashioned 
awkward time recorder shape. Your LATHEM will 
“fit in,” no matter where it is located. 

And the price? Less than a standard typewriter! 
Send the coupon for full details. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 


90 Third Street, N.W. Atlanta, Georgia 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, send me brochures, prices and 
details on your 4001-5 Banking Time Recorder. 
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“Our bank 
pledges vigorous 


support of the 
Savings Bonds 


program” 


says F,. Raymond Peterson, 
Chairman of the Board, 
First National Bank of 
Passaic County, 


Paterson, N. J. 


“At present our country is faced with serious defense problems. Mili- 
tary preparedness in the missile age is expensive. We recommend pur- 
chases of U.S. Savings Bonds as a non-inflationary means of financing 


the cost of our defense expenditures.” 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


flation, which has been such an important element in 
the boom spirit for many years. 

The fight is far from finished. The Quixotic perse- 
verance of the inflation creepers deserves a better 
cause. It is not so much proof of consistency and stub- 
born faith as it is evidence that they are all dressed 
up with impressive treatises and no windmills to tilt 
against. 


U. N. Pastry 


Not long ago over the cables from Geneva came some 
sticky words from United Nations Secretary Dag 
Hamarskjold, who was speaking to something called 
the Economic and Social Council. His remarks deserve 
attention not so much for their effectiveness but for 
their accuracy in following the creeping inflationist 
line. He said: 

“No one, surely, will feel that price stability has 
been well won if the cost turns out to be economic 
stagnation—albeit stagnation at a high level. 

“Are we not, perhaps, rather inclined to resolve the 
conflict between stability and growth too exclusively 
in favor of stability—to the detriment of the vigor and 
dynamism so characteristic of the world economy dur- 
ing the first postwar decade?” 


Going Up There Someplace 


A quick run-down of important indicators shows 
this picture: 

Gross National Product reached an annual rate of 
$483-billion in the first half of this year, about $10- 
billion above the first quarter rate, and rising. Lately 
the Department of Commerce made a general upward 
revision of all its calculations indicating that the 
rate of recovery has not diminished. 

Industrial production is approaching 160, exceeding 
by a good margin the record set in February 1957. 

Personal income reached a record annual rate of 
$382.9-billion at mid-year, or $32-billion ahead of last 
year. 

Consumer spending is at an annual rate of over $300- 
billion,, and it looks as though savings of all kinds 
will exceed $20-billion this year. 

Consumer credit is likely to rise by $5-billion this 
year, making it almost equal to the 1955 increase of 
$6.5-billion. 

Bank loans are $57,774,000,000, up about $4-billion 
from last year. 

Stock market averages are at historic highs. Indus- 
trials by mid-July were 657.35, rails 170.46, and util- 
ities 88.58. 

Business spending for plant and equipment naturally 
reflects this increased activity. The Department of 
Commerce expects the total to reach $32,570,000,000 
this year, or about 7% above 1958. 

Unemployment is still declining and is now about 
1,700,000 under the 5,000,000 figure at this time a 
year ago. 

Construction, one of the leaders in pulling us out of 
the recession, is booming despite high interest rates. 
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It looks like a record $25-billion in the first half, yp | 
15% from last year. ' 

Home building goes right ahead in spite of fears ang. 
complaints about interest rates. The total should be 
the best in four years, exceeding 1,300,000 starts for 
the year. Oil and machine tools are exceptions to the 
upward trend. Steel had a record first half with 64. 
400,000 tons. 

Even textiles and the railroads registered good 
gains. Carloadings for example were up 13% over last 
year. Electric production was ahead 17%. 


A Glance in the Mirror 


A public opinion survey costing millions of dollars 
would not reveal as much as we can see by looking at 
ourselves in the legislative mirror in Washington and 
the various state and local units responsible for spend- 
ing policies. 

Evidence abounds that many lawmakers have either 
seen the light or felt the heat, because business re- 
covery has greatly reduced the demand for public 
spending. 

One very hard-to-measure factor which has swung 
a large segment of informed opinion to the side of a 
balanced budget and stable currency is the deteriora- 
tion in our foreign position. This is not so much the 
result of a setback in our foreign trade as a tendency 
abroad to question our ability and determination to 
safeguard the dollar. The long-term trend both in 
trade and prestige has certainly not been running in 
our favor. 

The outflow of gold from here is disturbing to those 
who know what it means, and it will continue until 
foreign owners of dollar balances feel safer. 

In fact the confusion in our whole foreign picture 
would be a good subject for the abstract expressionist 
or expressive abstractionist painters or sculptors 
whose products we are exhibiting in Moscow. These 
works of so-called art are supposed to be representative 
of American taste, but it would be hard to find many 
Americans who know what the whorls and convolutions 
mean or ever heard of most of the artists. 

We think of the cold war as being fought on three 

fronts, military, cul- 
tural, and economic. 
Perhaps creeping com- 
placency and creeping 
insanity are just as big 
threats as creeping in- 
flation. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


This is a painting, and it’s 
now representing Ameri- 
can art at an exhibition 
in Moscow. In describing 
it, The New York Times 
says: “Pollock’s oil ex- 
emplifies the leading 
American art style of to- 
day, abstract impression- 
ism” 
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Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 30, 1959 be 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . $102,764,208.41 

U. S. Government Bonds 94,575,720.35 

Other Bonds . . . 42,662,035.07 

Loans (Federally Insured or Guaranteed) ad 75,678,490.86 

Other Loans (Less Reserve for Possible Loan Losses) . .  250,488,214.68 } wp 35,800, 000 


Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures . . . . . . 12,489,098.74 


Total Resources ..... $586,953,944.21 Up £6 3, 6 OO, Oo 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
BOVINES . .  159,826,549.74 


$534,234,550.11 0,000 


Provision for Taxes, interest, etc... . . .. 3,401,608.35 

Unearned Discount . 7,670,813.12 

Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock. . . . $ .8,399,300.00 
Surplus. . 22,600, 700.00 
Undivided Profits. . 5,793,034.18 
$ 36,793,034.18 

Reserve for Bond Account. . . 2,000,000.00 38,793,034.18 
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GIANT JANITOR 


SO BIG, YET SO CAREFUL 


Why do small buildings need the world’s largest janitorial service? To get the 
same care and attention the Giant Janitor gives details on the world’s biggest 
buildings— the same supervision of expertly trained men and women, the same 
efficient materials and equipment. In short, a better job at substantial savings. 
In nearly half a century, American Building Maintenance Co. has compiled 
the greatest experience in its field. We’d like to share this knowledge with you, 


give you the world’s biggest helping hand... at no obligation whatsoever. 


BUILDING MAINTENAN 
A Division of T& S Industries 


World’s Largest Janitorial Contractors « Throughout the United States and Canada 


Serving more than 40 cities * Address inquiries to 335 Fell Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. or consult your telephone directory 
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